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THE IMPORTANCE OF CONTACT IN DETERMINING 
ATTITUDES TOWARD NEGROES * 


BY BARBARA KRUGER MacKENZIE t+ 
Brooklyn College 


T seemed to the writer during 1944 
and 1945 that something was hap- 
pening to the role played by Ne- 

groes in American life and to their ac- 

ance by the white population. 

Everywhere one went in large com- 

inities outside the South, Negroes 

were encountered more frequently than 
they had been before the war. How 
was this increased contact affecting the 
ttitudes of white persons toward Ne- 
roes? Was it making them more fav- 

bly or less favors ably disposed toward 
rther associat! ion? 

The study described on the follow- 
pages was designed to test the 

vpothesis that “stereotypes break down 

between members of 
rmerl As a re- 
lt of our findings this hypothesis was 
lified to the effect that the occupa- 
il status of Negroes whom the re- 
spondents had known, rather than con- 
is an important factor in 
willingness associate 


nder contact 


segregated groups. 


per se, 


to 


letermining 
h Negroes. 
The experimental design called for 
nion polls of white workers in three 
ial plants (one with an AF of L 


a 
a CIO, and one an inde- 
where, according to 
testimony of groups like the Urban 
gue, Negroes had been successfully 
egrated: then for a polling of white 


rkers in comparable plants where no 


on, one 


ndent union) 


present study was undertaken as a dis- 
in the Department of Psychology at 
University. 
uthor wishes to acknowledge the assist- 
Professors Garrett, Klineberg, and Poffen- 
f Columbia University and of Professor 
Katz of the University of Michigan. 
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Negroes were employed at skill levels 
comparable to those of the respondents. 
It will be noted that this design 
similar to the one suggested in a :2oent 
bulletin of the Social Science Research 
Council for comparative studies of in- 
dustrial or other plants employing 
mixed labor forces (27). 

Industrial plants were decided upon 
because they seemed the best place to 
secure unselected samples of respond- 
ents, since individuals are seldom in a 
position to their work associ- 
ates. During the war the possibility 
of such choice was further reduced by 
the effect of the activity of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee. The 
groups who worked with Negroes, then, 
would have done so, presumably, for 
reasons other than a predilection for 
such association. 

This is not the place to describe the 
many fruitless attempts that were made 
to enlist the cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor in the proposed poll- 
ing of workers. We shall simply men- 
tion that nearly a hundred 
were with individuals and with 
groups an effort carry out the 
original plan. Everyone expressed 
eagerness to know the answers to the 
questions but fear lest a poll upset 
the the plant. 

Robin Williams (26) describes en- 
countering reactions and ex- 
plains the situation as follows: 


is 


choose 


contacts 
made 


in to 


equilibrium of 


similar 


When a social scientist appears in a group 
in the person studying the group his 
presence universally arouses some measure of 
anxiety. . . 

Thus any 


role of a 


scientific group concerned with 
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human relations tends to be initially ipso ents in work situations and to com; 
facto suspect, for the assumption 1s that with them the responses of 
research will or may lead to innovations a , 
eg , : a » students, many of whom had wor 
which have the potentiality ot disturbing . ¢ 
the existing social structure in war plants, etc., during sum: 
ait “ ul 4 > Lic >4 4 . “i - < 
and after school, we polled mor 
Gardner and Whyte (7) report their 1700 students in six colleges, in 
experience in these terms: over 600 at one midwestern stat 
versity and a like number at a 


be 


Furthermore, management tends to 
touchy about exposing its personnel prob- sity in the northeast. The midw 
lems to outside scrutiny and fearful of = returns were obtained in the sprit 
‘flects of permitting outsider; t enter the . : 
penne aon a 7 sah . , 1946 and the others during the roll 
organization. There is widespread belief ; é : 

ing summer and winter. We 


that allowing a iesearcher to interview a ; 
porting results from only these 


worker upon his problems will create in the 
worker’s mind problems that he was not pre- universities because, for one reasor 
. re re » | r ’ 1 
viously aware of and will therefore build up another, the returns from the other « 
antagonism toward management. So we find 1 rs | . 
leges could not be used. In one 
relations to be in .good shape, it is inclined VErSity, for instance, the cooperat 
to “let well enough alone” and where it faculty member permitted ballots t 
recognizes serious frictions It Is inclined to taken home: these responses 
bar access to the researcher on the grounds therefore not be considered compar 
that he may touch off an explosion. : 


that where management considers its human 


to those collected in the classroom. 
turns from other colleges, when bro! 
down according to background 
tors, yielded groups too small to v 
rant meaningful comparison. 
Two hundred and twenty-four 
dents in introductory courses in 
nomics, sociology, history, and psy 


. rV @ ~ theaster university 
ating agencies could not be included ogy at the northeastern univers 


in this study because they were collected 35° students" e introductory — 
on forms of the ballot which did not °COROMuICS and sociology at th 
include the religious affiliation of the ‘S*¢tM University survived the 
respondents.' Our study, therefore, ‘°° Of climination necessary th 
presents returns from only one govern- vide homogeneous ee ae pe 
ment agency in Washington, three of comparison. 
complete departments of which were 
polled by the writer in May, 1946. Two 
hundred and thirty-four ballots were ¢ 
received, including 53 from Negro re- US stages, and as finally adopte 
spondents. the outcome of a series of comprom 
In order to supplement whatever re- between ideal design and practical « 
turns could be secured from respond- siderations. It consisted of three parts 
(a) an introduction, (4) an attit 
re Rect ong tg seta Any al questionnaire, and (c) a data sheet 
known that there are significant differences in information concerning the resp 
the responses of Jews and Gentiles to the ques- ents. 
tions on the ballot, making it necessary to hold 
constant the religious background when analyz- 2 Forty-four of these are treated se{ 
ing these data for the effect of contact on attitude. a veterans’ group. 


Tue SuByects 
When we failed to secure permission 
to poll workers in private industry, we 
attempted to get the cooperation of ofh- 
cers in government agencies, but here, 
with three exceptions, the story was 
similar. Data from two of the cooper- 


Tue Bator 


The ballot, too, went through \ 


yarat 
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2. Negroes work more steadily at a job 
j ne £ Sn than do white persons. - 
adjectives used in the first hve White persons work more steadily at a 


n the questionnaire were sug- iob than do Negroes. ——— 
the Katz-Braly list (12, 13) Negroes and white persons are equally 
used in other studies of steady workers. —_— 
pes (e.g., 19). We selected at- 
of good workers, avoiding 
h as slovenly, lazy, happy- 
unreliable, using instead such 
careful, steady, regular 
work, “quick to catch 
to get ahead in the 


x 


items on the Questionnaire 


Negroes and white persons are equally 
intelligent and quick to “catch on.” 


ossible responses were 

h characteristic: that 

1 white workers were equal, 
workers were superior to 


ke rs, and that Negro work- 


superior to wl 


th Negroes dealt 
imilar to those found i 
Social Distance Scale (2, 2). 
\ inte nded Lo poll workers 
whom presumably would have 
ibularies, we tried to word 
ments in the simplest terms 
We submitted a number of 
¢ . than to; 
ry forms of the questionnaire Sop 
b iedtwttnsal would rather work next to a Neg 
nt groups and individuals to would not mind working next to 
n their opinions and understand- tain white persons. ——— 
would rather work next to a white per- 


words and phrases. Some changes 
1: - :; son but would not mind working next 
made in the interest of clarity : 
to certain Negroes. —___ 
hers as a concession to the re- would n 


ents of the polling situation. In son if I 
| form the questionnaire included oe - ver we 
= - : ‘ could Gee We ences 
llowing eleven items, each having ' 


Negroes and white workers should have 
actly the same chances for upgrad- 


alternative statements from b. 
the respondents were asked to ing. 

by putting “a check afier the Negroes should be upgraded before white 
WOEMEES.. anne 

me White workers should be upgraded 

says what you think”: die Mewes . 

Negroes and white workers should be 


considered as separate groups and 


ntence in each group which most 


and white workers are equally 
on the job. en 
are usually more careful on the 


fis] 
given chances for upgrading within 
; ; their own groups - 

than white workers. = 
ite workers are usually more careful 8. Social clubs in and outside the plant 
should be open to Negroes and to 


n the job than Negroes. ae 
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white exactly the same 


basis. 
Outside the plant Negroes and white 


persons 1 have separate social 


persons on 


should 
clubs and activities. 

Negroes and white persons should always 
have separate social activities. 

On a bus or train 

It makes no difference to me whether I 
sit next to a Negro or tu a white 
person. 
would rather sit next to any white per- 
son than to a Negro. — 
would rather sit next to any Negro 
than to a white person. 
would never sit next to a white person 
if I could help it. 
would never sit next to a Negro if I 
could help it. __-_ 


In a restaurant or cafeteria 

It makes no difference to me whether I 
sit at a table with a white person or 
with a Negro. 

I would rather eat at a table with only 
Negroes. — 

I would rather eat at a table with only 
white persons. 

I would never eat at the same table as a 
white person if I could help it. — 

I would never eat at the same table as a 
Negro if I could help it. __ 


me whether I 
Negro ones. 


It makes no difference to 
have white ueighbors 


rather have white neighbors 
not object to very nice 


i would 
but would 
Negro ones. 

I would rather have Negro neighbors 
but would not object to very nice 
white ones, —____ 

I would rather have any kind of white 
neighbors to Negro ones. — 

I would rather have any kind of Negro 
neighbors to white ones. — 

I would move out of a neighborhood, if 
I could, as soon as Negroes started to 
move in. —____ 

I would never move into a white neigh 
borhood if I could get as good housing 
in a Negro one. — 


The Assignment of Weights to Alter- 
native Responses to Questionnaire 
Items 


Since each of the items concerning 


characteristics (numbered 1-5 on the 


ballot) permitted three possible fe. 
sponses,’ and since the study was or 
ented in the direction of ascertaining 
the degree of favorableness toward Ne 
groes on the part of white respondent; 
the “equal” response was weighted :. 
the more favorable to Negroes response, 
2; and the white superiority response, 
Responses to item 5, “eager to get ahead 
in the world,” may be somewhat am. 
biguous as to direction because of the 
different evaluation placed upon “am! 
tion” by different respondents, espe. 
cially with respect to minority groups 
To some individuals a member of 
minority group who is “eager to ¢g 
ahead in the world” appears as an wu 
pleasantly aggressive person, while | 
others he is one who is “just trying | 
earn his living like everyone else,” 
contrast to a person who is lazy. Act 
ally, there were very few 2 responses | 
any of the items;* therefore, in com 
paring the two contact groups with 
respect to their opinions of the charac. 
terists of Negro as compared with whit 
workers, we dichotomized the responses 
into 0, or unfavorable responses, 
1 and 2, or favorable responses. 
Originally it was intended to admin- 
ister the questionnaire to white person 
only. Each item concerning willingness 


3 (a) That Negro and white worker 
equal with respect to each characteristic t 
the response was given, (2°) that whit 
were superior, or (c) that Negro worker 
superior. 

4Of the 126 northeasterners and 23 
westerners, only the folluwing percentage 
Negroes superior to whites with respect 
characteristics indicated: 





North- 
easterners 





Careful } 2 
Steady 0 
Intelligent 
Regular in attend- 

ance 
Ambitious 
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S . associate with Negroes included four 
ternative responses; the most favor- 
shle to association with Negroes (or 
equal opportunity for Negroes) be- 
weighted 3, and the least favorable 

When the ballot was changed to 
make it suitable for administration to 
Negro as well as to white respondents, 
‘t was necessary to drop out one whole 
rem and one of the original alterna- 


es in four of the remaining six items 


VIL 
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Total willingness - to - associate - with 
scores were figured for each individual, 
> and the highest, 13. 
The distribution of these: scores for the 
respective groups was broken down into 
four parts instead of two in order to 
determine more accurately how they 
were distributed throughout the range 
and whether or not they clustered with- 
in any particular quarter. Because 18 
possible scores did not lend themselves 


the lowest being 1 


TABLE 1 


CorRELATIONS * 


ITEMS 


BETWEEN WHILLiNGNESS-TO-ASSOCIATE-WITH 
AND TorTAL Scores t 


ITEMS AND BETWEEN THESE 








CLuBs 
(3) 


UPGRADE 
(7) 


SocIAL 


| 


Rpt 


| 
WITH 


Torat Score 





Five 
| CHARACTER- 
ISTICS 


WILLINGNESS | 
TO 
ASSOCIATE 








Work with 
Upgrade 
Social clubs 
cial clu 
Ride with 
Eat with 











) Live near j 


ed on the returns from the largest of the three populations 


studied: 312 midwestern students, 


rom charts in Chesire, Safir, and Thurstone (5). 


total scores are, respectively, the 


©} 


items 1-5, which refer to the following characteristics: 


ager to get ahead). 


rder to provide room on the page 
he addition of alternatives favoring 
iation with Negroes over associ- 
with whites. We selected for re- 
n those statements we considered 
t representative of current opinions 
the issues involved and which could 
expressed most clearly. Each such 
ement retained its original weight. 
is it was possible, on the basis of 
ghts originally assigned to alterna- 
tives, to dichotomize into “favorable” 
“unfavorable” responses all 
tems and to get tetrachoric correlations 
etween them. These are presented in 
Table 1 and are discussed below. 


to 


willingness-to-associate-with 
plies to items 6—11 on the ballot) and the tota 


it 


total score | 
characteristics score (the sum of 
careful, steady, intelligent, re 


uc su 


m f 
1 


weighter 


gular in 


to a division of four equal categories, 
we grouped them as follows: 1-4, 5-9, 
10-14, 15-18, assigning one less to each 
extreme than to the middle groups. 
Intercorrelations of Questionnaire 
Items 

We see from Table 1 that the inter- 
correlations among the willingness-to- 
associate-with items are high, indicat- 
ing that willingness to associate with 
Negroes in one situation is closely re- 
lated to willingness to associate with 
Negroes in other situations and that 


the lowest possible score on item’ 7 


is 1 there is no zero total score. 


5 Because 
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we were justified in adding together 
the scores on these six items to get 
a total willingness - to - associate - with 
score. 

It will be noted that the four items 
that express alternatives in sentences 
beginning “I would” (“work with,” 
“ride with,” “eat with,” and “live 
near”) show intercorrelations of .72 or 
higher, while the other two items (con- 
cerning upgrading and participation in 
social clubs) for which ihe alternatives 
are worded “Negroes and white persons 
should” have 
correlation of .70. The correlations of 
each of the two “should” items with 
each of the four “I would” items are 
lower than the intercorrelations of any 
of the “I would” items among them- 
selves. This is true even of “eat with,” 
the one “I item which has 
relatively high correlations with up 
grading (.62) and participation in social 
clubs (.70), but which has still higher 
correlations (.80 and .go) with the other 
“I would” items. 

Whether or not the somewhat lower 
correlations between these two sorts of 
items are due to the difference in the 
wording of the statements or to some- 
thing more fundamental is a matter of 
conjecture. Since the correlations be- 
tween “upgrading” and “eat with” and 
“upgrading” and “sociai clubs” are 
hizher than those between “upgrading” 
and “work with,” “ride with,” and “live 
near,” it appears possible that the first 
three items have something in common 
which the other three do not, perhaps a 
“status” concept (economic and social). 

Correlations of individual items with 
the total willingness-to-associate-with 
score are high, four being .88 or higher, 
another .82, and the sixth 68. “Eat 
with” has the highest correlation with 
the total score (.95) and “upgrade,” the 
lowest. 

In addition to the intercorrelations 
described above we correlated each of 


a similarly high inter- 


would” 
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the willingness-to-associate-with 
with the sum of the scores on the § 


characteristics. This sum we cal] 


“ 1 ° . ” P c 
total Characteristics score, considerjp 


3 or above “favorable” in that it ind 
cated the opinion that Negro and wh 
workers are equal with respect to m 
than half the characteristics prese: 
on the ballot. The intercorrelations 
tween the total characteristics score 
individual 
items are all relatively low; thar 
“eat with” being the highest (.52 
those for “ride with” (.45) and 
near” (.46) being similar. Willi: 
to have Negroes participate 


willingness-to-associate 


clubs and be upgraded on th 
basis as whites correlates with tl 
characteristics score only .25 

The almost equall 


with 


respectively. 
correlation of .20 “work 
is particularly interesting in vic 
the fact that the characterist 
presented on the ballot as attribut 
workers. 


Data Concerning the Respondent 
The purpose of the last part 
ballot was to secure as much in 
tion as possible concerning the res; 
ents so that groups could be der 
that would be homogeneous in as m 
respects as possible: age, education 
race, religion, section of the « 
in which they had spent their 
life, and section of the country 
which their parents had been bor 


With these factors held constant 


would be possible te study effect o1 
titude* of differences with respect 


6 We used this item of information w 
answer was “South” to eliminate such f 
ents in order not to complicate the 
influence. 

7We use “attitude” in the 
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, who, | 
ing the word, wrote: “Hence we 
attitudes, in conformity with general 
the experimental literature, as verbaliz 
balizable tendencies, dispositions or adjust 
toward certain acts” (16, p. 889). 


same 
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background factors as the lent attitude toward Negroes” (10) 
nal status of the Negroes re- and, on the basis of a study of attitudes 
had known and the amount of college students, he concluded: 
t they had had with Negroes. ae ; 
/ This pattern (of preference for different 
= , nic groups) was not related to the actual 
oF Tuis Stupy To OTHER conta n individual may have had with 
RESEARCH IN THE FIELD e met s of the groups incl 
, . , I ned to represent 
Facto Studies : * 
I / ited otates culture 
‘ 1 
be noted that the last par Yoncrete cperience with men 
lot provides information that groups may cause minor variation in tl 


Lan of ] but the effect 


| _ 
sIDIeE he kind of study re 


r*] “ 
Williams as an “ex post 


riment.” He points out that 
problems of the social and 
ences, pure experiments are 
ea A 1] } } “tl 
study of intergroup \IIport and Kramer , in reporting 
limited approximations the results of their study of the atti- 
7. ; ] f 


11 ] ‘ . - | . 
! tudes of college students toward Jews 


design can be expected” 


ms discusses at some length and Negroes, state: 
facto experiment “because 
, omg ee 
ular suitability” for this kind 
“ee Li. J 
He illustrates his descrip- 
his method by outlining in 
xperimental design to “de- By wa I othes! ggest that genu 


y } | 
effects of living under e ntact between members of groups 


- cecal So erred 
conditions upon the Paving 2 omic and social status 


ind behavior of white residents 
il as compared with a seg 
using project.” He goes on 
ex post facto experiment 


: aol > onde ee . r 
ts in securing such control Perhaps the study most often referred 


nt factors that differences [© in the literature on the “positive 


persons... in the two projects effect of contact on changing attitudes 


groups 1s ie con- 


be imputed to the one vari- ‘toward minority 

regation or non-segregation.” trolled experiment conducted by F. 
Williams suggests con- Treadwell Smith (23). He found 

similar to those controlled significant gain in favorableness of at 
titude toward Negroes on the part of 
46 graduate students (members of a 
r Studies of the Effect of “Con- class of 354) who were taken to Har- 
tact” on Attitude toward Negroes lem on visits which included lectures 
results of previous studies of the by Negroes and participation in teas and 
on attitude of contact with mem- dinners with Negro hosts and guests. 
minority groups have been am- This study and others by Williams 
Horowitz concluded on the (25), Brooks (4), and Mintz and Hart- 
his study of white children’s ley (15), as well as one conducted 
toward Negroes that they “are in May-June, 1945, by the Research 
determined not by contact with Branch, Information and Education Di- 
Negroes but by contact with the preva- vision of the Army (11) to ascertain the 
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opinions of white officers and men con- Tue Meruop oF CoLiectine THe Dan 
aoa «Fa jaan and my ps r It was decided to administer the que: 
use of Negro infantry platoons in white  tignnai ;' one , ee i 
companies, suggest fae contact with sieseomishs tyatonat pe? “oma 
Negroes of relatively superior achieve- ter, which many persons sonsideced 
ment, education, and/or intelligence be “dynamite.” Turnbull (24) ha 
tends to produce more favorable atti- pointed out that “the methods of th. 
tudes toward Negroes than are found jnterview and the secret ballot do te 
among white persons who have never duce marked differences in answer: 
had comparable kinds of contact. which are “probably great enough 
In a memorandum summarizing re- warrant the use of the secret ballo, 
search on the modification of attitudes, whenever... the questions are of 
Arnold _ cm to — . factory highly controversial nature and of deep 
owners which “indicated that they were son: social significance.” 
agreeably surprised by the efficiency of gpd aee be. gees ” 
their new workers” and to an unpub- the respective university classes with 
lished study by Alvin Rose “of a light instructions to check and return im- 
manufacturing plant in Chicago mediately, and to all workers in thre: 
(which) showed that ... in a short departments in the government agenc 
space of time (after the introduction with the instruction that ballots be 
of carefully selected Negro workers) checked as soon as possible, placed «i 
white workers no longer had any op- the envelopes provided, and deposited 
position to working side-by-side with jn the sealed ballot box set up in the 
Negroes and sharing all factory facili- department. All ballots were checked 
ties with them” (17). and returned the same day, most 
Earlier studies by Donald Young them within half an hour. 
(28) and by Eugene Horowitz (10) 
failed to show more Eavoraiie SUES Tie Geren: op Comvace Gaol t 
on the part of subjects who had had, Be Concoanne were Raswerr % 
respectively, “planned” contacts with Aresruses rowan Necaces 
cultured and upper-class Negroes and 
“natural” contacts in a mixed school in The General Plan 
New York City than on the part of Because other research on attitudes 
comparable groups lacking such con- toward members of minority groups 
tacts. There are many other studies suggests the possible importance in at 
related in one way or another to the _ titude formation of such factors as age, 
effect of contact with Negroes on the _ sex, section of the country in which 
opinions of the subjects used. We shall subjects spent their early life, their 
not attempt to review these here be- amount of schooling, and their religious 
cause two recent publications, the one background, it was decided to control 
by Rose (17) referred to above and as many of these factors as possidi 
Bulletin No. 57 of the Social Science when testing our hypothesis. For 
Research Council (27), provide very the university comparisons this wa 
good coverage of the material. Horo- achieved by using homogeneous groups, 
witz’s section on “Race Attitudes” (14) while for the government agenc 
and the articles by Sherif and Caniril matched groups were used. 
in the Psychological Review (21) pro- Since, as mentioned above, it 
vide many other useful references. been decided to use only Gentile 1 


had 





n which members grew 


. from all 


th respect to 
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eliminated Jew- 
afhliation” bal- 
groups, university and 
ernment agency alike. We also dis- 
| ballots of persons indicating “an- 

country” as the place they had 
| before they were fourteen years 


our first sorting 


ns 


nd “no religious 


University Groups 
order to hold constant as many 
each university 
up was treated separately and the 
returns considered were from in- 
ls who had grown up in the 
section of the country as that in 
It was 


as possible, 


the university is located. 
in this way to keep sectional in- 
ices as “pure” as possible. Since 
rences in age have sometimes been 
red concomitants in 
tude differences between respond- 


important 


Ut 


all returns from students over 29 
] 


eliminated. 
r each university separate compari- 
made for Catholics and 
and for men and women 
iin each religious group. This was 
eliminate the possibility that 
neces in these 
ble for such differences in atti- 


were 


stants 


factors were re- 


s might be found between groups 
ired on the basis of differences in 
upational level of Negroes 


9g re- 
ents had known. University com- 


alike 


education, religion, 


ns, then, were of groups 
age, 
sex, and section of the country 


up and were 


tudying. 


t groups were determined on 
basis of responses to the following 
ment filled in by each respondent: 


Negroes I have known have held the 
Porter ___; Machine 
Assembler ——; 
Mechanic 


ig kinds of jobs: 
.: Tool maker ——} 
Leadman 


Teacher ——; Sales 


Other ....... 


yet 3 person — 


Respondents were grouped into the ac- 
quaintance categories shown in Tables 
2 and 3, in accordance with the highest 
skill level of the Negroes they had 
known. These acquaintance categories 
were then combined into two contact 
groups designated, respectively, the 
“Knew-Professional” and the “Did-Not- 
Know Professional.” For the purposes 
of convenience the latter will be re- 
ferred to as the DNKP contact group. 
The Knew-Professional contact group 
was comprised of those who had known 
Negro people 
lawyers, teachers, etc.) and those who 
had known only Negro students. The 
DNKP contact group included all those 
whose acquaintance was limited to Ne- 


professional (doctors, 


groes of nonprofessional status (the 
“unskilled only.” “skilled,” and “white 
The Knew-Stu- 
dents-and-Unskilled acquaintance cate- 


collar” categories).° 


gory was not included in either contact 
group because, outside the university, 
its members had known only unskilled 
Negroes while in college they were ac- 
quainted with Negroes who, like them- 
selves, were preparing for professional 


occupations. 


The Government Agency Group 
Since the Government agency group 
was comparatively small it seemed de- 


sirable to retain as many ballots as pos- 


8If we had had I: 
we would have liked to 
“nonprot 


whether or not 


1 l yes 
within the siona 


discover differences 


I } ¢ 
favorabieness among these groups 


with differences in the skill levels 
respondents had known. An ins} 


sts that such a I 


entages for 


and 3 


the 


sugg¢ 


ho knew 

r cent compared 

knew onl 
npared with 


unskill 


tern ¢€ 
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sible. Instead of discarding all returns 
except those from northeastern or mid- 
western Gentiles under 30 years of age, 
as had been done with the university 
groups, the two contact groups were 
matched on background factors. 

Of those who had had at least a high- 
school education, 59 had known Ne- 
groes of professional status and 58 had 
not.” It was possible to match 39 mem- 


® Educational level above high school was the 
one background factor which could not be 
matched because of the “much greater number of 
college graduates in the first group than in the 
second. It was possible, however, to exclude from 
consideration 5 respondents with less than high- 
school education. 

Although there is a higher percentage of cc'- 
lege persons in the group more favorably disposed 
to association with Negroes, differences in educa- 
tion beyond high cannot be considered 
definitive with respect to attitudes because we get 
similar differences in attitude for comparable con- 


school 
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bers of each contact group with res; 
to the additional factors of age, SeX. | 
ligious affiliation, and section of 
country in which they hac grown 
The remaining 20 respondents in 
first contact group and 1g in the 
ond could not be matched exactly 
were sufficiently similar to warr 
their being added to the prey 
“matched” groups, since the differer 
were of a sort not likely to “load” i: 
favorable direction the scores of 
Knew-Professional group. The lat 
group included more respondents over 





tact groups in the universities where educati 
held constant. 

Horowitz, in his review of similar st 
states, “we must, therefore, question infer 
concerning the effect of higher education o 
the factors in 


attitudes because of selective 


pling” (14, p. 234). 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGES 


OF RESPONDENTS IN EacH Contact Group Wuo ConsipeREep Necroes | 


or Superior TO WHITES WITH REsPEcT TO Five CHARACTERISTICS 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


MIDWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
| 


| — 





CONTACT 
GROUP 


CHARACTER- 
ISTICS 





Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew Prof. | 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. | 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 


Carcful 
Steady 
Intelligent 
Regular 
Attendance 


Ambitious 


Favorable 
Total Score * 





No. Knew-Prof. 2 48 60 
No. DNKP . ae 40 64 





| 


CATHOLICS PROTESTANTS 





M 





75 ‘ | 7! 
33 
85 55 

2 5 30 
67 4 58 
32 33 | 20 | 24 
75 
84 3 : 51 
70 53 


/ 
65 | 30 


54 
29 





185 











13 | 23 | 39 


27 62 





* The total characteristics score is the sum of scores on the five characteristics. 


more are considered favorable. 


Scores 
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TABLE 5 


OF 
ASSOCIATE 


S 


TAGE 
witH NeGrRoEs in Six D1 


NORTHEASTERN 


PROTESTANTS 


Knew-Prof. 


DNKP 


Knew-Prof. 


DNKP 
Knew-Prof 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew-Prof. 
DNKP 
Knew-Prot 
DNKP 


. Knew-Prof. 
o. DNKP 





RESPONDENTS IN EacH ConrTAct 


Group Wuo Expressep WILLINGNESS TO 


FFERENT Ways AND IN ( u,* 


UNIVERSITY 


VERNMENT 





Willingness-to-associate-with-Negroes-in-general 


is estimated in terms of a total score 


s concerning different kinds of association with Negroes 


ars old, more males, and seven 
itherners (in contrast to none in the 
r contact group). 


RESULTS 


flerences in Attitude between Knew- 
Professional and DNKP Contact 


Groups 


Tables 4 and 5 present the data on the 
SIS OI which comparisons were made 


les 


attitudes toward Negroes expressed 


groups of white respondents differ- 
g from each other with respect to the 

upational status of the Negroes they 
had known, but alike with respect to 


imber ot other background factors. 


Opinions Concerning Negro Character- 
istics 

In Table 4 are shown the percentages 
of respondents in each contact group 
who consider each of the following five 
attributes be characteristic of 
Negro as of white workers: “careful,” 
“steady,” “intelligent,” “regular about 
coming to work,” and “eager to get 
ahead in the world.” In 
given the percentage in each group who 


to as 


addition is 


have a total characteristics score of 3 
or more, i.e., the percentage who con- 
sider Negro workers similar to white 
workers in the possession of at least 
three of the five desirable characteris- 
tics. 





43° 

When we compare the two contact 
groups within each population in terms 
of percentages of favorable responses to 
each characteristic and to at least three 
of the five of them considered together, 
we see that respondents who have 
known Negroes of professional status 


BarBarRa Krucer MacKenzie 


versity students (males and fema}, 
combined) are all significant at the 2: 


L 


(or above) level of confidence and thy: 


five of the six comparable ratios for | 
government agency population 
above 3.0. On two characteristics, “care 
ful” and “intelligent,” the Protestap; 


TABLE 6 


CriricaAL RATIes FOR THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF FAVORABLE Responses 
TOWARD Necroes GiveEN RESPECTIVELY BY THosE WHo Hap anp THosE 
Wuo Hap Not Known NEGROES OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS 








PROTESTANTS 


| 
| 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
PROTESTANTS 





MALE 


BALLOT 
FEMALE 


FEMALE 








. Careful 

. Steady 

. Intelligenc 
“Not-Absent” 
. Ambitious 
. Work with 
. Upgrade 

. Social clubs 
9. Ride next 
10. Eat with 
11. Live near 


Total characteristics 
(Items 1-5) 


Nu 


Avian Wh 
Ww ANUWAO & COW 


oo™I 


Total Association 
(Items 6-11) 


wN 
i > 


w 
© 


owwo WN 


wv 
WANWWH NNW A DA 
a \ 


CONA HOW ~ 


.o,] 
wv 





. 4.0° 








Total Association 


4-4 














* Knew-Professional vs. Ki.2ew-Unskilled-Only. 


+ Perfectly matched groups of 39 each. 


tend to have significantly higher opin- 
ions of Negroes than have those who 
lack such acquaintance. Table 6 gives 
the critical ratios for such differences 
between Protestant respondents.” It 
will be noted that the differences in per- 
centages between the two _ contact 
groups of Protestant midwestern uni- 

19 All but one of the Catholic groups were too 
small to warrant such statistical treatment. The 
ratios obtained for this group are referred to in 
discussion of differences between religious 
groups. 


the 


northeastern university population 
yields differences in opinion bet 
contact groups which are significant : 
spectively at the 1 per cent and 
per cent level of confidence. 
Willingness to Associate with 
groes. Table 5 presents the percentage 
of responses favorable to 
with Negroes in each situation and 
general (total score on items ( 
given by the two contact groups, 
who have known Negroes of! 


associat 
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status and those who have not 
such acquaintance. 
see from Table 6 tht all three 
lations, taken as wholes, yield a 
er of completely reliable differ- 
sin attitude between contact groups 
ratios of 3 or more). These 
ferences concern general willingness 
ciate with Negroes (as indicated 
sum of scores on items 6-11) and 
less to associate with Negroes 
ree different situations—in social 
in public eating places, and in 
On two other items— 


or nor ds. 


next to” in public conveyances 
having “upgraded on an equal 


with whites—two of the three 
lations yield corupletely 
rences in attitude between contact 
ips. For the third population (the 
eastern in the case of upgrading 
the midwestern in the case of riding 
nvevances), the ratios for the dif- 


reliable 


es between contact groups are 2.4 

| 2.9 respectively. Therefore, the dif- 
s in attitude on these two items, 
may be viewed with considerable 
ce that they represent a “real” 
nce since they are completely re- 
for two populations studied, and 
occur by chance for the third 
ulation only 1 per cent and 5 per 
t of the time, respectively. The crit- 
ratios for differences between the 
tact groups in willingness to work 
from 1.9 (which 
$ not quite reach the ratio of 2.0 re- 
for confidence of a difference 

he 5 per cent level) for the north- 
tern university population, to 3.3 for 
government agency population, 
th the midwestern university ratio of 


11 


Negroes vary 


22, falling in between. 


> may now look at the ratios for 
differences between percentages of 
rable responses made by the dif- 

ontact groups within the two 
versity populations when the sexes 


We see 


hat, of these 28 comparisons of sub- 


are considered separately. 
groups, 10 yield completely reliable dif 
ferences in attitude between the Knew- 
Professional and the DNKP 
groups, while 10 others yield differences 
that can also be viewed with confidence, 


contact 


five at the 1 per cent level, and five at 
the 5 per cent level. Only eight, or 
less than 30 per cent of the total num- 
ber of comparisons, failed to reveal 
significant differences between contact 
groups in willingness to associate with 
Negroes in one way or another. Three 
of these eight less-than-significant dif- 
ferences occur with respect to working 
with Negroes, two with respect to liv- 
ing near Negroes, while the other three 
are distributed among other items. On 
“willingness to eat at the same table” 
all comparisons yield reliable differ- 
ences in percentages between contact 
groups. 

Increased Willingness to Work with 
and/or to Live near Negroes. A com- 
parison of contact groups with respect 
to their responses to statements concern- 
ing greater or less willingness to work 
with and/or to live near Negroes also 
reveals some interesting differences be- 
tween those who have known Negroes 
of professional status and those who 
have not. While between 35 per cent 
and 4o per cent of each contact group in 
each population stated that they had 
changed their opinions and were now 
more willing or less willing to work 
with and to live near Negroes, there 
were marked differences between the 


respective contact groups as to the 
direction of the change. 

Table 7 shows that there is a signifi 
cant difference between the 


groups in each population in terms of 


contact 


greater 
Negroes 
The 


ratios for the differences with respect 


the percentages indicating a 


willingness to associate with 


in one or both of these ways. 
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Negt 


rtheastern 


those in intermediate 
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with Negroes are 2.6 or 2. 


| opulatic yn; those 


Negroes are 


tor living 


2.0, 2.6, and 2.1, re- 


es in Attitude between Groups 
Widely Differe nt Negro Ac- 


waintance 


addition to the above reported 
risons of the three populations in 
f differences in attitude between 
who had and those who had not 
vn Negroes of professional status, 
mpared the two university popu- 
s with respect to the total willing- 
-associate-with scores of two 
differing acquaintance groups, 
who had known Negro profes- 


A 


al people (the same group as was 


the first comparisons) and those 

the DNKP group who had 
n only unskilled Negro workers. 
critical ratios for the differences 
tude between these two contrast- 
itact groups are 4.9, 4.0, and 4.4, 
tively, for the male, female, and 


)-sexes-combined comparisons of the 


stern population, as compared 

tios of 3.2, 2.5, and 3.9 for dif- 
es between the Knew-Professional 
the entire DNKP contact groups 
this section of the country. 

the midwestern population there 
ss difference between the critical 
s derived from the two kinds of 
The data in Table 2 in- 
that this is probably due to the 


parison. 


that those who knew unskilled 
es only comprise 75 per cent of 
midwestern DNKP groups. The 
DNKP groups, on the 
hand, include as many individ- 
who have known Negro skilled 


| white-collar workers as have known 


unskilled Negroes (see Table 2). 
fact that the critical ratios for this 
ition are larger when the opinions 


contact cate- 


433 


rories are excluded and 


5 


made between contrasting acquaintance 


comparisons 


groups (Knew-Professional and Knew- 
Unskilled-Only) is another indication 
that the occupational level of the Ne- 
groes whom respondents have known 
is an important factor in determining 
willingness to associate with Negroes. 


Differences in Attitude between Other 
Contact Groups 

Tables 8 and g present findings of 
other comparisons which point in the 
same direction as the results reported 
above, i.e., that as far as professional 
and white-collar groups are concerned, 
it is the occupational status of the Ne- 
groes they have known which largely 
determines willingness to associate with 
Negroes. 

Table 8 gives the percentages of re- 
sponses favorable to with 
Negroes (total scores of 10-15) given 
by the midwestern university popula- 
tion, broken down according to three 
skill levels of Negroes known, and then 
in terms of whether or the re- 
spondents had worked with Negroes 
and, if so, whether the work done by 


association 


not 


these Negroes was of the same or 
higher skill level, or of a lower skill 
level, than that of the respondents. 

We see that the type of association 
with Negroes of professional status ap- 
pears not to be important because 70 
per cent of all three groups who have 
had this kind of contact have favorable 
total willingness-to-associate-with scores. 
If, however, there is no acquaintance 
with Negroes of professional status, the 
relative skill level of the Negroes with 
whom the respondent works seems to 
affect his attitude in a more or a less 
favorable direction as compared with 
that of individuals who knew Negroes 
of the same occupational level but who 
have not worked with them. 

Table 9 shows that, taken as a whole, 
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“outside the 
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1p of midwestern veterans ap- 

unfavorably disposed toward 
n with Negroes because only 
them | 


favorable 
ngness-to-associate-with scores. 


nt of show 
ywever, we break down the 
rding to the skill level of the 
find a 
favorable response on the 
Groups B and C 
respondents who 


they have known, we 


combined, 
the 22 
ked having known Negroes 
n other than unskilled occu 

indicated that had 


he armed services with Ne- 


they 
same level tasks (skilled or 
On the other 


1 in 
1 if 


nature). 


re was a favorable response 


A, the 
indicated acquaintance with 
N yroes only. 


+ 
diffe r 


5 per cent ot Group 


The crigical 
ence betw een these 
is 5.4. 
tionship between Attitude 
Negroes and Variety of 
Contact saith Negroes 
o determine whether or not 
of contact respondents ha 
Negroes was related to will- 
them, total 
s-to-associate-with scores were 


ot 
in 


associate Vv ith 


with the number situa- 


ondents checked answer 
ns concerning work experi- 
places of acquaintance with 


plant.” 


titu les of two of the SIX groups 


the midwestern university 


obtained by anal 
ller group of vet 
Twenty 
on their ballots that ney 
Negro servicemen. Only 
» indicated that their contact with 
een limited to those engaged in 
had favorable total willingness-to- 
(10-18), in contrast to like 
14 of the 15 had had 


Ni groes ot 


iniversity. two 


wrot 


tact with 


res 
others who 


higher occupational 
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DNKP the government 
agency Knew-Professional group, seem 
the va 


group and 


to have been little affected DY 
of 
Negroes; approximately the same per- 
centages ol had 

Negroes in more sit 
in low- as in high-score cate 


riety contact they had had with 


those who known 


three or uations 
appearing 
gories. These are the groups which 


os 


st favorably and 


t 
are, respectively, the lea 


“ag 
the most favorably disposed toward as 


sociation with Negroes. 


= | 


In the case of the other four 


oroups, 
number of situat in 
had known Ne 
does appear to have had an effect on 


attitudes 


however, the ions 


which members °TOeSs 


their since between one-half 


¢ 


and two-thirds of those in the highest 


total willingness-to-asso 


c } 
gory (scores of 15-15) and one- 


tenth to one-third of those in the lowest 
{i ated 


only 


(scores of 1 


wn Negro 


score 


category 
that they had kn« 


or more situations. 


These findings suggest that variety of 
contact with Ne groes, aS Wt ll as ac 
Ne oToeS of 
tus, has a favorable effect 
| | 


whit per toward 
i 


Li 
ance with high o 
cupational sta 
’ 


on the tude ot sons 


Negroes. 
The Relationship between Attitude 
toward Negroes and Factors Other 
than Contact 

In order to appraise the importance 
of differences in factors which we had 


heid constant when comparing contac 
groups to ascertain the influence on at 
titude of differences in the occupational! 
level of Negro acquaintances, we also 
and attitude 


analyzed _ the 


scores of the university groups in terms 


opinion 


of differences in section of the coun- 
try, sex, and religious background of 
respondents. Tables 4 and 5 above 
present the data in such a way as to 
make possible such comparisons, one 


at a time. 
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In terms of total willingness-to-asso- 
ciate-with scores, contact groups of 
Protestants differ from each other much 
more than do comparable Catholic 
groups. The critical ratio for this dif- 
ference between the northeastern male 
Protestant contact groups is 3.2, com- 
pared with .48 for the difference be- 
tween the Catholic groups with re- 
spect to general willingness to asso- 
ciate with Negroes. 

Sectional Differences. With respect to 
all types of association with Negroes, 
Protestant northeasterners are more 
favorably disposed than are comparable 
midwesterners. For the male DNKP 
contact groups the differences are great 
for three items: upgrading, participa- 
tion in social clubs, and riding with. 
Compared with the men, Protestant 
women respondents who have known 
Negroes of professional status differ less 
from section to section but, like the 
men, those from the Northeast are 
more favorable toward association in 
all ways than are those from the Mid- 
west. The largest sectional differences 
for Protestant women in the DNKP 
contact groups are for “working with” 
and “living near” Negroes. 

Protestant northeasterners on the 
whole also tend to have more favor- 
able opinions of Negro characteristics 
than do Protestant midwesterners. Both 
contact groups of male northeasterners 
and the female northeastern DNKP 
contact group have considerably higher 
opinions of Negroes with respect to 
the following characteristics: “careful,” 
“quick to catch on,” and “eager to get 
ahead in the world.” There are con- 
siderable sectional differences, too, for 
both male and female DNKP contact 
groups regarding two additional char- 
acteristics: “steady” and “likely to be 
absent.” Sectional groups in the Knew- 
Professional category, however, differ 
comparatively little from each other 


with respect to these items. Cop; 
groups of midwestern females 
from one another much more regard 
ing total characteristics scores than 
comparable northeastern groups, 1 
critical ratios for these differences be. 
ing 2.5 and .6 for the midwestern and 
northeastern groups, respectively, 
Comparisons of the two sectional 
groups of male Catholics show north. 
easterners to have a higher opinion of 
Negro characteristics than do com. 
parable midwesterners with one excep. 
tion; a slightly smaller percentage ; 
Catholic northeasterns than of midwes. 
erners in the DNKP contact groups 
think that Negroes and whites a 
“equally quick to catch cn.” There 
are less consistent sectional difference 
between Catholic groups with respect 
to willingness to associate with Ne. 
groes. The DNKP contact groups 
from both sections respond similarly t 


are sectional differences between 
Knew-Professional contact groups ¢ 
pecially on three items: social partic. 
pation, riding with, and eating with 
Negroes, toward which the northeas- 
ern group is considerably more favor- 
able. 

Sex Differences. Referring again t 
Tables 4 and 5, we see that there are 
no consistent sex differences. DNK? 
contact groups of female Protestant 
from both sections have more favorable 
opinions of Negro characteristics than 
do comparable males, but there is 
such consistent sex difference between 
Protestants who have known Negros 
of professional status or between Catt 
olic DNKP contact groups. In terms 
of the total characteristics score, both 
Protestant and Catholic northeastera 
males in the Knew-Professional 
tact group are more favorable than art 
comparable females, but with respect 
to willingness to associate with N 
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oes in specific situations no consistent with respect to willingness to associate 


ey differences appear. with Negroes. 
Among twelve comparisons of north- There is only one significant differ- 
rern Protestants with respect to will- ence in opinion between Protestant 
to associate with Negroes in contact groups, that concerning “care- 
situations there are two differ- ful” (vatio 2.2), while there are signi- 
aces in a direction in which the males _ficant differences between comparable 
more favorable and two in which Catholic groups with respect to three 
females are more favorable. Sim- items: “steady,” “intelligent,” and “like- 
comparisons of northeastern Cath- ly to be absent” (for which the critical 
-; vield three sex differences, all in ratios-are, in turn, 2. 1, 2.2, and 2.3) and 
he direction of the males being more in terms of the total characteristics score 
favorable. On the other hand, mid- (for which the critical ratio is 4.2). 
western Protestant females appear to be With respect to willingness to asso- 
favorable than are males toward ciate with Negroes, Protestant contact 
association with Negroes in that five groups differ significantly from one an- 
sex differences with respect to individ- other on four items and in terms of 
| items are in that direction, as is the the total willingness-to-associate-with 
ne difference in terms of total willing- score, while comparable Catholic groups 
ness-to-associate-with score.’” differ significantly with respect to only 
‘eat with.” 


ness 


‘ 


Religious Differences. There are no one item: 
consistent differences between Catholics 
nd Protestants with respect either to 
pinions concerning Negro character- Our results are similar to those of 
stics or to will ngness to associate with three recent studies which have at- 
Negroes. In terms of the effect of oc- tempted to analyze the importance of 
$ cupational level of Negro acquaintance, various background factors in determin- 
however, there does appear to be a_ ing attitudes toward members of minor- 
lifference between Catholics and Prot- ity groups, including Negroes. 
stants Gordon Allport and Bernard Kramer 
Catholic male** contact groups differ - (1) studied “the correlates of prejudice 


DiscussIon OF RESULTS 


jore from one another than do compa- in a rank and file group of college 
Protestant contact groups with students as revealed with the aid of a 
spect to opinions of individual charac- fairly long questionnaire containing in 
teristics of Negroes, and in terms of the acdition to a prejudice scale, many 
tal characteristics score. On the other questions framed on the basis of various 
Protestant contact groups differ current causal hypotheses.” One of these 
re than comparable Catholic groups hypotheses was that prejudice is “aug- 
se findings are in agreement with Horo- mented (or lessened) by ween with 
mmary of investigations of sex differ- minority groups. The subjects were 
des, which he points out “reveal no 439 students from three New England 
relationship. Some _ studies indicate ‘ i] 7 A | - hs Oe 
sample observed, males were more colleges. . mong the questions were 
lerant) while others report that females several which were similar to ours in 
i} | . ‘ ses ' : ' . 
eral. Several studies report neg- that they dealt with generalizations re 
erences. Studies by Crawford and the ‘ " . a 
Survey indicate that the direction of the garding Negro characteristics and prop- 
s which appear varies from question to ositions concerning Negroes’ economic 
(14, p. 228). . : ¢ as = ; 
rights. The following findings of this 


4, | 
only Catholic groups which were sufh- an “rn 
irge to warrant such statistical treatment. study are similar to ours: (1) Genu- 
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ine contact between members of groups 
having the same or nearly the same 
economic and social status improves 
friendly relations between them.” (2) 
“The more numerous the equal status 
coniacts (respondents reported), the 
less the prejudice.” 

sabette Samelson (18) analyzed over 
2500 replies to the 1944 National Opin- 
ion Research Center Survey of Opin- 
ions concerning Negroes. She distin- 
guished five patterns, three of which 
are similar to ours: “characteristics” 
(two iterns concerning the similarity 
of Negro and white intelligence and 
blood); “rights” (four items worded 
“should,” concerning education, job op- 
portunities, and the opportunity of be- 
ing served in restaurants); and “social 
distance” (willingness to have Negroes 
work at the same or better job at the 
same place as the respondents, willing- 
ness to eat at next table in a restaurant, 
and willingness to “accept” Negroes as 
neighbors). 

She found certain differences in 
reaction between the “rights” and 
“social distance” questions which she 
thought might be attributable to the 
effect of differences in wording be- 
tween the two groups: “Should X be 
done?” and “Would you be willing to 
do X?” This is similar to the dif- 
ferences in the size of the intercorrela- 
tions among what we termed the 
“should” and “I would” statements 
within our ‘“willingness-to-associate- 
with” group of items. Samelson found, 
as we did, that favorable attitudes tend 
to go together, but her intercorrelations 
were somewhat lower than ours, e.g., 
the correlation between willingness “to 
eat at next table” and “to accept as 
neighbors” was .75, while for com- 
parable items our intercorrelation was 
oo. Her correlation ratios fer the 


major patterns indicate relationships of 


about .4c vetween “characteristics” and 
“rights” and between “characteristics” 


and “social distance.” Our correla) 


between total characteristics 
items concerning willingness 
ate with Negroes range from .18 

Same.son found the most “d 
tic” question to be “Would it 
any difference to you if a Neg: 
ily moved in next door?”; wh 
found responses to willingness + 
at the same table as Negroes” 
restaurant or cafeteria) to be th 
significant of general attitude x 
Negroes. Perhaps the slightly 
wording of the NORC question 
at the next table,” made this | 
association seem less intimat 
group Samelson studied just a 
question “I would just as soon 
Negro neighbors as white ones” | 
more passive connotation than | 
Negroes move in next door 
the “eating near” and “living 
questions had great discrim 
power in both studies. 

Nathaniel Gage (6) analyzed 7 
turns of the Purdue Opinion P 
Young People, taken in De 
1946, and designed to ascertain 1 
titudes of northern high-school 
toward members of minority 
The questions asked were select 


1 


among those used in previous PO! 


polls and from several adult o 
polls. Gage was interested in d 
strating “a method of quantifyin 
importance of ‘determinants’ o1 
lates of opinion” by means of 


of variance and the use of Gutt: 


id f 


method of scale analysis. He found 
questions to have “high load 


Factor I,” which he termed a “gener 


ized willingness to confer upon 


groes an occupational and, to a less 


extent, personal contact status equ 
that of whites.” These questions 


cerned: (a) the Negroes’ right to ente 


trained occupations on the same | 


as white people, (4) willingness to ha 
Negroes work at the same kind of | 


} 


Ne 
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same place (the NORC poll 
. included in Samelson’s study), 
ngness to have a Negro nurse, 
forcing of persons who run 
entertainment to admit per- 
races. The intercorrelations 


first three items were about 


found that only one of six per- 
was significantly related to 
he scale of attitudes toward 
-. the rural-urban residence 
signiil 


rural being 


re favorably disposed toward 


group 


In conclusion he says, 


1 


> type of attitud onsidered 


1 ' 


mn should be raised 
ological” 


mic status, < 


factors su 


nsidered 
cantly associated with dif 


s toward N« 


tion. If further controlled 


rroes certain! 


uch factors as these in rela 
these 


turn 


attitudes corroborates 
ychologist must 
nd clinical hypotheses 
such jactors 


oncerning may 


dificult to obtain 


th this kind of dynainic hypothe 
our study has been concerned. 
cognize that we have no direct 
statements on the 
that 


protes- 


from the 
who indicated 


Negroes of 
status had come in contact with 


tha 
nat 


those 


had known 


1 fortuitously and not because they 
ght association due to a previ- 
favorable disposition toward such 
We consider the latter possi 

in view of the 


unlikely, however, 


the government agency popu- 
il of whom came in contact 
Negroes in the course of a day’s 
yielded the same differences in 
de between contact groups as did 
ollege populations. This point of 


is further substantiated by the re- 


sults of an analysis of the three popula- 
tions in terms of the percentages of each 
contact group that had known Negroes 
in the different ways indicated on the 
ballot; working with, living near, shop- 
ping in the same stores, going to the 
activities, in social 


same school, in wat 


clubs, and in church groups. A com- 
the 
this respect r vealed great similarity be- 
If the Knew-Professional 
contact groups had sought acquaintance 


with Negroes we would expect to find 


parison ol two contact groups in 


tween then. 


higher percentage ot these 


DNKP 


1 | 
grouns checking the various places of 


much 


groups than ol the contact 


association. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Acquaintance with Negroes of rel 
atively hich 
important factor in 
able attitudes of white persons 
Negroes. 

\ number of comparisons were made 
of the 
three different populations) who dif 


) 
occupational status is an 
a oo 
determining javor 


toward 


attitudes of groups (w thin 


fered from one another with respect 


to the occupational status of the Ne- 
had Statistically 


significant differences in attitude were 


they known. 


groes 


found between these contact group 


with respect to answers to items on a 
questionnaire opinions of 
Negro charac teristics and W illingne § to 


associate with Negroes in a variety of 


concerning 


situations. 

Comparisons were also made between 
contact groups in terms of the percent- 
ages reporting a change in attitude in 
the direction of greater willingness to 
near Negroes. 
yielded differ- 
which 


work with and/or to live 
These comparisons, too, 
ences between “contact” groups 
dletely reliable or were signi- 


confi- 


were 


fican: the 1 per cent level of 


dence. 
V ate seth AT samen 
2. Variety of contact with Negroes, 


as well as the occupational level of Ne- 
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gro acquainiances, appears to affect in 
a favorable direction the attitude of 
white persons toward Negroes. 

The six contact groups which com- 
prise the three populations studied were 
analyzed in terms of the percentages in 
each total willingness-to-associate-with 
score (1-4, 5-9, 10-14, 15-15) 
who had known Negroes in three or 
hive of the six 


category 
more situations. In 
groups, more than 5c per cent of those 
who scored in the highest quarter of 
the distribution of total willingness-to- 
associate-with scores (15-18) had known 
Negroes in three or more situations 
while only 20 per cent or less of those 
in the lowest quarter of the total will- 
ingness-to-associate-with score distribu- 
tion had had a comparable variety of 
contact with Negroes. 

3. Willingness to associate with Ne- 
groes in one situation ts closely related 
to willingness to associate with Negroes 
in other situations. 

The average of the intercorrelations 
among the six “association” items is 
67; the median of the fifteen correla- 
tions being .70. 

4. Opinions of Negro characteristics 
are more closely related to willingness 
to associate with Negroes in some ways 
than in others. 

Willingness to live near, to ride with, 
and to eat with Negroes correlate with 
total characteristics scores .46, .48 and 

2, respectively, while similar correla- 
tions for “work with,” “upgrade,” and 
“social clubs” are .30, .25, and .18. 

Apparently willingness to grant Ne- 
groes economic and social equality is 
largely determined by factors other 
than opinions that Negroes are as 
likely as white persons to possess the 
five characteristics presented on the bal- 
lot. 

5. Willingness-to-eat-at-the-same-table 
with Negroes is the item which shows 
the highest correlation with the total 
willingness-to-associate-with score, with 
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the total characteristics score, 4 
each of the other association item 
well. It is also the kind of asscy 
to which there were the smalley 
favorable 


centages olf respons 


concerning which there were th 
reliable differences in attitude betwe 
contact groups in all three populati 
6. No consistent sex or religious 
ferences were found with respect 
favorableness toward Negroes. (a 
olics and Protestants differ, however. 
that 
ences in attitude between Catholic co 


there are more significant differ 
tact groups with respect to opinions 

Negro characteristics and more signi{ 
cant differences between Prorestant co; 
tact groups with respect to willingn 

to associate with Negroes. 

7. There 1s a consistent difference in 
attitude between the northeastern ané 
midwestern university populations 

This may be a secondary effect 
differences between universities 
terms of the 
known Negroes of relatively high 


percentages who 


cupational levels. 

Although the two university p 
lations yield similar differences in 
tude between their contact groups, t 
differ from one another with 1 
to percentages of favorable res 
to items on the questionnaire 
terms of percentages of favorabl 
association scores. These differen 
favorableness toward Negroes pat 
differences in the proportions of ¢! 
spective populations that have had 
tact with Negroes of relatively 
occupational status. We see from 7 
2 and 3 that 3g per cent of the | 
midwestern university group 15 
ably disposed toward association wil 
Negroes (as indicated by total willing 
ness-to-associate-with scores), compar 
with 81 per cent of the northeaster 
university population. The percentages 
of the two groups who have had 
tact with Negro professional people a 
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nt ind 40 pel cent, respectively. g. HarTLey 


m nted out above, there is an 


difference between the uni- 

. with respect to the kinds of 

-< respondents have had with Ne pag eg Barge 

While the midwestern DNKP white panic , geen ; 
group 1s largely a “knew-un- oe ee Army S 
!Negroes-only” greup, the north- 13. Karz, D.. & Braty, K. Racial 


, university DNKP contact 


s approximately as many re 


group one hundred college students Chis Jour 

NAL, 1933, 28, 280—29¢ 

; & Brary, K. Racial prejudice and 

ats who have known Negro socetenes, This fewnmat. 100 
ir workers as have known 

KLINEBER( Characteristics of the 

i : {merican ) New York: Harper 

occupational level of Negro 1944 


nskilled Negroes. 
ance is as important a factor . Mintz, A., & Horow!tz E I Differential 
. test responses to differently qualified mem 
Ne- bers of ethnic groups. Unpublished paper. 
>the results of our comparisons » Murpny, G., Mureny, L. B., & Newcoms, 
Tr. M Experimental social psychol 


termining attitudes toward 


grouns suggest, and if Sherif New York: Har BY 
ox New York arper, 1937 
rect in concluding that “so Rosz, A. M. Studies in reduction of preju- 
ms arise from actual life situ- dice. Chicago: American Council on Race 
fs : > of f Relations, 1947. Muimeographed 
1 consequence of contact oO tome. 7 The patterning of attitudes 


th one another,” it may be and beliefs regarding the American Negro. 
nebliched Doctor's ti a mcel 

consistent differences in atti- Unpublished Doct thesis, Harvard Um 

h we find between the two 


versity, 194 
ScHOENFELD, W. N An experimental study 


popul ittons 18 but a reflec tion of some problems relating to stereotypes. 
, . rch. Psychol. New York. 1042. No 
t on attitude of the differing , New Sern, 3962 
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NONDIRECTIVE COUNSELING IN ALLERGIC COMPLAINTs 


BY CHARLES A. CURRAN 
St. Charles College, Columbus, Ohio 


t the present time the words “psy- 
chosomatic” and “psychogenic” 
appear quite frequently in med- 

ical literature. Since many are main- 
taining that emotional problems are 
likely responsible for a significant num- 
ber of the illnesses which appear in a 
physician’s office, counseling techniques 
and psychotherapy are becoming in- 
creasingly important in general medi- 
Almost field of medicine 
would now seem to open research pos- 


cine. any 
sibilities for one skilled in counseling. 
new 
the 


This, it seems to me, introduces ; 
area of activity and research for 
psychologist. 

Since the field of medicine is so wide, 
diagnostic investigation has to be con- 
fined to a defined and limited area. It 
is essential that this work be carried 
on in close coeperation with a medical 
specialist in the particular area chosen. 
The medical personnel must of course 
be responsible for the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the physiological approach. 
Fortunately, the psychological possibili- 
ties are now sufficiently noted in med- 
ical literature that specialists in a num- 
ber of fields would likely be quite 
willing and even anxious tu cooperate 
in such research. The present paper 
is an attempt to survey the results of 
one such research project. 

For some time the writer and others 
have been investigating the field of 
allergic complaints.’ In this field there 

1 The writer wishes here to express his deep 
appreciation to John H. Mitchell, M.D., Director 
of the Allergy Clinic, Ohio State University, and 
to Ruth N. Myers, B.S., and William F. Mitchell, 
M.D., Iola Sivon, M.D., and Beverly J. Phillips, 
R.N., of the Clinic staff for the kindness and 
cooperation which made possible this aad other 
research articles. 


had already been an awareness of 
psychological factors at least 
kinds of illness. On asthma and + 
rhea, for example, in 1928 the A 
Research Council (2) reported: 
the recent results it appears ck 
the psychological element w 
greater importance than we had 
pated.” 
been 
other allergic 


Psychogenic factors hay 
mentioned in relation 
components, 
chronic urticaria (hives). 

In the present research proj 
cause the patient intake was | 
counseling is time-consuming, 
not possible to offer counseling t 
for treatment. 


one who came 


method of diagnostic discrimit 
was necessary so that counseling n 
be offered to those most likely 
spond to it. This was simplif 
what because a large number 
positively to various skin tests 
proved to be helped by the estab! 
allergy treatments. Personality 
lems seemed to be playing littl 
part in their illness. This group 
then be excluded by the fact that t 
were cleap-cut allergic medical cases 
We have reported elsewhere on | 
diagnostic aspects of the study ol 
proximately two thousand cases 
atopic eczema, perennial nasal 
toms (rhinitis), asthma, chronic 
caria (hives), and ragweed hay fever 
(6, 7, 8). There was a definit 
ference between the allergic and 


The group 


non-aliergic group.” 
proved to be allergic seemed to give 4 


2 We use the term “non-allergic” t 
reacting to the tests for allergy’ or in 
apparen? physical causes for their illn 
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t _— ray ; 
rwagggeenc history with com- rd to chang L anyway, 
tle emotion and few orher I guess 


But the group that gen 
not to be allergic had a 
of other complaints about 
gue, nervousness, sleep 
ular aches, etc., accom 
Liness. ‘T his second type 
the “multiple complaint 
44 
this group of patients then L It soon became apparent, however, 
ore or less severely from that a number of other patients were 


1 
i 
i 


which simulated allergic ill-\ probably being blocked by suc 


} | 
ho gave no positive skin ness since tney were not quite ready 


i abr upt 


at the same time had a |to face personal issues so quickly. A 


of multiple complaints second method was devised through the 


nsidered the most suitable development of a check-list of various 
ling. The problem, of complaints. Instead of the routine di 

to enable them to see that rective medical questions ordinarily 
n-medicinal service could be of asked by the physician, the counseling 
hem. \'Two procedures were skilled person was the first to see all 
The first was to carry on those who checked a large number of 
diagnosis to its completed multiple complaints. Before the al 
n tell the verson that so lergy tests or physicu. examination were 
illergists were concerned, given, a counseling interview was in 
not find the cause of their itiated immediately. It was felt that 
was explained that recent the usual medical case history where 

d psychological research was the peuient simply responds to the doc 
W physical factors and per- tor’s questions, while valid enough in 
blems often went together; strict allergic cases, might readily be 
ps if they would care to talk . fixing these other patients’ minds on 
ne more generally about them- physical factors, making them already 
might discover if certain dependent on the physician for answers 
work problems were upsetting their problems and in some cases 
This clear-cut, rather abrupt ¢V¥eM Causing sensitive and _ hypertense 
proved helpful to a number Patients to be resistant and hostile. 
These people were aware of This, we fe... was a bad start for any 
personal problems and were aacIng of possible psychogenic factors. 
ieved to learn that they could Consequently, with these patients a 
nts th inn tin oe. nondirective procedure was used 


g excerpt would indicate this kind 
n: 


(4, 5, 11, 13). Patients were encour 
agec to talk about themselves in what 
ever way they wished. No effort was 
, | think, was rather hesitant at first made to focus the patient's statements 

L ’ = ‘ 

he didn’t know how I would’ on physical symptoms. Interestingly, 
ut | was in a way relieved when ; 

me that there might be some 
ogical things there. Although I VM more complete and accurate medi- 


ess a state of mind sometimes is pretty cal information than, in the physicians’ 4 


this procedure in many cases produced 
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judgment, would likely have been 
achieved in response to their routine 
diagnostic questions. 

With the use of this nondirective his- 
tory-taking procedure a number of 
patients were able at the end of a half 
hour to realize from their own free re- 
lease that they had quite a number of 
personal problems and that these prob- 
lems likely had something to do with 
their physical illness. The following 
cases illustrate this dawning aware» 
ness: 


Asthma: “In fact, you know, if that (prob- 
lem of possessive mother) cleared up, I 
wouldn’t even be troubled with my allergy— 
if I could, you know—well, the more and 
more that I think about this anymore, I’m 
convinced that it has something to do with a 
situation—even though I know that I’m 
allergic to other things—pollens and things. 
I’m almost positive. (Pause—3 seconds) The 
first time I had the asthma, I was in another 
college, and I was very, very much upset 
about a fellow that I was very much inter- 
ested in, and I thought I was carrying my 
cross very bravely and all. I know that all 
of a sudden I just kept feeling myself more 
and more tired, and more and more dejected. 
In fact I wrote home about it, and they told 
me, (mumbling) ... and you'll get over it. 
But that’s what happened. . . 

Rhinitis: (non-allergic) “Everytime I get 
excited or get nervous I can just feel my nose 
swelling up.” 

Another patient whose chief complaint is 
rhinitis: “I'd go out and be sitting down 
playing a game of cards with the neigh- 
bors—or somebody might come in—I'd get 
excited, and just that quick it would start 
me, see. Yet, I knew I wouldn’t be around 
anything in the house that would cause it, 
see—at the time.” 

Hives: “... but in the last three weeks, 
I've had a lot of worry and sickness in the 
family, but it seems like anything that excites 
me, I break out in them . . . my sister has 
been awful sick, and it seems like if I could 
just completely relax and quit worrying, I'd 
be all right.” 

Even by the second interview this patient 
is much improved: 

“Seems like my mind is more relaxed than 
it was before. Maybe it was because I came 
here, see, and think that I will find some- 


thing that may be causing@kem and of 


other little things have straightened 
little bit better, so—, . . . When I’m cena 
you know, when things are going prem 
good and everything is going smoothly 
things don’t bother me, well, the hive 
better, and I think the last two or three 
I've kinda relaxed. You know, things 
bothering me so much. But other than 

I haven't felt bad or anything, so mayty 
scared them out of me here or somet) 


(laughed) 


Patients did not always reach thy 


_kind of awareness. After the physic 


examination and allergy tests were com. 
pleted and the physician could not x. 
sure them of a medical cause of thei 
illness, they did not wish to return, 
other words, it seemed the 
needed some insight into the rela 
ship of personal problems with his 
ness before any successful counselin 


found great value in the release allows 
them and the feeling of acceptance the 
received in contrast to the hostility 
rejection they experienced in other p} 
sicians’ offices. 

Corresponding to the nondirective in 
terview process extended to adults, pla 
therapy® was offered to those childre 
with physical illness of allergic type 
who did not react positively to the sk 
tests and other physiological examina 

€¥ =n as these children work 

r psychological conflicts, t 
f states improved, as in the 
iow: J ace: 

Joe is a six-year-old boy, whose 
complaint was nasal disorders. As 
mother gave the history, it becam 
dent there were many other pr 
in addition to the chief problen 
which he came. Nightmares, in 
to defend himself against his 
mates, threatening statements 
himself and his mother were so 
the problems mentioned. In the 


8 Axline (3) describes in detail the ! 
materials which were also used here. 
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ws Joe pretends he is in nightmare After a series of similar play sessions 
1 in which the toys are nightmares in which Joe worked through a num 


the people are nightmares. In one ber of other problems, the mother re 
the interviews he gets rid of all the _ ported: 

igh mares except one, who is a magic We're very happy about his other prob 
, yhtmare. Although this nightmare lems He's done beautifully ' There's 
ens coming back to life, he success- quite a change. ... 1 don’t think we have 
iy imprisons him at the end of the problems any more. I think he's quite 
tun normal. I’m very happy. His school grades 
nterview. have risen phenomenally His teacher says 


This nightmare plane is definitely ex that now he'll take anybody on in the yard. 


ded. There’s one more nightmare 


ne. The nightmare plane is knock- At che same time the nasal condition 


things over. Bang! Bang! ... had cleared up so that he no longer 


Th, “roe ) j r} 
The father gets uy and chases the night acodied wunnmens 
mare plane... . Zoom! Crash The 


nightmare plane exploded. Now, the The fact that counseling and play 
nightmare doctor is walking down the therapy were often successful in aiding 
rect, and he don’t see the river, and patients who seemed to get no help 

goes and walks right into the river. from physical treatment raised many 
nd the water goes up and up and : 


him until now the nightmare questions. One of these was the de 


cone te deamedl gree to which emotional factors might 
Now, the nightmares are gone. differ between the allerg:c and non- 
iightmare planes exploded and the allergic groups. We have already 
are doctor just went in the pointed out how multiple complaints 


: : , seemed to be much more common in 
here’s one more nightmare. He 


knows some magic that will keep him > , 
vetting back to life. He can’t die. the content of the initial interviews of 


the non-allergic group. Besides this, 


nist: There is still another nightmare. this non-allergic group seemed to fit 
baby can't get him dead. They rather closely the problem-stating char- 


sch the ; . ~ he 8 one : 
sh they could. He hides behind here. acteristics of psychologically malad- 


rat sci dt _jumed people dace by Sapder (1), 

ff that last nightmare, but they’ @nd they also seemed to express a large 
aven't done it yet. number of those factors which has been 
The tree falls on the nightmare man. described as negative emotion. When 
t kills him . the patients were allowed to talk freely 
pist: The magic nightmare man is MOW they stated a number of personal prob 
lems, expressed confusions and con; 
flicts, and were generally unhappy. * 


Now we will start putting things up. 
ist: Now, you you can start building 
again, since the nightmares are all For some time we had been making 


phonographic recordings of patient in 

as they get things together again, 
nightmare man jumps up. : 
don’t know what to do to keep 
dead. (Joe builds a jail out of 
and puts the nightmare man opening half-hour interviews of 24 per 


terviews. In order to investigate this 
question further, verbatim typescripts 
were made from the recordings of the 


sons with rhinitis complaints. Twelve 


Chey are trying to keep the night random cases of positive skin reactions 
man in jail with blocks all around 


. Sata ageaeetlinams unite Ni scien 
) he won't get out. and 12 negative were chosen. The type 


‘eo " } > . , > > 
they are putting the blocks on scripts were then scored to determine 
the degree of psychological maladjust 
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ment the interview content revealed. ‘The high emotional content oj 
The method of scoring and mathemat-{ ments of the non-allergic group 
ical analysis has been explained in detail \ evident from this chart. Where t 
elsewhere (4). Briefly, the patients’ re- © lergic cases talked primarily aby 
sponses on the typescript are divided precise illness and its effects, ¢ 
into four main categories: Negative , allergic group had many more pe; 
Emotion, Positive Emotion, Insight, Afactors to bring in. Conflict and 
and Choice. Each of the main cate- fusion statements were highest. 
gories are in turn subdivided. The _ ity scored next, and fear was third 
Negative Emotion category, for ex- noticed here that, when the, 
umple, is divided into eight groups— lowed to talk freely without b 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN 
VASOMOTOR RHINITIS 


Negative Emotion Score 
Group VM Contrasted with Group A 
24 Cases-- Phonographically Recorded History 


0 30 60 90 120 150 180 210 240 270 300 
4 ME RB Mh. he nhs ob or 





Negative Emotion 
Score in Group VM 
(Negative Skin 
test Group) 





Negative Emotion 
Score in Group A 
(Positive Skin 
test Group) 








hostility (NEH); conflict and confu- rected into physical symptoms, t! 
sion (NEC); fear and worry (NEF); terview cofitefit grew gradual 
dependency (NED); social madadjust- personal and more openly emoti 
ment (NES); escape (NEE); rejection was often their first experience in { 
of self (NER); and unhappiness that they could talk unreservedly : 
(NEU). Thus it was possible for the themselves and their disturbances 
contents of each response to be scored at the same time receive acceptan 
under any of these heads as well as a medical clinic. The following 
under the Positive Emotion, Insight, typical combined statement of « 
and Choice categories. The accom- and fatigue (NEC): 

panying chart gives the contrasting —qy, fatigue, you know, it’s just that terri 
scores of the 24 interviews. fatigue. .. . Now when I go up to A’s 





NonNDIRE 


just 


ry, and anx- 


NEF cate 


mind 
e store things 


bout and 


higure 
why, the 
I've been 
and it 

ould 


asn't the 


sore, 
think | 
ist W 

, 
ponsil ility oft the store, and 
nd wondering how they are 


lay. 


patient expresses unhappi- 


u know 
I don't 
[ mean to be free and con 


I panionlike ] 


than anything. 


need com 


hat’s what 


ntly, these would 
nfusion of thought, inability 


and on, 


patients 


entrate, sO such as 


member like I should 
I’m very forgetful 
should. Peop 
but ] 


an’tr 
too 
way | 
tupid a lot of 
had any understanding. 


rate the 


times, 


fusion and worry were common 


(NED and NEF): 


U 


y 


2n awful worry to me 


[ mean it (the personal prob 


its been 


TIVE COUNSELING IN 


Al LE.RGIC 


COMPLAINTS 


We 


between 


might this contrast 


the the non 
a 

' ‘ ’ 
All€ Pyle 


ements 


1 1 . 
half-hour ( ed stat 


that patients coming to any physician’s 
ofhce 


physical 


who complain bitterly of many 


symptoms are often symbol 


izing their general state of psychological 
maladjustment rather than giving a 


Need 


the 


clear-cut picture of their illness.* 


ing emotional release, they 


~ 


same time often constrained to phrase 


are al 


their language in physiological terms, 


b 


and to make aches and pains the su 
ject of their conflicts and hestilities. 
Another question which might be 
raised is whether persons-ctoming for 
physical help could readily admit the 
need for counseling. The fact that the 
service was given in a medical clinic 
proposes a special problem about the 
kind of help these patients were willing 
to accept. Ordinarily, when a client 


comes to a counselor, he expects psy- 
chological help. But these patients came 
they felt 
A change of 


attitude would likely have to take place, 


to a medical clinic because 


themselves physically ill. 


if they were to return for further coun 
seling interviews. It could be expected, 
that a 


face their need for help in solving per- 


therefore, number might not 
sonal provlems and so would not re- 
turn. If, however, they returned for a 
second counseling interview, it could 
be assumed that, to some degree, these 
patients had accepted the need to think 
through personal problems in relation 


to their illness. 


physical disorders accounted 


with the chicf 


* Allan (i) found 
for only 20 per cent of 
complaint of fatigue and weakness. 


OO cases 
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We have ao complete answer to this 
question ol the degree of success of such 
a counseling service in a medical clinic. 
by 


However, out of 73 patients seen 


one counselor, 55 returned for a second 
counseling interview. Of these, 35 re- 


turned for -three 
indicating that 
ship had definitely been established. 
This particular quite 
skilled in nondirective techniques. A 


less skillful counselor, of course, might 


or more interviews, 


a counseling relation- 


counselor was 


not have been so successful in establish- 
ing a relationship where patients could 
admit the need for personal help. 
Many patients felt noticeably helped 
by the interviews and some spoke of 
the experience as being one of the most 
valuable of their lives. Many of those 
who reacted negatively to all skin tests 
improved physically even after one in- 
terview although the physicians either 
gave no medication or were sure the 
have 


could not 


In the follow- 


medication given ac- 
counted for the change. 
ing case, for example, a patient who be- 
the 


in breathing (due originally to 


gan interview with extreme difh- 
culty 
seasonal asthma although this would 
not appear to explain her present state) 
gradually began to breathe more easily 
as she expressed insights into her con- 


dition. 


Case or Mrs. B 
(Mrs. B. comes in gasping for breath 


—she seems thoroughly exhausted. She 


lowers her head and closes her eyes.) 


I'm sick—I hardly get my 
breath you see | ust have to pull for every 
bit of breath I I'm 
breath is going to be my last 


anxiety, | 


just so can 


get just afraid every 


it's a nervous 
ut I just can’t do anything about it. 
| have to pull from way down in here to get 

afraid if I don’t pull like 


Sreathing. Ever 


I’m 
that I might quit 


been 


my breath 
since I’ve 
been afraid if anything got 


I'd get T. B. I’ve 


110 I’ve 


a child I’ve 
wrong with 
never weighed more than 


lungs, 


my 


and just 
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had fear pounded into me by « 


ings, “Don’t get cold—be sur 
coat wal 
you'll get T. B You know 
have T. B. so much more than 
and I’ve always been afraid of it 
that if I had this weakness in sor 
of my body besides my chest | 
nearly so frightened. I know 
I know that’s 
and yet I just don’t have the 
When | 


door 


anxiety condition. 


had 


and called 


thing about it 
day, I went to the 
She came 
that’s all 
Then 


my goodness, if | 


bor. tanned 


me my family can <« 


else. was all ove 


‘Well, 


after it 


You 


something 


enough air to breathe.” 


anxious and want 
] 


away. I'm fearful others aren't d 


to help me get my breath. . . 


; 


(Later in the intervicu 


Isn't this 


h urd now. 


strang I'm not 
Talking to you and 
mind off whether or not 1 was ¢ 
another breath or not has helped 
off thinking abo 
myself 


got my 
was 
Betty 
can't 


mind 
pitying and 
can’t 


breathe.” 


she get her breat! 
Well, I quit 
while I was talking and I'n 
hard like | (Pause) 
wonderful experience. No 


I 
my attention 


way 
ing was. 
most 
can change from 
something else ana I'll get over t 
When | 
depre ssed and now 
It's yust because I 
when I talked. 
this experience, | 
have 
oft 


day, 


came in h 
I’m 
got 
(Pause) 
know 
to do something that will get 
When I talked to y 
remember | 
nerves. Now, 
that that’s what it is 
myself that it is a nerve « 
this that | 
now. 


ot breath. I 
breathi 
my 
Now 
I'm ji 


mind 


myself. 
said I thought 
I know, after this 
I’ve d 
onditio 


had 


experience have 


This is something I’m just 
to myself. I like to 
sketch, and I like dress designi 


work on 


start getting one of these : 
get out my) pad 
sketch, anything 
myself. I like to 
the different dress 


and pet 
to gt 
and 


or 
read 


styles with 


yourself when you get 


had en ‘ 
go to the door and call h r, | must 


thinking 





ther investigation 


roy 


£1CS and other medical causes. 


ne ed 
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going to read and if 
‘m going to think 

mind these dit 

ind that 

ny mind off 
night ! 


will 
miyselt 
nervous at 

all night through and I’m 

» all during the night 
ut me in 


I Was so 
another room. 
hear sore 
Did 
he’s asleep and 


I think if I would 


f out at night before | go to 


something or 


il my husband, you 
Usually 
ttenuon, 


I could sleep. I’m going to 


lot of my work at night, so 
can sleep 
It's a 


the best 


worn out ! 
to do some thing. 
t your nerves get 


things and 


going to do these 


to help myself and I know 
do something else besides th 
ahead 


work 


ives. I'll Zo 
nt and then I'll 
other things. 


aoctor 


ses like this il became clearer 


high negative emotion score 
to be so characteristic of many 
m-allergic patients. In some 
ippeared that, when these emo 
onflicts and confusions were ex 


and 


were not only happier but the 


thought through, these 
of their physical illness de 
| or disappeared. 
yet remains the problem of ac- 
for those patients with allergic 
ms who do not indicate positive 
eactions to tests, who check mul 
mplaints, and yet who do not 
a counseling relationship. Many 
even after noticeable release in 
nterview in the form of case 
Ww no reason to 


return since 


had told everything they knew. 


iched no insights about the re 
hip of their illness to their psy- 
al state and they were still quite 
that 
| cause. 


there must be some 
Certainly we need fur 
unknown al- 


We 


into 
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that personality 
all the 
One 


cannot say problems 
allergist’s 


] 


also 


necessarily account Tor 


propviems. might 


1 
unsolved 


theorize that, because this psychosomatic 


diagnosis is so new, people generally are 
suspicious of it and are therefore prone 


to feel that a physician’s clinic should 


give them medicine of 


Likely, too, in the experience of many 


some sort. 
of these patients some other physician 
or physicians have treated them for a 
their 
did 


attention 


variety of causes of particular 


illness which, while it not cure 


them, served to fix thei on 
physiological factors. 

We feel another explanation could be 
atte! 


offered. In particular instances, 


noticeable improvement in four or five 
interviews, the patients weuld get rather 
clear insights into the way they were 
using their illness as a means of pre 


tection and~security. For exampk 


woman had a series of intense, but no 
back, 


the same 


too clearly defined pains in het 
neck, and head, and had at 
time among other psychological prob 
lems an intense fear of food poisoning. 
Through a series of six interviews, she 
gradually gained insight (1) that she 
was fearful she might poison her hus 
(2) that 


much and did not understand why she 


band; she loved him very 
should want to kill him; (3) that from 
the first 


went togethel and 
after ten years of marriage she was not 


time they 
sure he loved her; (4) that he must love 
her or he would not have been so con 
cerned about her or he would not have 
faithful all 


married life; (5) that she was feeling 


neen so he r ten years ol 


much better physically and had not 


nearly as many of these pains and was 


in a general state of greater happiness 


and security since the fear of poisoned 
food was almost completely gone and sh 
had more confidence; (6) that she was 
wondering now if a lot of these physi 


cal pains could not have been due to 
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her previous fear and worry about her 
husband. 

These insights were very satisfying 
tor her, yer DY 
interview, this patient had decided she 
would go again to her surgeon for an- 
on because she felt sure 
difficulty. 


other examina 


| 


there must be some organic 


on Was quite aware of the psy- 
He simply reafirmed 


The surg 
chologic factors 
his opinion that she was organically 
well. After approximately two years 
the patient continued to be greatly im- 
proved and had referred a friend with 
similar problems. 

It seems likely then that the need 
of an illness is also a factor in many 
of these cases. ‘Like this woman, many 
perhaps cannot either accept counsel- 
ing or entirely admit the effects of the 
interviews until they are sure of being 
without. the 
As complete fol- 


able to face life protec- 
tion of their illness. 
lcw-up studies as possible would be a 
great aid in understanding this prob- 
lem. It is conceivable that some may 
return for interviews at a future time 
—this has already happened in a num- 
ber of cases—or that the insights gained 
may only gradually be assimilated and 
effective at a later 


therefore become 


date. 
CONCLUSION 

The medical staff is now convinced 
that nondirective counseling and play 
therapy are a valuable addition to an 
allergy clinic. They now feel it a neces- 
sary part of their approach. Diagnos- 
tically, nondirective interviewing skill 
has aided greatly in a more adequate 
understanding of the personality factors 
that may enter into the etiology of al- 
lergic illness. It is, at the same time, 
comparatively free of those difficulties 
which have arisen with the use of sonie 
other methods. Another approach to 


the end of the seventh / 
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this diagnostic problem—for 
the use of sodium amytal o; 
narcosynthesis—seems often 


intense emotional disturbanx 


patient when he learns wha 
said and sometimes, too, the 
is blocked from further use of 
The 
formation can be acquired by n 
tive skill without having these 


fects on patient or physician. 


\ 
own guilt feelings (9). 


over, the use of sodium amvytal 


also to require a skillful intervi 


process (10). 

Therapeutically, too, this nondi: 
tive method has proved both physi 
and psychologically helpful in 
nificant As t 
patients were able to taik about 
selves they often become quite 
of many personal factors enterin 


number of cases. 


the picture of their illness. They 

both relieved emotionally by being 
to talk to a sympathetic and s| 
person and they felt encouraged 
work out new and more adequat 
lutions to personal problems. This 
turn helped them to improve p! 
cally. Consequently, the general se: 
ice of the medical clinic was broa 
and made more effective so 

the medical director wrote elsewher 


ley 


This new point of view has had a not 
able effect on our ability to diagnos 
cases which heretofore were always u! 
able frustrations. We have been able t 
a considerable number who, had they 
have been event 
or no improve 


previously, would 
turned away with little 
or may even have been made wors 
use of physical treatment or nonspecih 
tions which would have tended only 
the neurosis more deeply, and to | 
additional resistance to any suggestion 
the symptoms could possibly arise as 
result of emotional disturbances.(6) 


Finally, this experience in an 4 
lergy clinic would appear to have suli- 
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general implications both to war- 


and to encourage 
mentation in the use of nondirec- 
nseling skill in other fields of 


ecdicine 


he further ex- 


and to open up further areas 


operative research between repre- 


\ 


ve 


/ 
D 
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s of medicine and psychology. 
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GERMAN PSYCHOLOGISTS AND RECENT EVENTS 


BY FRANCISKA BAUMGARTEN-TRAMER 


University of Bern, Switzerland 


Translated by FREDERICK AND GERTRUD WYATT 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TRANSLATORS INTRODUCTORY NoTEs 


“HIS article by a Swiss psycholo- 
gist is a discussion of the ethics 
of the psychological profession. 

As the author shows, German psychol- 
ogists have spectacularly failed to de- 
fend the independence of scientific 
thought in the face of political pressure. 
Thus, they have prostituted their sci- 
ence. It is not unusual ai present to at- 
tack physicists and chemists for their 
contributions to the destructiveness of 
modern warfare. Psychologists in Ger- 
many, however, have contributed to the 
and 
groups of humanity and their guilt has 
The 


article brings quotations from books, 


enslavement destruction of targe 


not been publicized sufficiently. 


papers, excerpts from speeches at sci- 
entific meetings, all written by Ger- 
man psychologists of great repute, who 
did not hesitate to lean over backwards 
in order to adapt their so-called science 
to the tenets of the Third Reich. As 
only a small number of American psy- 
chologists will have access to the orig- 
inal sources, it seems well worth while 
to have these quotations on record in 
English translation. 

One word must be added about the 
peculiar difficulties of translating this 
kind of material and about the semantic 
pitfalls of the Nazi jargon. A study 


of the psychological aspects of the Ger- 


from Nazi sources are translated 

decent English, they become by 

very process more sensible than 

are in the German original. We had 
work out a translation which comes 
near as‘ possible to the original, e 
if we had to 
words to parallel such German absu 
ities as: Erbgutsicherung, Wehreth 
Wehrkultur, Selbstfindung, etc. Ty 
characteristics inherent in the Ger: 

language have been particularly abus 
in the makeup of “Nazi-style”: Firs 
the possibility of making up compour 
nouns; secondly, the well-known Ger 
man Schachtelsatz, 
tence with any number of depend 


create specific Eng 


an unending sen 


clauses, one box within another 
within another box, ad infinitum. Bot 
these stylistic techniques have the pec 
liar quality of covering the mea 
of the words rapidly with a fog 
smoke screen. The logical meaning 
the sentence evaporates while at 
same time the emotional intensity, t! 
feeling tone, increases tremendous} 
We want to point out these pect 
qualities of the German languag 
written and spoken by nationalist 
politicians, writers, and scientists alll 
Only if this linguistic atmosphere 1 
understood can the American read 
fully evaluate the meaning or lack 
meaning of the statements quoted in 
Dr. Baumgarten’s pz,yer. In our foot 


notes we shall point to some character- 
istic examples of this nationalistic 
style-—THE TRANSLATORS. 


man language as used by the Nazi 
leaders and their followers has long 


As soon as quotations 
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heen overdue. 
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has been written and there has 
-h argument about the failure 
By the 


in our terrible time. 
mean the 
nd administrators 


ly de scribed as 


scienusts, al 
thos peo 
leaders by vir 
productivity and their social 
tions. During an 


‘le should have guided and 


emergency 
1 . 4 ¢ ] 
their people out of its trials; 


that would have been even 


ible—they should have anti 
| the emergency and providently 
clear of it. 


steer 


thev have been 


They have proved unworthy 


In short, 
As has 


amply demonstrated during the 


ope we had in them. 
not prove elite at all. 
1] 


wars, they have done little 


nothing—to prevent these 
catastrophes. 
of the resentment on the part 
d sappointed peoples has been 
against chemists and engineers 
their knowledge to the serv- 
militarism and armaments, thus 
possible a war of unparalleled 
We do not want to raise the 
here as to whether a scientist 
right 


concern 


to pursue his research 
for its consequences. 
; more important to us to scruti 
field of 


ttention has been given in this 


science to which too 


nm though its war guilt is 
ss than that of the scientists 
ineers. We refer to the science 
vchology whose adherents claimed 
1] 
le to read the human mind like 
n be ok. By virtue of their pro- 


ial training, they should know a 


| deal about people and thei mo- 


They are also supposed to know 
to influence people, to show them 
1 


what they should do but also 


“iA a 
ike them do it. Psychologists mas- 


‘intellectual weapons,” they can di- 


ists 


incapable of 


1 


rect as well as inhibit people so that 
’ 1 { 


} 
they can be kept way irom an un 


LT ! 
desirable or even harmful social course. 


Just as medicine aims to maintain 


health through hygiene, psychology has 
the task of maintaining a healthy state 


of mind through psychological means 


so that it can serve its function as 
Such would bx 


quat ly as possible. 
| task. 


chology’s ic 7 
How have psychologists lived up to 


We like 


answer this question by discussing a 


tf} Ly} ) 14 
us obligation should to 


group of psychologists who have not 
remained passive in the face of recent 
events. We mean the German psychol 
ogists. During the first world war they 
had to go through their baptism of 
fire, for psychology as a science has de 
We 
like to relate a few data concerning this 


veloped only since 1871. should 


first trial period. 


II 


The first world war had hardly be 
gun when essays and brochures and, 
later on, large volumes began to ap 
glorifying or at least justifying 
Some ofl 


found among 


peal 
the 
names 


war. the best-known 
the au 
Pro 


known in 


can be 
thors, among them Max Scheler. 
fessor Scheler was not only 
professional circles, but beyond that had 
appealed to a wide public interested in 
He had 
gated the function of resentment in the 
life of the the 
the envy of those who actually were, o1 
Un 


great 


intellectual matters. investi 


individual and group; 
considered themselves, frustrated. 
questionably Scheler was a man of 
One 


have expected either that he continue 


psychological acumen. would 
with his studies unperturbed and un 


impressed by the events of the day 
or that he speak up with indignation 
about the barbarism of war. But he 
did neither. 


In 1915 he published a book (Verlag 
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der “Weissen Buecher,” Leipzig), 443 
pages long, dedicated “to his friends on 
the fighting front.” The title of this 
book was Der Genius des Krieges und 
der Deutsche Krieg (The Genius oj 
War and the German War). In the 
preface he called the war which had 
just broken out the “unique event in 
the moral world 


kind 


His entire 


the noblest of its 


since the French Revolution.” 
argument 


War. 


tantamount to 
an exoneration of War a 
slaughter? Certainly not! It is “folly 
and baseness to ‘regard mass 
slaughter” (p. 79). In 
structive intent of the 
absent. “Wars are conducted not against 
against states follow 


vol- 


mass 


war as 
war tl e de- 
individual is 


individuals but 
ing a preceding declaration and a 
untary agreement. The principal goal 
of war is the disarming of the enemy 
state, or rather of its government, not 
the killing of men” (p. 77). As Scheler 
cannot quite deny the incident of death 
in battle, he mollifies us by saying “such 
killing is a killing without hatred, a 
killing even with the attitude of re- 
spect” (loc. cit.). “Hatred of the enemy 
is an entirely alien element of true 
war” (p. 78). 

After the exoneration of war in gen- 
eral, that of the “German” war fol- 
lows. his German war is justified in 
the first place because it is a thoroughly 
political war, justified, too, because 
“highly characteristic and great prin- 
ciples of culture which have proven 
themselves in history are standing be- 
hind the fighting powers” (p. 170). 
Scheler, the great psychologist, calls the 
German people a “world folk,” “a cos- 
mopolitan folk, the national quality of 
which is this great world-gathering 
force, this great power of love and un- 
derstanding ot everything human, nay 
of everything living” (p. 223). 

This glorification of the Germans is 
associated with the disparagement of 
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other nations. Belgians belor 
“unheroic, soft, sensuous, cow 
tions.” Concerning the faulty ¢ 
of the English, Scheler added 
of categories,” the two col 


which show what concepts the | 


are constantly confusing: the 
with the useful, honesty with 
ismic deceitfulness,” honor wit! 
mercial standing, love for 
with hatred of the strong, 
(p. 442-443). 

This 1s a truly disgraceful | 
have read it in order 


flective distort 


must 
stand 
intellectual 


what ¢ 
somersaults an « 
clear and consistent writer per! 
order to prove what happens to 
manded by the situation at hand 
The hatred which already durir 
first world war turned against 
many caused Scheler to publish 
which he called Die Ursa hen 
Deutsc henhasses—Eine national- pa 
gogische Eroerterung (The Reason 
the Hatred against the German 
national-pedagogical discourse) (L 
zig, 1917). Besides many approp: 
remarks about hatred as such, w 
again the apology for militarism. “S 
our glorious victory of 1870 and 187 
one passage runs, there are “nat 
with predominantly utilitarian 
tarism”—which are of course thé 
emy nations—and the Germans 
their “militarism from conviction” 
131). “German militarism resemb! 
work of art more than a tool” (p. 13° 
“The militarism from conviction het 
is the one which can go together 
the greatest love of peace” (p. 143) 
The German people became g 
fied without limit: “The noble form 
ethos came from Prussia” (p. 10 
“We Germans are the most den 
cratic people of the world a: 
social values and feelings are concerneé 


tor 


in which the principle ol 





r rer. 


( 
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velopment (Bildung), dem- 
s origin, unfolds the great- 
he organization of society” 
<8). “The German heart is 
soft and hence only capable 
it and worldwide under 
hich makes up the nation of 
oethe, Leopold von Ranke, 
‘Geisteswissenschaften. Un- 
h shell the German heart is 
ilmost Indian in the noble 
en its soul in order to con 
image of the world in 
179). 


Scheler does not attempt to 


origin of this hatred in 
fashion. His real inten 
solve Germany from war 
disown the good reasons 
her nations had to hate it. 
is aimed at is an apology 
nans. In making such an 
offers an example of how 


psychologist of standing 
] 
itself 


more painful than the attitude 


was that of Professor Oswald 


he most gifted of the students 


ndt, founder of Denkpsychol 


call 


th 
j 


Ey) 


at systematizer, a great edu- 
one of Europe’s best teach- 
chology. In a discourse en- 
ics and the War (Leipzig, 


| arguments against the war ap- 


he first part; unfortunately, 


the purpose of defending war 


S 


] 


1 
, tr 


cond part. “We find it un- 


able,” Kuelpe says, “that war 
gnized and celebrated as a just 


1 of the relationships of power 
e nations, as a successful edu- 


ward realism and unity, toward 


? 
dh 


attitude and toward the ex- 
energy” (p. 37). “War 


ns the sense for the common 


and unchains charity which 
flow back before any barrier 
stratification” (p. 36). 


And then another beautiful justifica 
tion of war: “Ethical norms hence will 
be in a position to appreve of a war 
far beyond mere self-detense if it helps 


toward the realization of those ten- 


dencies described before; if it lifts up 
states and nations which can offei 
the best guarantee for the efficacy of 
these tendencies” (p. 25). “Under the 
unforgettable impression of the 

our people, we all have felt th 

need to relearn as tar 


lards ar ' ed 
iATCS al CONCCTiiC? 


stam 
our moral attitudes to th 

ences” (p. 41). In other words, 
founder of De nk psy hologie, who also 
worked on the psychology of emotions, 
does not even consider for a moment 
that entering into the war with so 
much joy was nothing else but the 
expression of destructive drives hitherto 
restrained. 

What do s the good Denk psychologe 
have to say about arbitration?—“We 
cannot have any international court 
arbitrate whether an offense to our na 
tional honor is tolerable or not. Neutral 
nations who do not have the power to 
enforce their decision will appear in 
adequate for this task right from the 
start” (p. 12-13). “What forceful, 
healthy nation in the process of devel 
opment will allow itself to be told 
whether or not it should yield in a cause 
concerning its very existence and 
honor? Which nation in its ascent 
could be influenced by a verdict to 
stay within the confines of its powers 
and its possessions, when population 
increase or other reasons imperatively 
demand an expansion of its territory? 
A court of arbitration deciding the fate 
of a nation by majority vote would be 
of help only for the small and weak 
ones” (p. 12). Is it not the mentality 
of the national socialist program which 
is implied in this statement of a re- 
nowned psychologist? Issued in rgi5, 
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could not these words come from an 
ardent Nazi of 1939? National social- 
ism, as it came to power later on, was 
nothing but a realization of these ideas. 

All other German psychologists made 
similar pronouncements, among them 
the Viennese professor Wilhelm Jeru- 
salem. In his book, Der Krieg im Lichte 
der Gesellschaftslehre (The War in the 
Light of Sociology ) (Stuttgart, 1915), 
he says: “The war and the continued 
readiness for it has become for the na- 
tions not only a source of power but 
has also become an indispensable pro- 
moter of inner purity” (p. 77). And 
in another passage: “The war has made 
our minds more simple. Much, which 
an exclusively economical phiiosophy 
and the anti-social qualities of indi- 
vidualism had accumulated in our 
hearts, was thrown out through this 
powerful experience. . . . Besides, the 
war has welded us more firmly to our 
nation and has ingrained the social 
imperatives more deeply in our souls” 
(p. 113). This is tantamount to a “spir- 
itual immersion in steel,” as Ludendorff 
has called the war. 

Jerusalem, otherwise so critically 
minded, made use of an argument 
which twenty years later was frequently 
employed by Goebbels: “We have always 
inclined to respect other nations too 
much, understand them, even to love 
them. We have finally arrived at the 
conviction that we have received only 
hatred from other nations in spite of 
ur unreserved recognition of their con- 
tributions. We have no other choice 
left than to exert all our energy so 
that we may survive as a folk and a 
nation and to hope that we shall de- 
velop toward even greater power and 
more universal benefit” (p. 78). 

It is almost painful to see that jeru- 
salem was completely blind regarding 
the actual situation. He did not take 
his cues from his own people. Thus 
we read: “Germany, however, whose 


moral force during this war canp 


enough admired, will shine before 
nations after the war by making 
postulate of the dignity of a 
more consciously the principle 
own elevation” (p. 110).’ 
Jerusalem, with his ethical pro, 
ties, like so many others made rema; 
able concessions to the circumstan 
which he found himself. He took ; 
to trim his ideas of the dignity 
man and of nations and of future 
nal peace with a view to the 
of his day. The war mongers 
quote him as well as the pacifists. | 
mixture of two attitudes which 
exclude each other logically appear: 


us even more disgraceful than a { 


espousal of militarism. It points 
lack of courage, to the absence oj 
intellectual freedom. 

The patriarch, Wilhelm W 
founder of modern experimental 
chology, insisted in his eig 
year on raising his voice on the pri 
of war. In his essay, Die Nationen 
thre Philosophie—Ein Kapitel zum 
Weltkrieg (The Nations and T 
Philosophy — A Contribution to th 
World War) (Alfred Kroener V 
Leipzig, 1915), he attempted to descr 
“the war of minds, conducted sil 
but at times as bitterly as the w 
arms.” He confessed “that to him ' 
philosophy of German idealism 
proven itself in the changing fates of 
dividuals as well as of nations.” H 


1 “Deutschland aber, dessen sittliche Kr 
diesem Kriege garnicht genug bewundert w 
kann, wird nach dem Kriege den 
Vélkern wieder dadurch voranleuchten, 
die Forderung der Staatenwiirde 
deutlicheren Bewusstsein zum Grundsatz 
eigenen Hoéherentwicklung macht.” Here 
before National Socialism, we have alr 
beautiful example of the usage of language ! 
formulation of a completely meaningless sent 
The only ideas, or we should better sa 
catch-phrases which can be vaguel 
through the patriotic fog are those of : 
which will “shine before other nation 
the sublime process of “Héherentwicklung 
development toward higher levels.—TRanstato 
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1 that for the French “honor and 
were the “values of life to be 
ghly appreciated” (p. 117). For 

slish it was “power and domina- 

p. 118). The highest value of 
Germans, on the other hand, was 
lutv.” “It is the sense of duty which 

German transfers from his peace- 

upation into the war where it 
nes for him the noblest of all 

ties, the duty of sacrificing himself 
fatherland” (p. 11g). 

pass over Wundt’s elaborations 
only “England as a state is 
tic, treacherous and underhanded” 
lso the individual Englishman (p. 
it the suffer “from 
modesty” (p. 132). But the fol- 

r sentences should be quoted: 


OU 


Germans 


learn three 


first 

t which we may put in our much 
No, we shall not fol 

dvice of our enemies to abandon our 
We shall be in need of it in the 
nd on 
peace, but 


(from this 
uncondi 


things 
derives from the 


I:tarism. 


t only to be armed on /ind 
n order to preserve the 
universal military training has 
neans of education which provides 
raining aad an attitude of duty for 
military like 
gymnastics is a genuinely democratic 


German service 
other than sports through which 
atisty 
for a 


young people of England 
exercise and 


144) 


for physical 
ing pass-time. (p. 


commentary is needed as to this 


le of an authority in the field of 


hology. 

Having acquainted ourselves with 
attitudes of the big bosses of psy- 
logy, there is no need to examine 
None 


them has expressed anything but 


se of second and third rate. 


tions of the same ideas. 


Ill 
After War I had 


end, the German people had con- 
rable experience at their disposal. 


Vorld come to 


/ 


Documents were published which 
showed clearly that Germany was not 
“innocent”; that it had to bear a con- 
siderable part of war guilt. It became 
possible in Germany to become ac- 
quainted with the of the 
former enemy and to view the 
But 
parently psychologists had no access 
to all this. 
mer mistakes and of admitting them 
freely, instead of enlightening the 
people as to what a mistake it had 
“the spirit of Ger- 


arguments 
new 
facts soberly and objectively. ap- 


Instead of recognizing for- 


been to believe that 
man science is the same as the spirit 
of the German army,” the psychologists 
kept silent. Like “the man in the 
street,” they believed in the “stab in 
the back” 
Versailles 
In defeat, even more than 


and regarded the peace of 
as a disgrace and humilia- 
tion. at the 
beginning of the war, it would have 
been the psychologists’ task to enlighten 
to tell them 
they 


and to guide their people; 
the truth and to explain that 
had become the victim of a great be- 
trayal. The psychologists could have 
pointed out to the German people how 
to emerge from these trials with ma- 
terial with a 
But apparently not a 
gesting a more mature attitude was 
The 


psychologists, SO profuse at the begin- 


losses but new attitude. 


single paper sug- 
published by any psychologist. 
ning of the war, were silent now. How- 
ever, before the first postwar convention 
of the German Society for Experimen- 
tal Psychology (Marburg, April 1921), 
the president of the association, Geheim- 
rat G. E. Mueller, the famous student 
of memory, voiced his indignation 
about the disgrace to which Germany 
had been subjected through the occu- 
pation of the Rhineland by 
As if a Negro were not a 


colored 
troops. 
human being but something of a lesser 
order, that by its very presence would 
defile Germany! All German partici- 
pants agreed with him fully. Mueller’s 
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speech was not published in the report 
of the meeting (Gustav Fischer, 1922). 
As the ediror said in the preface, the 
addresses and discussion remarks be- 
“a victim of the hard times” be- 
Thus 
Mueller’s speech, a strange one for a 
has not been preserved for 


came 
cause of high printing costs. 


psychologi st, 
posterity. 


IV 

National socialism was born. It found 
at once many followers among the psy- 
chologists, especially among applied 
psychologists who had organized after 
World War I into a group of their 
It is noteworthy that psycholo- 
gists who were active in the Rhine- 
land joined National Socialism even 
before the party became a power. A 
Swiss psychologist who traveled to Ger- 
many in 
institutions there was shocked by the 
spirit among the psychologists even at 
that time. At the convention of the 
German Society for Psychology in 
Hamburg, 1921, Nazi feeling among 
psychologists ran high. Professor Felix 
Krueger, the successor of Wundt at the 
University of Leipzig, made arrogant 
remarks about “foreign” traits. Dr. 
H. Wunderlich of the Psychological 
Institute in Hamburg talked disparag- 
ingly about the Jews. EE. Jaensch 
thought that he had proved the superi- 
ority of the Germans over the French 
through his “eidetic” methods. A great 
deal of superciliousness and of aggres- 
siveness was in the air. It was an at- 
mosphere of threat which made the out- 
sider feel miserable. It was not any 
longer the accomplished man for whom 
psychology was an objective science 
who ruled the scene, but the mass of 
prejudiced young people. 

Thus it is understandable that the 
psychologists followed Hitler’s line even 
before he came to power. Walter Pop- 


own. 


1930 to visit psychological 
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pelreuter gave the most shamefy! 
ample. He was professor at the | 
versity of Bonn and director of the | 
stitute of Applied Psychology and p; 
ably the best practical psychologis 
Germany at that time. In 1922 h 
already given a course on “pol 
psychology on the basis of Hit 
Mein Kampf.” He called Hitler’s | 
“a true textbook of political 
ogy”; “for the psychologist it is a o 
mine of new insight concerning p 
cal processes; it is motivated prima 


by a psychological and racist but 


pecially by an idealistic attitude.” 
Poppelreuter was not the only 
After 1932 
the task of “new psychology” appx 
like mushrooms after the rain. “N 
psychology” was to be a 
based upon the 
blood and soil, upon the Fuehrerprinz 
and similar catch words. This 
psychology” has been credited 
achievements on which it has no cl 
Fritz Giese, for example, claimed 
after the advent of nationa 
cialisrn hac ‘t been possible to com 


numerous papers defi 


psyche 


+ 


concepts Or race, 


only 


henc the “whole personality”; or ¢! 
“true education” was possible only t! 
Professor B. Peterman (Hamburg 
aimed to lay the foundations of a s 
ence of race psychology in his | 
Das Problem der Rassenseele (Th 
Problem of the Race-Soul) (Leipzig 
Barth, 1935). The Anthropologisc 
Anzeiger acknowledged this book wit 
the following words: “It is a strict! 
scientific justification of the German 
view of race.” E. Jaench published a 
book entitled Die Lage und die Auj 
gaben der Psychologie—lhre Sendung 
in der Deutschen Bewegung und an 
der Kulturwende (The Conditions ana 
the Tasks of Psychology—its Mission 
in the German Movement and in Cul- 
tural Reorientation) (Leipzig, Barth, 
1933). There we read: “The doctrine 
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{ and race are in complete op- 
to all modern forms of philo- 
which claims the 


of consciousness and its ideas 


| | 
idealism, 


biological existence 


that of 


ng the lot of Nazi psychologists 
ne or one who resisted indoc- 
should be mentioned with 
Lh Ss was Dr. Otto Bobertag, 
Educa- 
| Instruction in Berlin, who in 


the Institute for 


merits never sSsuc- 


§ great 
| 


n obtaining an academic posi- 
\ chemist by training, he was 
openminded than the rest of the 
sts. His essay, “The Fight 
against Psychology” (Z. f. 
1933, 42, No. 2) is an 
paper he 
with an article by Studienrat 
Busemann (Z. f. paedagogische 
, June, 1933), who like many 
ittempted to define “the task of 
within the new movement.” 


nd 
Kin ler{Or s¢ h., 


lishment. In this 


nn repeated the opinion propa 
under the Nazis that an 
| relationship existed between 


t-cday psychology and the new 


W ide ly 


nt, a relation which Busemann 
d as a great advantage for 
ey. Busemann demanded that 
ence of race become a part of the 
il of personality and of the 
on of He admon- 
1 th understand the 
bove all—the child . . . and then 
the soul of the German folk.” 
defined psychology as “the self 
ling of the German soul.” 
Bobertag, who skillfully refuted all 
Busemann’s arguments, had to suf- 
for his courage. His early death 
red him from all further conse- 
nces of his attitude. 
But his was only one voice in the 
The attitude of German psy- 
chologists showed itself in the defer- 


students.” 
te acher “to 
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ence to all Nazi Then 
came the dismissal of Jewish professors 
Next to 
should have been the job 


regulations. 


from the universities in 1933. 
the clergy, it 
of the psychologists to protest against 


it energetically. As university teachers, 


they were autonomous and in the name 


ot “academic freedom” they should 


have resisted the mass dismissal of 


their colleagues. Besides, as psycholo- 


gists, they should have known best 
that natural gifts and proficiency should 
be the only criterion for practicing a 
profession. 


What did the 


above all, 


psychologists do— 
the applied psychologists 

who theoretically believed that the best 
man should win? There was no pro 
test in the name of solidarity among the 
instructors of a On the 
contrary, they participated in their col 
leagues’ persecution with a great deal 
It would be going too far to 
enumerate individual incidents as they 


university. 


of zest. 
were related by the victims afterwards. 
Giese, for instance, hastily informed his 
publisher that he wished not to have 
his name appear on the same page with 
that of a Jew, Dr. Lipmann. It is note- 
worthy that Lipmann had always pro- 
moted and supported Giese. Giese also 
inserted the item “Jewish” (p. 87) and 
“Race” (p. 141) into the third edition 
of his psychological dictionary (Mar- 
hold, Halle a. S., 1945). These were 
apparently the best-selling concepts of 
the day. 
took over the journal of applied psy- 


Professors Lersch and Klemm 


chology, which their colleagues Stern 
Lipmann, then expelled, had 
founded and directed for over twenty- 
five Their no longer 
appeared even on the title page. It is 
characteristic of the scientific objectivity 


and 


years. names 


of the German psychologists that they 
ignored all contributions by authors 
who were not “Aryans” and refused to 


quote them. In vain would one look 
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at the numerous German papers on La division trop accusée de Thur 
outre qu'elle repose sur 


iique, tres peu de pays pos 


characcer and search the index of lit- 
erature for the names of Jewish authors. ikiniien aiemn: ie dae ane 
As a number of psychologists of “alien  guerres d’extermination, i des g 
race” had made significant contribu- giques,” permettez de le dire, ar 
tions, it happened frequently that “non-  tlles que les diverses especes de 1 

Aryan” achievements were simply °° fassiers se livrent pour la vie.* 
ippropriated and attributed to an 
“Aryan.” The definition of intelligence 
introduced by William Stern was 
attributed to Hyllas. Who could count 
these transgressions which belong in the convention of the Deutsche Ges 
the category of plagiarism? To show _ schaft fuer Psychologie met. The n 
character did not count anymore; Ger- ister for education of the State 


The attitude of German psycholog 
shov's up most clearly in their p 
proclamations. On October 16, 


man characterology had other goals. Saxony, Dr. Hartnacke, opened 
In the prospectus for Walther Malm- meeting. He said: “Any science wh 
sten Schering’s book, Charakter und opposes the interests of the totalitar 
’ teeta . - on 7 ° - - . 
Gemeinschaft (Leipzig, Barth, 1937), state is to be refuted as inimical to t 
we read: ‘T he character of a man is people.” He demanded a “genui 
of decisive importance for his stand in 
the service of the community. This 
new insight is of a special significance I 
' It that is, to the life and honor of our px 
: ; There are differences of rank in 

is vital for our people to select true Whatever is related to the preservation 
characi rs ameng young people 2nd to elevation of the people, to the security 


ET Sn Ee 
meaningful science. 
Genuine, since related to the highest 


for education in the Third Reich. 


f 


put them to use appropriately where  ¢xistence and the maintenance of its | 
real born leaders are needed.” The #%¥¢" facial heritage is of highest value 
well-being of society apparently con- alons the liane of folichicinay tubes: we 
sisted in having leaders big and small. think of formal and practical teachi 

The whole tragedy of the persecution Hence science in the service of racial herit 
goes before intellectual education. 


its nat 


must become a goal of education to t 


of the Jews, unequalled since the 


Middle Ages, apparently meant for ‘ - 
After the secretary had dealt with 


many German psychologists nothing agpalt 
ends of science, he approached psych 


but reduced professional competition 
and chances for easier advancement. ; pus 
NI . question was: “Can we mold human 
No other psychologist showed the 

stature of Wolfgang Koehler, who stood 
up publicly for his Jewish colleagues in 
an article in the Deutsche Allgemeine 


Zeitung. Considering that about three The future of the people rests upon ti 
two pillars of scientific understanJing: sciet 
of heredity in order to safeguard racial her 


ogy as a science. His fundamental 


beings according to our desire exact 
as we need them for folk and stat 
This he asserted. He concluded: 


hundred psychologists were active at 

that time, this is not much. It is a pity 

that the psychologists had not read 2 The much bruited division of mankind int 

: > . . aces 53 ynly dec a scientific error— 
what Ernest Renan, the great nine- races not on y founded on a scienti 
ree ‘ : 2 as there are very few pure races existing 

teenth-century Christian, had written in country—it can also lead only to wars of exter 


one of his letters to David Friedrich ™™tion, “zoological” wars, if I may sj 
analogous to those between the different kin 


Strauss: rodents or beasts of prey. 
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understanding in Hitler, the provident and bold chancel- 
J ducation.’ lor, a man of the pec ple, deep of feel- 
: , ; ing.” Arguments worthy of any 
h concluded with the wish: —— 

ackey [he opening ceremony of the 
— —— oe ventiot we th the 
ynvention of German psycholo convention was conciuded with the 


Reich of our Fuehrer, Adolf singing of the Horst Wessel song. 
, holoeist out of inne? , ~ : , 
rs : | hese quotations should suinice. None 

rer stone and starting : 
beneficial activity in the Of the psychologists present—and the 


the German people.‘ association at this time had 286 mem- 
bers—opposed his views. There were 

irst speaker, Felix Krueger, gave several other presentations born by the 
iper on the subject “Die Seelen- same spirit. F. Clauss, for instance, 
chaft” (“The Science of the spoke on “The Germanic Soul.” The 
He surveyed the development notorious E. jaensch believed that in 
hology in modern science, cen- instances of the mixture of races he had 

| Freud and his psychoanalysis and found a “disintegration type,” the 
1 the German people to which a Gegentypus (anti-type). He claimed 
ultural task had fallen: “Woe to the German movement was a vital 
lta the world ... if the German ™ovement of cultural recuperation and 
ascendance. Its task was to end the 
predominance of the Gegentypus in 


should disappear.” He ended 


the words: “The leaders of our 
| cuiture—a task important for Germany 
create work, led by Adolf ; ; a 
but also ror the whole world. This 
. 4 | 

flows with verbiage self glorifi ation Was the rie among 
No exact reproduc- 

’ is possible in Eng 

to uct sentences as 

science in the service of racial Mr. Arnold, the director of the 


intellectual education The 


h over 
the German psychologists. It seems to 


be preferred topic of their discussions. 


ee ; Deutsches Institut fuer national sozial 
run “Wissenschaft im Dienst 


kommt bevor Bildungsflege.” istische technische Arbeitsforschung 
pound noun page eta culti- und Schulung, Duesseldorf,® had the 
lucated mind, is still good German ’ 
1 complex concept in one word, the cheek 
nly a linguistic sham. Erhgut psychotechnic convention i1n Prague, 
nothing but inherited property I 


‘ , ' 
the blood and soil philoso 


to assert at the international 


924, that only the German worker had 


ut acquired the meaning of the alleged 4 soul. This caused an unpleasant 

traits, both physical anc psycho- argument with American psy hologists 
gh selective breeding. Thus Erhgut- 
the Nazis meant the cultivation of 


od.” which, indeed. must be more sador had to intervene. 


in which eventually the German amba 


a Nazi student than that of an Narciss Ach, formerly professor in 
In this connection Mr. Hart- : 
logisches Denken is also remark- , ; 7 
ng directed towards the nebulous laws ogy of motivation and its signincance 
gy ranks before any conceptual or 
ning of the students.—TRANSLATORS 5 The speaker calls Hitler “gemuetstief.” 
Hartnacke called Hitler “der grosse Indeed The word refers to a person whose 


Goettingen, spoke about “the psycho! 


aus innerer Schau.” Unwittingly he of kindness and understanding come out « 

rather fitting word. Innere Schau depths of his Gemuet. The latter word is un 
nternal vision registered by the vision- translatable; it has approximately the connotation 
tate of trance; it comes much nearer to of “‘soul.”—TRANsLaTorRs 
nal outpouring of aggressive fantasies, 6 The long-winded title of this institute means 
ive in the public utterances of Nazi literally: German Institute for National Socialist 
an terms such as thought, understand- Technical Research in, and Teaching of, Working 
wledge would do.—TRansLaTors. Methods. 
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for the problem of leadership,” a pre- 
mise for the role of the heroic leader, 
which, of Adolf 
Hitler. 
Poppelreuter read a paper on “prob- 
lems of political psychology.” He said: 
national socialist 
movement serves as proof for us psy- 


course, referred to 


“The success of the 


chologists of the correctness of Hitler’s 
premises, namely, that in the last analy- 
sis all political events are determined 
psychologically.” He concluded with 
the words: “I am sure that future his- 
torians will demonstrate in retrospect 
that the often predicted century of psy- 
chology, slated to follow the century of 
physics, chemistry, and _ technology, 
began only with the Hitler 
movement.” 

It seems highly improbable that a psy- 
chologist of scientific standing should 
have learned that all political events are 
determined psychologically only by the 
fact that Hitler was successful. Poppel- 
reuter’s statement springs from his de- 
sire to agree with the Nazi movement 
and to credit it with special merits. 
Such statements show how befuddled 
the scientist can be. 

There is only one step from the pro- 
Nazi behavior described before to en- 
for war. Dr. Simoneit, the 
scientific leader of the Psychological 
Laboratory of the German War De- 
partment, wrote: “What is needed is 
not enthusiasm for war but enthusiasm 
during the war.” This passage occurred 
in the book Die Wehrpsychologte 
(Military Psychology) (Bernard und 
Graefe, Berlin, 1936), which will testify 
forever how much of a militarist the 
Mr. 
Simoneit was the editor of a journal 
Soldatentum published by the War 


really 


thusiasm 


German psychologist can be. 


The German suffix 
meaning and 
which 


7 “Being a soldier.” 
has a 


tum 
expresses an 


collectively.— 


collective 
attitude 
TRANSLATORS. 


activity or occurs 
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Department. As the Voelhisch, 
bachter* put it, the aim of the a 
journal should be to make the ‘ 


1 


soldier’s attitude the ideal oj 
education. The title of one chapte; 
“Military virtues as absolute val 


ine” 


The 
extraordinary practice of an attitu 
tary 41 Daily life, 
presents problems of military etho 
ine military-ethical attitude will 
also in daily life. Hence... fron 
of war to the ethics of everyday 
youth must be trained in the spirit of 1 
ethics. 


war provides an  opportunit 


ethos. how 


In so doing the goal must 
sess military vi: tues 
ethical value of the personality 

fected through them whether pr 
peace or of war have to be solved 


1 1 
as absolute Va 


Lhe German laws concerning m 
tary training, proclaimed by Hit! 
May 
pages. These laws were consider 
of the spirit of Wehrethik and Vi 
kultur. Simoneit commented o: 
second paragraph of this law, 
is the defender [literall 
weapon-carrier| and the military 


1928, were extolled over 


army 1S 


ing school of the German peop! 
follows: “This thought provides s 
lation and guidance for the entir 


man culture.” Another passag 


like this: “Pacifism is the deterior 


of character. But an active attit 

8 The official Nazi party organ. 

® Here we find a number of com; 
constructed around the root Wehr. Sich 1 
originally meant to defend oneself. The |} 
shield and suit of mail was his WeAr. 17 
Wehr, joined to Macht (power) or to 
can be found in die deutsche Wehrm 
die Reichswehr, meaning the German 
find it also in die Wehrpflicht, universal : 
training, das Wehrgesetz, military law. | 
defensive meaning, the word WeAr has gra 
changed to include all manifestations of a { 
spirit or of the military in general. | 
Nazis exalted virtues and qualities 
value were attributed to the fighting 
Hence, such neologisms as Wehrtugend, Wehr 
ethos, Wehrkultur, and even the 
wehrethisch, which we can only translat 
military virtue and military ethos.—TRANsL‘ 
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ethos without the desire for ‘This he did not do, however. All the 


s the danger of a deteriora new editions of his books, for which 


racter which could threaten he could have easily found a Swiss 


na long period of peace.” publisher, continued to be published 


ae 


ous passages demonstrate that in Germany with the permission of 
' an ail 

des with overbearing the “Reichsschrifttumkaminer. Chis 

In the preface it says: proves that he was persona grata with 

: the Hitler regime. The German colony 

mpose upon then . 

obligations |: n Switzerland arranged for a celebra 

ent and fatefull tion of his seventieth birthdav. A rep 

te at the same tm resentative of the German Reich ex 

direction of the 


eC tolled him in his speech as a German to 
ire. The German 


\ , ’ the core, and emphasized his anti 
1¢ breeding-ground ‘ 
Semitism. (See the report of Decem 


1 


ber 19, 1942, in Deutsche Ze itung in der 
Swiss Pestalozzi became a victim Schweiz, the mouthpie e of national 
s nationalistic arrogance. We socialism in Switzerland.) 
[he beginnings of a science of What Klages’ Weltanschauune 3s 
n developed amidst the Ger like is demonstrated by some reflections 
ple: Pestalozzi, Frébel and from his introduction to Alfred Schuler, 
nsteiner became the teachers of Fragmente und V ortraege aus dem 
gogues.” Now that the condi- Nachlass (Leipzig, Barth, 1940). 
n German concentration camps Klages esteemed Schuler very highly. 
the countries occupied by Ger- In his preface he called him “the most 
ve become known, it is rather extraordinary contemporary who has 
te hear Simoneit say: crossed my path.” 


Gay \strmen) has blazed a Humanism for Klages means “in 
far as ‘cting the ‘ ‘ <r 
“tee a i autono- good German: anaemic Christianity. 

ghts of other people is con 
' Er. .s As a principle it belongs to the most 
which is the fundamental task , as . | ow 
disastrous prejudices of historical writ 


} 


political ethic.” The conditicn ; , 
ing leading to misapprehensions and to 


d in paragraph 17 of the mili- ‘ 
“A faulty perception. Because of it the his 
ning law, that “Aryan descent 4 ' 
‘ : : t I an, so ft ‘ eveaiea Only 
precondition for active military ‘TY Of Man, s 


approved by Simoneit with the 

ng words: “Who is not a Ger- 
may not participate in the proud 
national defense, the honorable 
of the German people.” The Ger- 
rmed forces also organized a 
ofice for “psychology and sci- 


based on a funda 


‘ other precursors of 

| case 1S presented by the RE ea ges O 

t ol Ludwig Klages, the well- culture are all some and integrated. 

characterologist. Living in aa 2 
tland, he could have always 
his position freely if it had been 


d against national socialism. 
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little. With the revelation of the secret 
history of man some are occupied right 
now and quite successfully so. From 
the hidden centers of power, the threads 
run together into one center ... the 
present day German calls it correctly 
Judah.” '* Judaism is “the enemy of 
mankind.” As Schuler was a rabid 
anti-Semite and at the same time an 
enemy of Christianity, he gained the 
fondness of Klages, his comrade in 
ideology. Klages also mentioned a 
book of a certatn Georg Friedrich 
Daumer, Die Geheimnisse des Christ- 
lichen Altertums (The Secrets of Chris- 
tian Antiquity) (1847), claiming that 
this book could be understood only by 
somebody “who is aware from the be- 
ginning that there has never been an 
ideology more bloody than the Chris- 
tian. Christianity up to this day has 
been thriving on martyrs and on here- 
sies which it slaughtered.” In_ this 
connection Klages quoted Nietzsche’s 
“Christianity is the religion of the hench- 
men.” Klages emphasized Schuler’s 


preoccupation with the symbol called 
“Swastika” in Indian and “Haken- 
kreuz” in German. Schuler was wont 


‘ 


to call the Christian cross a “castrated 
Swastika” in order to characterize the 
ideological difference between cross and 
swastika. Klages does not venture to 
decide how far the resurrection of the 
swastika in his day originated from the 
effect of Schuler’s writings in the years 
1895 to 1907. 

Klages’ own views may be illustrated 
by the following quotations from his 
introduction: 

Everybody who is willing to see can recog- 
nize wha‘ is at the bottom of humanism, 


12Tt is interesting to see that in English the 
word “Judaism,” even in anti-Semitic literature, 
still has kept the linguistic form of an abstract 
word. In German, under the influence of racism, 
the word referring to Jewish habits, customs, and 
ideas has developed into a personification, the 
personal enemy “Judah.” 


world citizenship, liberalism, A: 
internationalism, communism, 


and so on. Uncovered are the ¢ 


high grades of the Masons, uncovs 
plans for the enslavement of the nat 
The workings of the Jews wer 
only in certain fields, such as thei 
power, their control of the press, tl 
slave trade, prostitution, planned px 
blood and ritual murder. It has not 
recognized that so-called Christianity in 
one of its shapes is only a tool of Jud 


spite of the concealment of facts wi 


been practiced intentionally by the Jew 


unintentionally by the Christians. P 
for the last fifteen hundred years, n 
tainly for the last 250, there is not 

a single one, which would not ha 
the service of Judah’s enslavement of 
kind, mostly without knowledge 


majority of its members. Ei 


Freudianism, Christian Science. 


movement, Jehovah’s witnesses, tl 


innumerable stnaller sects, centers for ] 
exploits, are under the mask of ur 
love. If one adds that the same is t 
Christianity in everyone of its forms, 

begin to worry for the fate of humani 


We derive from this example that 
excuse of so many psychologists 
universally valid: namely, that they h 
to live under the severe Hitler regi 
and that they had been compelled 
subordinate themselves to this ri 
in order to save their families. Ey 
a renowned psychologist like Klages, 
who was under no threat of pers 
tion, paid homage to national socialis: 
following his innermost conviction. 

Psychologists thus helped prepare t! 
road to war. They gave their consent 
to it. We noted this consent alread 
on the part of eminent psychologists 
of World War I. The political eve 
within the span of a quarter of 
century between the first and the s 
ond mass-slaughter have brought abi 
no progress in the mentality of German 
psychologists. It was the same attitt 
of dependence and deference, at fi 
to Wilhelm II, then to Hitler, 
the same absence of mature s0 
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One mav suggest that many 


psychologist in his heart 


h ive 


really identified him- 
or he might have 
and turned 
it in his feelings. We 
Hellmuth 


practice ol 


if tos; 


his mistake 


the name of 

resigned the 
logy under Hitler and made his 
as a salesman and photographer. 
was an exception. How many 
h excel We 
ld that a department of the United 
1945 
for six non-Nazi psychologists. 


tions have there been? 


irmv in December was 


i 


could find not more than three, 
nlv one in their own zone. 

group did 
They did 
movement. 


psychologsits as a 
. Hitler. 
not create any resistance 
‘orld War Il attained 
yensions that one hoped, in spite ol 
ledge of the attitude of German 
gists, that in the end they 
{turn from their own error. After 
pitulation of Germany and the 


f ppose 
O Op] c 


such terrible 


rible conditions in German concen- 
n camps became known, photo- 

hs and films showed the German 
what crimes against humanity 

| been practiced in their name. The 
other countries, for 
m resistance had become a supreme 
expected that there would be a 
public protest, a manifesto, of German 


~~ . 
hologists of 


1 


405 


psychologists “branding such atroci 


ties.” Nothing of that kind happened. 


No statement on the part of any Ger- 


man psychologist has come to our at- 
tention. This silence concerning atroci- 
ties unparalleled in the history of bar- 
barism amounts to a guilt from which 
never be 
Through 
at a time when they could 


German psychologists will 


able to redeem themselves. 
their silence 
speak freely, they have expressed their 
to the most abominable con- 
ditions of human history. 
of the camps 


also the spirit of the German psycholo- 


consent 
Is the spirit 
German concentration 
gists© 

My 


my personal views, contains also the 


presentation, while expressing 


opinions of colleagues who joined the 


] 


resistance movement under heavy per- 


sonal sacrifice. Their activity will be 
reported on another occasion. 

The profession of a psychologist does 
not consist only of investigating the 
con- 
This 


obligatic n, however, was not conceived 


human mind in the laboratory; it 
tains a social obligation as well. 


objectively by the German _psycholo- 
gists. The social responsibility of a 
psychologist, to draw objective conse- 
from the 
human mind, is not to be found among 
trial of 
mankind they have been found want- 
ing. 


quences his knowledge of 


German psychologists. In a 





“SEX POPULARS” IN THE RORSCHACH TEST 


BY BARRIE SHAW * 


University of Kentucky 


HE increasing emphasis on “test- and agreement in both area and 
ing the limits,” a Klopfer pro- der. A secondary problem was 
cedure (4), has become an im-_ porated here—that of noting the ag; 
portant phase in the administration of ment with the established freq 
the Rorschach method, particularly in  Beck’s (1) populars. 
institutional clinical situations where 
the performance proper may produce PROCEDURE 
few and meager responses. This ex- 
igency led to the utilizing of the popu- 
lar response of “P-factor” as an addi- 


The subjects were fifty college m 
attending the University of Kent 
~<ohe . eas ‘ Their ages ranged from 17 to 
tional means ol eliciting important ! : C , 

- ee with a mean age of 21 years. 
data in the cases of the blocked and 
reticent subjects. The value of the 
popular responses and the criteria for 
their determination are discussed by 
Hertz (2). 

Through the practice of “testing the 
limits” there arose the challenge that 


material consisted of a series of 
schach cards and the Rorschach 
chodiagnostic shadowgraphs. 

All the subjects were volunteers s 
ited by the examiner while in tt 
individual rooms at the men’s dor 
this may introduce a procedure to elicit ti They mae me poevinnt agen 
and investigate sex-content responses. prema. the nature “ or e 
7 a ment, nor familiarity with the k 
[The significance of sex-content re- roe: ; 
sponses in the diagnosis of the per- me pm 
sonality is recognized by all Rorschach The 
examiners. Establishing a comparable 
factor of sex responses as a counterpart 
for the popular response group in the 
present “testing the limits” procedure 
remains an important area for explora- 
tion. By utilizing the element of sug- 
gestion, or mental set toward the stim- 
ulus card, a method of evolving a 
quantitative criterion might be estab- 
lished. 

The problem was to determine if 
subjects using the Rorschach cards, with 
a given mental set for producing sex- 
content responses, would produce these 
responses with a significant frequency 


object of Part One of the 
periment was to note the agreem 
with the established Beck’s poy 

The subject and the examiner 

seated together at the desk. The s 
ject was given a shadowgraph an 
pencil. Each card was presented sin 
to the subject and a popular per 
suggested. He was told to locat 

percept on the Rorschach card 

then to encircle the corresponding 

on the shadowgraph. If the per 
could not be located, it was omit! 
and the next popular was given. | 
subject was told to hold the car 
the conventional position, with ¢ 
ception of card IX, the second po; 


*TI should like to acknowledge the suggestions ’ ; . ' 
a man’s head, where the card was 
and counsel of Professor H. H. Humphreys, De- a man’s head e 


partment of Psychology, University of Kentucky. tated a quarter turn countercloc KV 
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; :; 
was exercised during the : 


The following were the 


One, the 
a new shadow- 


1 T 
mpletion ot "art 


tnen 


11 


| the Rorschach cards. The 


given 


were the actual instructions 


Two: 


1 to ta h ocation sheet 


id drav cil around 


, the sex organs, 

letter “M” tor 

’ for either on 

You may 
h, and take 


rotate 


as long 


this part of the experiment 
sat alone at the desk while 


back- 


ner remained in the 


RESULTS 
wn in Table 1, there appears 
rong agreement among the sub- 
for all the Beck populars, with 
ption of the “butterfly” on card 
the “man’s head” on card IX. 
represent the select- 
than the usual 
the percept, while the “rejec- 
‘are indicators of a total inability 
t any area for that percept. 
ble 2 shows the sex-response dis- 
tion for each card individually as 
as the total distribution for the 
tire set of cards. 
dle 3 shows agreement in sex areas 
frequency of ten or more re- 


“Misses 


an area other 


nses for each area. 
DiscussIon 


‘he purpose of presenting Part One 
he experiment was to familiarize the 
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subject with the Rorschach cards and 
what constituted a percept or response. 
The suggesting of the popular percepts 
gave an opportunity to evoke questions 
by the subjects and to offer supplemen 
tary instructions, thereby assuring com 
plete understanding of the task when 
the crucial, or second part, of the ex 
periment was administered. 

in Table 1, the first 


As shown part 


did produce an incidence of frequency 
for the Beck populars, with some sug 
gestion that the popular percepts “but- 
terfly” on card II 
on card IX might 
ther. 


The 


populars runs remarkably high, with 17 


ind the “man’s head” 
be investigated fur- 


percentage of success ol these 


populars out of 20 reaching a success 


4 —- 


percentage of over 75, and 11 populars 
extending over go per cent success, with 
the animals in card VIII attaining 100 
per cent success. In comparison with 
the other populars, card II, the “butter- 
fly,” reached 52 per cent, and in card 
IX the “man’s head” scored 60 per cent 
success which is considerably below the 
others, but still above the 50 per cent 
mark. It y also be noted that the 
populars on card II achieved the low 


group. 


may 


est percentage of success as a 
The difficulty in locating the area of the 
popular percept, the “clowns” on card 
II, resulted in nine rejections, the great- 
est number of rejections, while only 
three which 
gests a rather severe dichotomy of either 


misses were made, sug- 
success or rejection of the percept. 
The second part of the experiment was 
concerned with the production of sex- 
The 
distribution of the total sex responses in 
[able 2 becomes critical when they are 
total and 
The 
cards revealing the greatest preponder- 
ance of female percepts were I, II, III, 


IV, VII, VIII, and IX, while card VI 


content responses and their areas. 


analyzed into the number 


gender for each individual card. 
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“Sex PopuLars’” IN THE RorscHACcH TEs1 
TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTION OF ToTAL Sex RESPONSES 


| COMBINED 


PERCENTAG! 
| oF Tora! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


TABLE 3 


AGREEMENT IN SEX AREAS * WITH A FREC? 


Dd26 
Dd27 
D7 
D3 
No Concentrations 
D3 M 
Dd24 M 
D6 I 
Dd23 F 
No Concentrations | 
Dit F 


iel J. Beck’s Rorschach’s Test, Vol. 1, 1944, Chapter III, “Detail ~ xd Ra 


is the only card with the majority 60 per cent fer: cepts. However, 
male percepts. Card V and card X_ 28 per cent of the subjects produced 68 
wed almost an equal number of per cent of the rejections, or, one-fourth 
and female sex responses, al- of the subjects produced better than 
igh slightly favoring the female. two-thirds of the rejections. Therefore, 
greatest number of sex responses, the total distribution of the sex r 
h occurs on card I, may be related sponses is a product of the great ma 
fact that this area (D2),a human _ jority of the subjects rather than the 
rm, is one of Beck’s populars and is_ product of a small portion of this 
uently seen as being female. group. 
The distribution of “either” percepts Table 3 shows the agreement in sex 
nd rejections in the series at this time areas. An arbitrary number was s 
$ not point to any significant rela- lected as indicative of a significant 
hips. quantitative concentration of responses 
The combined total of the sex re- that were in agreement in both area and 
nses for all the cards can be analyzed gender. It will be noted that, al 
31 per cent male percepts and though the total number of sex re 
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sponses for each card varied, the areas 
of agreement were based on a frequency 
yf ten or more sex responses. Apply- 
ing this criterion, 13 “sex populars” 
were obtained in which there was 
agreement in area and gender. 

In card V and card IX no concen- 
trations were produced. Here the sex 
responses were among the smallest in 
total and were widely distributed 
throughout the cards. A further an- 
alysis of these two cards in Table 2 
reveals card IX as evoking a strong 
preponderance of female responses, 
while card V was considered as ap- 
proaching equality in its distribution 
of male and female responses. This 
introduces the problem of determin- 
ing whether the percept is more de- 
pendent upon the structure of the card 
or is more the product of the projec- 
tion of the subjects. Since these two 
cards (V and IX) resulted in the lack 
of agreement in area, it may be as- 
sumed that the objective structure of 
these cards was not of primary impor- 
tance in producing the sex percept. 
However, on card IX the subjects, 
though widely discrepant in their choice 
of area, revealed a decided trend toward 
the female gender. This suggests that 
in card IX, although there is no specific 
area in agreement, the card as a whole 
is female in quality. On card V there 
is virtually no agreement in area or 
gender. This would render all sex 
responses on card V as being the most 
subjective expressions in terms of sex- 
ual content. Further support for this 
tentative analysis is found in Table 
2, where card V accumulated the great- 
est number of rejections. 


SUMMARY 


A group of 50 college males, having 
a mean age of 21, were administered 
the “testing the limits” procedure using 
Beck’s populars. They then were given 


the Rorschach cards and instry 
produce sex-content responses, 

The popular responses determined 
Beck seemed to be supported by 
group of subjects in “testing the 
its.” However, two ' percepts fel! 
cidedly below the general level ol 
ment. 

The total sex responses for each car 
seems to reveal a preponderance 
male percepts for this male group. 0 
card VI produced more male thar 
male percepts. With the exception 
card V and card X, which prod 
an almost equal number of male 
female responses, the remaining ca 
yielded a predominance of female pe; 
cepts. ) 

An arbitrary quantitative 
for determining sex populars was us 
Thirteen sex popular areas were de 
nated by this procedure. This 
first step in the ultimate objective 
establishing a reliable group of s: 
populars to be employed in the p: 
cedure of “testing the limits.” Thu 
a supplementary technique will 
available for evaluating sex percepts 
the Rorschach and clinical probing 
the sex facet of the personality. 

An interesting problem arose as t 
whether the gender of the sex percept 
is a function of the structure of the cards 
or a projection of the sex of the group 
A complementary study with fem 
students of comparable backgrounds 
now being conducted to answer th 
problem. 
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THE RORSCHACH IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCE * 


BY L. L. THURSTONE 


The University 


ue Rorschach test has attracted so 
iuch attention since its introduc- 
n in this country about twenty 
s ago that it has come to occupy a 
position among the many hun- 
is of tests that are being used by 
A few 
go young psychologists studied 
sinet tests in order to be able to 
bs for the purpose of assigning 
to people. At the present time we 
hear much about such ambi- 
it we do hear often from pro- 
ve students who want to study 
Rorschach test in order to be able 
lify for jobs in giving this test. 
of these situations 
ives an opportunity to call attention 
some conditions of psychological 
ervice and research that need to be 
OV ed. 
When the Binet tests were most in 
gue, they were regarded as some 
t of base criterion for judging all 
ther tests. The Binet tests were 
regarded as if they constituted some- 
thing so basic that all other work had 
be oriented around them. There 
were hundreds of studies in which the 
nvestigator was proud to report that 
his test agreed well with the Binet 
test. There is a similar attitude at the 
present time with regard to the Ror- 
hach test. It is regarded as if it were 


echac 
Viidll 


nsvchological profession. 
I 5 


rt 


two 


ever it is that makes the Binet test 
| or whatever it is that makes the 
Rorschach test useful, we can be pretty 

> that the same results can be ob- 


eth 
U1 | 


paper was presented to the Illinois 
for Applied Psychology in Chicago, 


R woun 
» 1947. 
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of CA 


tained with different methods and with 
We may not 
know what those other methods and 


entirely different tests. 


tests are which could be used to explore 
the same domain as the Rorschach test, 
but it seems evident enough that those 
who are working most enthusiastically 
with the Rorschach ink blots not 
making much effort to discover other 
loring 


are 


entirely different methods of exp 
the same domain. In this respect the 
situation is quite different from that of 
the Binet test popularity some years 
ago. Even then, there was a good deal 
of experimentation with a great variety 
of tests and comparisons of the results 
in terms of various kinds of appraisal 
of the subjects. There 
study of the logic of the Binet tests and 
there was serious effort to relate it to 
the psychological concepts that were 
current. As a result, psychologists gen- 
erally took part in deliberations about 
the underlying theory of the Binet tests. 
At present we have relatively little of 
such effort with regard to the Ror- 
schach tests. Such discussion seems to 
be confined to a cultish group that has 
adopted its own jargon without rela- 
tion to current experimental and theo- 
retical work in psychological science. 
It would be fortunate if the Ror- 
schach test could be removed from its 
isolation from the rest of the psycho- 
logical profession. This interesting 
test gives results that occasionally de- 
mand our attention and it is a chal- 
lenging problem to discover variant 
methods of getting at the same types 
of appraisal so that the nature of the 
underlying processes may be better 
understood. That is the scientific prob- 


was serious 
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lem in which many other psychologists 
could participate even if they do not 
belong to the who have 
qualified as full-time Rorschach exam- 
iners. The first step in removing the 
Rorschach test from its isolation must 


; ; 
select few 


be in translating the specialized jargon 
into currently known and _ accepted 
concepts, or else in the introduction of 
such 
may be necessary and with such discus- 


new psychological concepts as 


sion that psychologists generally can 
understand the concepts. The 
result may be that psychologists will 
come to adopt some of the Rorschach 
terms in their own writing just as was 
the case some years ago when Freudian 
concepts were introduced into psycno- 
logical thinking. But in order to bring 
about such a result, it is first necessary 
ror the Rorschach students to make 
themselves understood among psy- 
chologists who may see no reason why 
they should study the specialized jargon 
that has been built up around a par- 
ticular set of ink blots. The first task 
is for the Rorschach students to put 
their discussion in terms that can be 
understood by the psychological pro- 
fession. The burden of proof is on 
them to show that they have not only 
a useful trick with a particular set of 
ink blots but that they also have some 
important ideas that psychologists 
should learn about. It is my own judg- 
ment that the Rorschach test should 
be critically, studied not only for the 
diagnostic value that it has shown in 
psychiatric work but also for the psy- 
chological principles and effects that 
are associated with projective pro- 
cedu. :s of which the Rorschach is only 
one of many examples. 

There is good reason why the pro- 
jective methods have become very 
popular in psychological examining 
and there is also good reason for the 
projective methods to be incorporated 
more frequently into psychological ex- 


new 


L. L. Tuurstone 


perimentation. The projective meth 


of examining consists essentially in ¢ 
ing to the subject an ambiguous p; 
entation, an ambiguous task, wh 
can be completed in many <.ilere; 
The theory of a projective 
is that when the subject does resp 


ways. 


to an ambiguous assignment, h 
revealing himself in the response thy 
makes. This is 
fruitful device as has been shown 


he spontaneously 


a number of tests. 

There is a common misunderstanding 
about the projective test method 
regards the scoring of the performan 
Many examiners seem to have the im 
pression that a projective test cannot 
be objectively scored, but that 
mistake. 

By way of example, I shall describ 
a projective test that is 
assembled a list of about 


objective 
scored. I 
forty homonyms which had two com- 
mon associations or meanings. Ea 
one of the homonyms was so select 
that one of the common meanings © 
human and social in significance wi 
the other meaning was something 
physical or literal. The subject is asked 
to write as quickly as_ possible 
meaning of each word, or an asso 
ation which will indicate the meaning 
of the word. The responses are scored 
by counting the number of social ass 
ciations. The individual difference 
are considerable and the explorator 
experiments with this test indicate 
some relation to the temperament ol 
the subject. Before suggesting t 
such a test be used for examining we 
would have to give it to people wit 
known temperamental differences 
determine whether it is trustworthy. 
My point here is merely to show one ot 
many projective tests that can be objec 
tively appraised if one has some psycho- 
logical plan or idea in designing 't. 
In appraising a projective test per- 
formance, we may distinguish between 
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types of purposes. One purpose is 


| from the subject some idea 
+ his past history, the biographical 


fits the particular case that 

¢ examined. This can be done 

- free association, or by the Rorschach, 
the Thematic Apperception Test, or 
methods. _ Bio- 

hical detail may be so emotionally 
ked that it is more readily acces- 


ther projective 


id 


e by these indirect methods than by 
t questioning. While this type of 
‘about a subject may be useful 
immediate purpose, we must 

mber that no amount of anecdotal 
sraphical detail will ever become 
until someone organizes the 
lualistic material into some cate- 
of fruitful classification so as to 

| the underlying parameters of the 
il system that constitute a per- 
This is the second purpose 
a projective test may be 


| 


whicn 
It should reveal, not only the 
graphical detail that is of interest 
particular case, but it should also 
| the subject as to the dynamical 
that describe his moti- 
and values. Even more funda- 

it should reveal the style of 
personality so that his behavior 
mes at least in some sense predict- 

is to the style of response that he 
likely to give to different types of life 
tions. But this cannot be accom- 
shed as long as we stay within the 
row confines of responses to the ink 
ts. These must be interpreted in 
rms of larger classes and types of 
response that transcend the ink blots. 
uch interpretations can be made 

i dependable way, then they should 

¢ described in every textbook in psy- 
logy. The student reader should be 
shown the experimental evidence and 
the psychological theorizing by which 
the shock, the movement re- 
nses, the animal responses, the 
responses to the white spaces, become 


teristics 


] 
COIOr 


SCIENCE 


the larger setting of 


psychological interpretation. 


significant in 


On many occasions I have suggested 
to my friends who are working with 
the Rorschach that they should experi- 
ment with other projective test pro- 
cedures in order to throw light on the 
underlying mechanisms and the re- 
sponse types of the subject that may be 
of interest in understanding his tem- 
peramental characteristics. Several 
kinds of projective procedures should 
be tried with the same groups of sub- 
jects who shouid be appraised as to 
their temperamental characteristics as 
well 
adjustment to life problems. 


as to their preferred types of 
Instead 
of merely suggesting that more varied 
forms of projective methods be tried, I 
shall describe a few such tests. 
Recently I have discussed with some 
of my friends a type of projective test 
for appraising personality or tempera- 
ment. I do not know if it will be suc- 
cessful but I believe that it has good 
possibilities. Our plan is to make a 
collection of prints, perhaps fifty or one 
hundred. These should be so varied 
as to type of painting that practically 
everybody will find some prints that he 
rather likes and some that he defi- 
nitely dislikes. The collection should 
be increased until we have such diver- 
sity that everyone likes at least some 
of the prints. Then we want to study 
the clustering so that, if a subject points 
to a few pictures that he likes, we 
should be able to predict some prints 
that he will like and some prints that 
he will dislike. The art preferences 
may be associated with temperament. 
For example, it is probable that prefer- 
ence for highly saturated color con- 
trasts as against low color saturations 
Preference for 
passive or 


significant. 
as against 


may be 
strong action 
stationary objects, preference for lots 
of detail as against bold outlines, fine 
line work as against coarse line work, 
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pictures with people and those without 
people, photographic detail as against 
abstract design, and many other com- 
parisons may be made in studying the 
clusters of pictures that are liked and 
disliked. These preferences may be 
related to personality. My suggestion 
would be to ask the subject to say 
nothing. I probably would ask him 
merely to indicate his likes and dislikes 
and I would have only a secondary 
interest in his explanations because 
they would probably be wrong. On 
the other hand, one might gain some 
insight from the subject’s verbalizations 
about his preferences. One can tell by 
trying. 

In this type of exploratory work, I 
should not care to have any test cri- 
teria beforehand. In this case we 
would depart entirely from the conven- 
tion of correlating test scores with out- 
side criteria. I would select two groups 
of subjects as regards their likes and 
dislikes, even if I had only a few people 
in each group. Then I would ask how 
these two small groups of people are 
different. If I could find some differ- 
ence in temperament or style of person- 
ality, then I could make an hypothesis 
about what the difference in art prefer- 
ence might mean. I would proceed in 
the same manner for each type of 
preference or dislike. 

The study of expressive movement 
is a field that should be actively culti- 
vated experimentally by students of this 
problem. The early work of June 
Downey has been thrown into the dis- 
card by most psychologists because of 
criticisms about minor questions of 
reliability and because of validity 
studies, mostly with the wrong criteria. 
It is my judgment that she was on the 
right track in studying personality by 
objective experimental methods. The 
studies of Gordon Allport and others 
on expressive movement should be 


continued in the hope of finding 
tive experimental methods for a; 
ing personality. One could easily 
some forty or fifty experimental studie 
that should be made in the directiop 
studying personality by objective ap4 
experimental methods. 7 

It would be fortunate if studens 
the Rorschach test would proceed 
qualify themselves for membership jy 
the psychological profession by insig. 
ing on experimental evidence e 
reasonably controlled conditions for the 
various interpretations that they make 
of the responses to a set of ink b 
There is justification for the belief tha 
the projective test method of present. 
ing to the subject an ambiguous 
has great possibilities, and 
plausible that a set of ink blots ma 
be one of these fruitful test methods. 
Rorschach students are not making any 
worthwhile contribution to psycholog 
cal science as long as they remain in 
their state of gullible and uncritical 
acceptance of fanciful interpretations 
the responses to a single set of ink b 
If they don’t have imagination to 
anything more challenging, they 
at least try, say, twenty different vari- 
ations of the ink blots. The designs 
can be varied in the relative degree oi 
freedom of perceptual closure for the 
subject, and in many other ways. Th 
various types of ambiguous presenti | 
tions should be studied experimentally 
and systematically on the same subjects 
in order to extract the psychological 
principles in this domain. When J 
these principles begin to be understood, 
it will probably become apparent hoy 
the test methods may be still further 
improved. This progress will not be 
made as long as we stick to a single set 
of ink blots without relating them ¢x- 
perimentally to the many variations 
the projective method. 

One Rorschach student has said tha 
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d to know was that the For many years I have been associated 


wanted the Rorschach test. with the development of psychological 
tified the Rorschach test. tests of considerable variety and pur- 


two possible interpretations pose and with the development of test 
remark. It may mean -hat theory. I have been interested in the 
trist has so little technique projective method which we have used 


t he grabs at anything, even in a number of experiments. My pur- 


I 


h. Another interpretation pose in accepting participation in this 


1 


psychiatrist thinks that this program was not to elaborate on the 


in get out of a psychologist. pDossiv!! ics and lim tatuuons Of a par- 
is right. ticular set of ink blots. Rather, I have 
| was asked to participate in attempted to show why it is that the 
sram, ] assumed that it was Rorschach test has not been accepted 
se ol qualification as a Ror- by the psychol gical profession, and 
‘miner. While I have in- why it is that most students of this test 
n some of my studies, I have do not have recognition or status in 


5 ' , 

, student of the Rorschach.’ psychological science. I have attempted 

to outline how this condition can be 

when the Rorschach test was improved and how the students of the 
nerican psychologists, I discussed Wh: 

| Levy the possibility of objecti- Rorschach might investigate their 

: 
g of the Rorschach test. It was problems so that this feld of inquiry 
we on be . shed can be incorporated into psychological 
¢ opyec ea . . 


science. 





RIGIDITY AND ISOLATION: A STUDY OF THE DEAR 
AND THE BLIND 


BY HELTON McANDREW 


Duke University 


HE purpose of this study is to 

inquire into the personality struc- 

ture of those handicapped by 
deafness and blindness. The philoso- 
phers had speculated upon the effects 
of sensory deficiencies even before 
Diderot wrote his famous Lettre sur les 
Aveugies, in 1749, but the intervening 
centuries have produced little experi- 
mental investigation. 


DEAF 

Many, conflicting, and misleading 
are the definitions of deafness. We ac- 
cept the resolution adopted by the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf in 1937 which advised the dis- 
continuance of such terms as “deaf- 
mute, mute, deaf and dumb, semi- 
mute and deafened,” and recommended 
the following: 


The deaf: those jn whom the sense of hear- 
ing is non-functional for the ordinary put- 
poses of life. This general group is made up 
of two distinct classes based entirely upon the 
time of the loss of hearing: (a) the congeni 
tally deaf—those who were born deaf; (4) 
the adventitiously deaf—those who were born 
with normal hearing, but in whom the sense 


* A more complete presentation of this material 
may be found in the thesis, The Relation of Some 
Physical Factors to Rigidity, on fiie at Duke 
University. Durham, North Carolina. I wish to 
thank Dr. Donald K. Adams, Dr. Helge Lund- 
holm, and Dr. Richard S. Lyman for their kind- 
ness and help in sponsoring this study; Mrs. Sue 
Warren Little and the Misses Ann Armstrong, 
Jane Darden, Betsey Mueller, and Julie Sprunt for 
their assistance in testing; and the faculties and 
students of The Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, The North Carolina School for the 
Blind, and the participating Virginia Public 
Schools for their cooperation in making these 
experiments. 


lat 


of hearing is non-functional ter 


illness or accident. 
The hard of hearing: those in wi 


f 


sense ol hearing, although defectiv 4 
tional with or without a hearing aid 


From the earliest times, the deaf | 
beeu regarded as an incapable 
The impression probably arose from th, 
dificulty people encounter in 
municating with them. Their phys 
cal appearance is normal and 
they do not respond to speech they : 
often considered feebleminded. At fi 
inability to speak was regarded 
separate affliction instead of being co: 
nected with deafness. Further misup- 
derstanding developed _ because 
Greek word xwdoi, which origin: 
meant blunt or dull (applied to an 
strument), came to mean deaf 
eventually acquired the connotati 
unintelligent. Aristotle mentioned t 
deaf in several of his writings and y 
interpreted for many centuries as | 
ing taught that the deaf were wit! 
reason. Although it is difficult 
tach such an extreme meaning to m 
ern translations of his statements, 
proclamation probably retarded t!; 
ucation of the deaf for more th 
thousand years. The Roman Law ges- 
erally considered the deaf as incapable 
and required a guardian to act int 
behalf. There are remnaats 
attitude in modern laws. 

In the sixteenth century, people begat 
to experiment with different methods of 
teaching the deaf. In 1760, Cha 
Michel de |’Epeé opened the first 
for the deaf in Paris and Thon 
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began his work in Edin 
ch led to the development of 
Great Britain. From that 
present, the education ol the 
; spread and developed though 
p! sae 
vilized worid. 
Greenberger tried to eliminate 
leminded from among the ap 
a school for the deaf by 


the children attractive pictures, 


489, a number of attempts have 


sade to test the intelligence, 
abilities, educational achieve 
nd personality adjustment of 

There have been numerous 
tests—individual, group, verbal, 
ince, standardized, special, as 

completion, drawing, mem- 
icrete, abstract, lip reading, and 
Most of them have been paper- 


ncil tests and almost all have in 


ty 


some comprehension of verbal! 
Much of the work has been 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner and his 

From the mass of data which 

1 gathered, it seems that the 
ve a little more difficulty getting 
the world than normal people. 
ch there are large variations, 


esent estimate is that the deaf 


ewhat inferior to the normal in 


nce, with a mean IQ a little be 
In educational achievement, 


te still lower, with a mean EQ 


( 


ording to the National Re- 
2). The differ 


ouncil Survey 


( 
tween the nonlanguage IQ « 


| the EQ of 68 gives some idea 


tr 


ae 


1 


ducational handicap of deaf 
he same thing may be said 
rent way: the deaf are two to 
irs retarded in intellectual de 

and about five years retarded 
itional achievement. There 
be no real difference between 
lligence of the congenitally and 


lventitiously deaf. The age of on 


itness makes no difference in 


the intelligence of 
more years 
lly increase 
tional achievement 
ancy Detween the 1Q’s and the |] O's has 
been referred to a language handicap. 
Various personality tests have shown 
the deat to be prone to maladjustment 
neurotic, introverted, socially _ re 
tarded, etc. 
BLIND 


By the blind, we mean those indi 


viduals whose vision is of no practical 


value tor the purposes ol educ 110n and 


everyday life. Generally, children with 


visual acuity of 20/200 or less, or a 
limitation in the fields of vision such 
that the widest diameter of the visual 
lar distance ho 


greater than 20 degrees, are considered 


field subtenas an angu 


educationally blind; while those with 


; 


visual acuity of 20/70 to 20/200 are re 


ported as partially sighted. 

In the writings of ancient China, In 
dia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, th 
blind were considered sufliciently im 
portant to be mentioned numerous 
times. There are tales of blind sages 
who were employed as teachers and 
historians in old China, where learning 
depended much upon memory; and the 
blind Homer, myth of man, was one 
of the famous characters of all aves; 
but, in general, the blind were regarded 
as an incompetent class deserving of 
charity. The role of the blind man has 
been that of the beggar and sometimes 
his right to beg has been exp! ited by 
normal employers. 

The past century and 
he 


| 


in Paris in 


( development of educ 

ind. Hauy started th l school 
1784. About 1829, Braille, 
a blind man, empirically invented th 


braille system of reading and writing 


{ 
i 


oniee thick etic 
based on a six-point block, which is now 
universally used, long before Wundt 


discovered that six separate simultane 
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ous impressions is the usual limit of 
the attention span. Schools have been 
developed throughout Europe and 
America, first as private and later as 
State enterprises. 

Dr. Samuel P. Hayes is the outstand- 
ing Ngure in the field of testing the 
blind, having developed three modifica- 
tions of the Simon-Binet scale for ex- 
amining their intelligence and adapted 
several standard achievement tests in 
various academic subjects for determin- 
ing their educatiopal achievement. Al- 
though there are many tests for the 
blind, Dr. Hayes and others have tested 
only individuals or relatively small 
groups. No large surveys have been 
made, but the consensus of opinion is 
that the blind are only slightly below 
the normal in intelligence. According 
to grade norms, they compare favorably 
with the normal in educational achieve- 
ment; but reading braille is slow and 
tedious, hence blind children advance 
more slowly through the grades and 
therefore retardation is progressive ac- 
cording to age norms. There seenis 
to be no real evidence to support the 
theory of sensory compensation, and, 
after surveying the field, Dr. Hayes 
suggested the possibility of sensory co- 
ordination instead. Several personality 
studies of the blind have indicated that 
they are somewhat more maladjusted 
than the normal-seeing population, 
showing tendencies toward discourage- 
ment, marked suggestibility, greater 
sensitiveness, lack of initiative, intro- 
version, and social retardation. 

In exploring the problem of the 
personality structure of the deaf and 
the blind, we shall (1) employ satia- 
tion, level of aspiration, and restructur- 
ing by classification tests, to see if, and 
if so, how the deaf and the blind react 
differ-ntly from the sensorily normal in 
these situations and (2) examine the 
relationship between deafness and 


blindness and the Lewinian co; 
rigidity. 

This concept is not yet 
fined. Since we talk of dyna: 
structural rigidity and phenon 
ical or behavioral rigidity, 
rigidity and subnormal rigidit 
of regions and rigidity ot pers 
confusion results. Originally, 
used the term to refer to fixat 
tic, stereotyped, either-or, all 
types of behavior exhibited 
feebleminded in drawing situat 
pp. 198-202); but Kounin thoug 
such rigidity might be only pher 


nological or behavioral and could ! 


from fear, lack of experience, 
genuity. He was concerned with 
he called dynamic or structural 1 
of regions of the personality 
fined it as “that property of ; 
which resists change either thro 
in the boundary” (7, p. 50). H 
plained that structural and beha 
rigidity are not necessarily coin 
and that their relationship has n 
been established. 

If we could maintain a suff 
abstract attitude toward these “reg 
and “boundaries,” the distinction m 
be important, but, as otiner psycho! 
often interpret them substantively, | 
cause confusion. The rigidity 
boundary of a region could lx 
hibited only by sorne form of rigi 
havior. The rigidity of boundaries 
different regions of the same pers 
might vary and the rigidity of 
havior of the same person in differ 
situations does vary. Rigidity does | 
appear to be a unitary quality 
therefore it seems that the feebleminded 
may exhibit both the so-called structura 
and behavioral types, depending 
the presentation of the material and the 
point of view of the examiner. Conse 
quently, we shall use the broader Lew- 
inian concept and define rigidity 4 
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wriability and adaptability 


sults in the persistent repeti- 
ntinuation of an activity once 
| interferes with the making 

ate adjustments to small 
the situation. We shall try 
ne whether or not the deaf 
signs ol 


blind show more 


norma! 


n the without at 
determine its type in this 
study. 

known psychological formula 
(PE). The 
behavior (B) is a product 

raction between the person 


Statement 1n 


the environment (E). Neither 
ne is totally responsible for 
In interpreting this for- 
recognize that a person who 
narrow, circumscribed en- 
such as an isolated moun- 
t, will have fewer and more 


responses than the cosmop- 
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One might think of the feebleminded 
as living in a given objective environ- 


ment but being isolated from many of 


its stimuli. The person is capable of 


comprehending only a limited number 


of stimuli and hence he develops rigid 


responses and a small amount of dif 


ferentiation. 
Deatness or 


the person 


b] ndness also separates 
from his fellowmen. A 
sensory detect intercepts the passage ol 
certain stimuli and thus interferes with 
the interaction between the individual 
deaf, 


and his environment. For the 


sound 


waves (the chief mode of com 
munication) are unable to get through, 
unable to under- 


hence the person is 


stand other people adequately; and 

since we learn to talk by imitation, the 

deaf also have difficulty in learning to 
k 1 tl b] 

spea and therefore are unable to ex 


] 


press themselves adequately. In the case 


of the blind, light ravs (the chief guide 


he former has encountered in personal motility and the source of 


few stimuli over and over much pleasure) are unable to penetrate 


the individual is set 
from his fellowmen by his lack of 
and 


to share the pleasure of others. 


it he has developed a small and _ hence apart 


] 


definite responses which free 


his inability 

Either 

deafness or blindness is such a strong 
that the 

break through it nor go over 

| 


conditions 


situations and tend to become dom of movement 


|. If he encounters a strange 
n, he has no available response. 
tends to become “set _ barrier neither 
His social 


undifferentiated. on! 
well-traveled 


lividual person can 


ys” early in life. 


re relatively under certain 
trast, the 


rge city meets many people 


person go around it by long circumnavi 


tions (use of othe 
Thus the handi 


1 


individual lives behind a barrier which 


senses after spe 
tions which frequently force ized training). 
make adjustments in his be- 


The scene is constantly chang- interferes with the complete interac 
tion between himself and his objective 


His 


tailed and his interests diverted. 


He therefore develops highly dif- 


ted s( cial systems with many re- environment. activities are Cul 


The 


uineer has been relatively isolated 


does 
ity iships between subsystems. Conse 
sealed quently, many of his systems do not 
rructur ther human beings and hence become so differentiated as those of 
developed only those responses the normal and hence his behavior 


| differentations) necessary to meet 
’ If he had been 
ler Lew. 0 another environment, he would have 
idity 3 loped other responses. 


1 U : . ‘ 
; also differs from that of his fellowmien. 
D, B, and N, tie deaf, blind, and 


normal, live in the same objective en 


u 


Cons limited contacts. 


vironment but the deaf and the blind 
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suffer from physical handicaps (sensory ever kept your eyes closed long ep 
deficiencies) which partially isolate to picture the nebulous univers 
them. Individual ) is deaf. He can _ by colorless spirits? You can to 
move about as other people but has little of that world and hear 
trouble with all activities involving those spirits while most of the 
verbal communication. He cannot hear remains a big, vague void; but 
when his neighber calls “good morn- bump into reality it is likely) 
ing” over the back fence and he does hard bump. The world must 
not respond when the unseen stranger to see the blind man, for he cann 
asks the way to Mr. Smith’s house. to see the world and only a smal 
When he does not caich the joke at a_ of it pays him a call. He |} 
dinner party, he angrily thinks that the pend upon his friends for guid 
others are laughing at him. in addi- and many of the small servic 
tion, his speaking voice is flat, his ar- life which others can perform for ¢! 
ticulation labored, his speech difficult — selves. 
to understand. Hence his social con- Considering these points, armchair 
tacts are limited to those few sympa-_ thinking ieads us to conclude that the 
thetic people who undertsand him. In handicapped people are isolated 
an intellectual discussion, he fails to the objective environments in 
catch the fine nuances of meaning con-_ they live by reason of their hand 
veyed by differences in inflection; and and that therefore they are more rig 
when he attends a lecture the illustra- than the normal, yet this rigidity 1 
tions acquire strange meanings because be of a different quality than that 
he misses a cue when the speaker turns the feebleminded. We are thu 
to the blackboard. Hence it is diff- go hypothesize: Rigidity is a pos 
cult for him to attain the mental heights {function of the degree of isolat 
achieved by his friends. He misses /This isolation is caused by a 
the challenge of intermental stimula- ‘which exists within the persona 
tion and it is easy for him to slide > structure but functions in the 
into the groove of repeating ordinary logical environment by interfering 
activities and leaving the initiative to normal physical, mental, and 
others. activities. ‘Thus the isolation may 
Individual B is blind. He stays near /physical, mental, social or any 
home because his lack of sight curtaiis 
his motility. He cannot cross a busy grees in different personalities; but 
street alone or reach a given destina- general the deaf seem to suffer 
tion in an unfamiliar neighborhood from mental and social isolation 
without the help of some kind person. the blind primarily from physical 
He tears to venture into strange terri- tion. 
tory lest he encounter an accident. He The above discussion presents 
is never sure of himself. Consequently, evidence to support the idea that 
although he has little trouble in under- deaf are more isolated than the 
standing others and in making himself who are in turn more isolated than | 
understood, he tends to stay at home normal. If these common observat 
and limit his social and mental contacts are accurate and our hypothesis 
to the people and things of his immedi- correct, we should expect the deat | 
ate environment. Can you imagine be more rigid than the blind and | 
what it means to be blind? Have you blind to be more rigid than the n 
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uld also expect ey ide nce ol rigid 
ro emerge whe n the deat and the 
ire tested in dy namic situations. 


ies have been set up to test 


vothesis. If rigidity is a positive 

on ol the degree of isolation, then: 

‘orollary 1. Other things being equal, 

ted the ee ee he 

more isolated the individual, the 

will it take to satiate one 
he less will the 


a “tivity 
effect satiation 


yne activity have upon the course 
tion of a related acuivity. 
tlary II. Other 
the more isolated the individual, 
greater difficulty 


king flexible adjustments to small 


things being 


will he have in 
sin a situation. 

lary Ill. Other things being 
the more isolated the individual, 
difficulty will he have in 
g a field. 

llary IV. Other things being 
the more isolated the individual, 


more 


Turing 


iter will be the indices of rigid- 
Rorschach Test. 
to the 


ord ng to the 
} 17 

periment is applicable 
nd normal only.) 


EQUATING PROCEDURE 
chronological ige and the de- 
differentiation are important 
tudies of personality struc- 
nce these factors have been 

ir definite relationships to 
characteristic of feeblemind- 
seemed desirable to hold them 

nt in these experiments. 
ntly, the groups were equated for 
hronological and mental age. By 
doing, they automatically 
ted for intelligence; and, in this 
we were dealing with materials 
ch had attained an equivalent de- 
of differentiation in a given period 


Conse- 


were 


Because the deaf and the blind are 
ed by their handicaps to rely upon 
ferent modes of communication, we 


cannot ym pal rik ence dl- 
rectly. It n ry to depend upon 
tests tor 
leat; 
reason of their 


trom this 


] 
nonianguage or performance 
. , 
an index to the intelligence of the d 


while the blind, by 


handicap, are excluded type 


ot examination. Therefore, we chose the 
Bellevue-Wechsler Intelligence Scale as 


a means OF cquating I Yroups 


] since 


it has a performance section which 
could be administered to the deaf,’ and 
a verbal section which could be given 
to the blind, scale 


could be presented to the normal group: 


while the whole 


Thus all the subjects were given an in- 


dividual test, the norms of which were 


standardized upon the same popula- 


tion. IQ’s derived from the two sec 


tions therefore might be considered 


i] 
comparabie. 


The subjects of this study were defi- 


] 
nitely selected; and it is not assumed 


| 
tnat the scores and ratings are repre- 


sentative of the deaf and the blind 
as groups. Only adolescents between 10 

age were studied. The 
creening process was carried out 
teachers who 


only those children whom they consid 


principals and sent 


ered to have at least normal intelligence 


to be tested. From these, only children 


with IQ’s of 80 or above and no major 


indices of mental disorder, 
to the Wechsler Scak 
leaf, 


mal subjects were 


according 
were retained. 
Finally 25 d and 25 nor 


made up so as to 


contain 12 boys and 12 girls each, and 


ye Tee 
the same number of intelligence ratings 


between 80 and go, 90 and 100, and 
above TOO, 
pad — 
The data of the 


Table I. 


parable for the purposes of this study. 


test are shown in 


The three groups appear com- 


The mean IQ and the range of IQ’s 


plified 
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for the three groups are quite similar, 
but the blind children are somewhat 
older than the members of the deaf and 
normal groups. As the blind group 
should be the middle one with reference 
to rigidity, according to our hypothesis, 
this difference should not interfere with 


the study. 


EXPERIMENT I, SATIATION 
The Satiation Experiment was set 
up (1) to investigate and compare 
the processes of satiation and co-satia- 
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In the experiment cited by L 





(8), feebleminded children wo) 















moonfaces longer than norma! 

but when they became sat 
drawing moonfaces, they we 
terested in free drawing. Kounin (6. - 
decided that perhaps those 
minded children could think 
ing else to draw, so he diffe: 


four drawing activities and inve 
the effect of satiating the act 
drawing cats upon the related 
ties of drawing bugs, turtles, and 


TABLE 1 


THe Mentat Aces, CHronotocicat Aces, anp I[Q’s or THe Dear, BLInp, AND Normat ( 


| DEAr BLIND N 
se 
Number 25 25 
Mean MA | 12 yrs. 2 mo. 12 vrs. 7 mo. 11 
| | 
Rang g-0 to 15-6 So to 15—( . 
Mean CA Il yrs. If mo. 12 vrs. 6 mo. 11 y 
Range | 10-3 to 14-3 I 5s to 14-1 I 
Mean IQ 100.7 100.8 
Range 81 to 133 80 to 124 a 


tion in the deaf, blind and normal 
groups and (2) to te Corollary I. 
Other things being e the more 
isolated the individual th. longer will! 
it take to satiate one activity and the 
less effect will the satiation of one 
activity have upon the course of satia- 
tion of a related activity. 

Satiation is the process by which an 
initially positive or neutral valence of 
an activity changes by repetition into 
a negative valence. This is a gradual 
shifting process which includes varia- 
tions in activity, decrease in quality 
of performance, dissolution of the 
whole, emotional outbreaks, and _ at- 
tempts to leave the field. 

Co-satiation refers to the effect satiat- 
ing one task has upon the valence 
character of a related task. 


bits and found that the sat 
one activity had less effect upon 1 
activities in the feebleminded th 
the normal. He found all-or-n 
actions within the specific fields 
tivity. It seemed desirable to 
gate the problem from both appr 
with the deaf and the blind. D 
ing activities could not be used 
the blind and clay modeling pr 
the largest number of possibilit 
the three groups involved. Hen 
modeling activities were different 
and one left free or undifferent 
The children were taught how to ma} 
balls, sticks, and canes; provided wi 
plenty of clay; and, after becoming s 
tiated with these activities, were 
lowed to make anything they wis 
Problem I: How long does it 


b 
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1 given activity for the deaf, 
nd normal? 


m II: What effect does the 

1 of the ball-making activity 
n the activities of making 

i nd canes? 

m Ill: What effect does the 

1 of the differentiated activiti 
of balls, sticks, and canes) 
n the undifferentiated mode! 
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4 

















is fine. . 
ks.” 
ball of 
couraged 


Again 


.. Now, this is how we make 


SUK She proceeded to the SC cond 
demonstrated and 
child make a 


complimented 


C lay, 
the 
she 


en- 
Stic k. 


and 


to 


him 
added, “This 1S how 


we make canes” 
is she continued to the third ball of 
clay. In the case of the blind, the 
examiner explained more fully as she 


worked that “We roll balls round and 


\? 


round in our hands,” “We roll sticks 


pound balls of clay were back and forth on the paper,” and “We 
four large sheets of white roll canes back and forth on the paper, 
TABLE 
S TION OF THE Dear, BLIND, AND NorMaAt IN DiFFERENT Mopetine 7 
Mean NuMBEI ' Dera! ) Burnp (17 Norma. (21) 
Ba 12 ) 
| 
Sticks | 6 | 7 I 
Cane 4 | ( j I 
| | | 
, S Time iN MINUTES | 
Balls | 6 I 
Sticks | _ I 
Differentiated | 10 21 s 
ndifferentiat 25 7 1s 
| 
Total 15 35 | I 
g paper on a long table. A re- then turn over one end.” The child 
supply was kept available for was given the models to feel, and 
who showed signs of forming a_ auditory cues of the clay being rolled 


making all of the clay into 
ning. 
itroducing the Satiation Experi- 
the child was asked if he liked 
things of clay. it he showed 
st, he was asked if he would like 
some things ‘now.” If the 
“Yes,” he was led into 
room where the four balls of 
upon the table. A free con- 

n ensued which included the 
ving “This is how we 


was 


points. 


bafs.” The examiner rolled a 
nece of clay in her hands and 
| the child to do the same. “That 





in the palms and on the paper also 
helped. After the child had made the 
samples, she said: “This is all I have to 
Would you like to make 
I have some work to do 
You may do it if you like 
and stop any time you wish. It doesn't 
to do.” 
In the case of the deaf, much of the 
content 


show you. 
some balls? 
over here. 
matter to me. I have some work 
was conveyed by signs, facial 
expressions, and writing but all seemed 
to comprehend the idea clearly. 
The tasks were so easy that one dem- 
onstration and the making of one sam- 
ple seemed adequate in all cases to 
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give the child security in the activity. 
The examiner then retired to her desk 
where she unobtrusively timed the sub- 
ject and kept a running account of his 
behavior. When he spent one minute 
doing something other than modeling, 
stated that he was tired, or made an 
excuse to leave, he was considered sa- 
tiated. 

The results of the experiment are 
shown in Table 2. 

he total satiation time of the deaf 
is more than twice that of the normal 
group while the total satiation time 
of the blind is almost twice that of 
the normal group; but the distribution 
of activities within the total satiation 
period differs significantly for the deaf 
and the blind groups. However, there 
are such large individual variations that 
the figures may not reflect real group 
differences. 

The blind made many more balls 
than the other two groups and spent 
much more time on this activity. How- 
ever, the ball-making activity occupied 
55 per cent of the total satiation time 
of the blind, only 24 per cent of that 
of the normal, and only 13 per cent of 
that of the deaf. Similarly, the blind 
made more sticks and canes than the 
other two groups and spent more time 
on these activities. The mean satia- 
tion time for the differentiated activi- 
ties (making of balls, sticks, and canes) 
is more than three times that of the 
deaf and more than four times that 
of the normal. In turn, the blind spent 
82 per cent, the normal 33 per cent, and 
the deaf 22 per cent of their total sa- 
tiation time on differentiated activities. 
These data seem to corroborate the ob- 
servations that the blind gladly engage 
in simple, repetitive activities and that 
they generally fear venturing into 
strange territory. Perhaps some of those 
who declined to participate in the 


experiment feared entering the 

at all, while others clearly com 
hended the task and plainly did 
like modeling. It would seem, {J 


fore, that the blind exhibit some . 


dences of rigidity in that they 
engage in simple, differentiated 


for longer periods than the ot! 


groups; while mest of them are 
helpless and insecure to attem, 
undifferentiated activity. This fee] 
is exemplified by one blind ch 
statement: “I only know how to n 
what you taught me.” 

In order to determine the effect 
the satiation of one activity upon 
course of satiation of a related 
co-satiation indices expressed as per 
ages were computed for each cl 
Using the satiation time of the 
modeling activity as a basis, 


Balls — Sticks 
Balls 


gives an index of the effect of the 
tiation of one activity upon the valk 


character of a related activity. Similar 


+ 
} 
it 


using the satiation time of the di 
tiated activities as a basis, 


(Balls+Sticks+Canes)— Undif. 
——— — . I 
(Balls+Sticks+Canes ) 


gives an index of the effect of 
tiation of the differentiated 
upon the valence character of th 


lated undifferentiated activity © (ir 


modeling). A co-satiation index ol 
indicates that the ball-making act 


completely co-satiated the stick-makiag 
w 
fferer 


activity or the differentiated acti 
completely co-satiated the undi 
tiated activity. Any positive co-satiat 


+ 


index shows that the satiation of on 
activity had some effect upon the \ 


ence character of the related activity. 


zero or negative index denotes that the 
satiation of one activity apparently had 


\ 


4 
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ypon the second, that is, as 
was spent on the second as 
gh the deaf spent less time 
alls than the blind, they spent 
on the total modeling activ- 
either the blind or normal 
Their relatively small positive 
n index of differentiated 
ndicates that the ball-making 
effect upon the valence cha 
the stick-making activity for 
than for the other two groups; 
ir unusually large negative 
tion index of differentiated and 
rentiated activities suggests that 


p IsoLaTio 


itv is suggested in which fear seems 


to be a large factor. 


EXPERIMENT I], Lever or Asp'tRATION 


1 


of Aspiration Experiment 

1) to determine how the 

ups reacted to experiences 

ind failure and (2) to test 

llary II: Other things being equ il, 

isolated the individual, the 

more difhiculty will 
flexible adjustments. 

A Stoelting hand dynamometer was 


he have in making 


chosen for this experiment’ as some 

simple hand activity which would pe- 
. a 

nalize neither the deaf nor the blind for 


TABLE 3 


Co-SATIATION INDICES 


“O-SATIATION INDICES 


t-Sticks+Canes)—Ur 


ls+Sucks+Canes) 


king of balls, sticks, and canes 
effect upon their enjoyment 
modeling. 
rast, the blind spent relatively 
ds on the differentiated tasks 
h activity showed more co-sati- 
fects upon related activities for 
than for the deaf and the 
When asked if they wished 
ke “anything else” only seven of 
lind children participating in the 
eriment replied in the affirmative, 
three of these (not totally blind) 
so venturesome that their scores 
inated the whole group and 
nged the relationship of the differ- 
uated and undifferentiated fields 
m positive to negative in the co- 
uation indices. An all-or-none qual- 


DEAr 


their sensory deficic ncy was necessary. 


The presence of two examiners and 
another child made somewhat of a so 
cial situation. The subject was asked 
to squeeze the dynamometer as hard as 
he could and was told that he made 
“so.” which roughly represented his 
strength. Then it was explained to him 
that we were going to play a game. 
The instructions were given in a con- 
versational manner to the following 
effect: 

We are going to play a game. The object 
is to guess as high as you think you can 
make. If you make the score you guess, you 
get that score; but if you make more than 
you guess, you get only the guessed score, so 
guess as high as you think you can make. 
If you don’t make the score that you guess, 
you get 0, so don’t guess more than you tl ink 
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you can make. Let’s try it. You made 50 mometer, “That’s too bad \ 
last tme. What do you guess you can make 


hin tin only 51 so you don’t get a score 


On the third trial, the child y St 


j 


In the case of the deaf, the instruc- that he made whatever he bid 
tions were simplified to make the child two points in a similar manner, 
understand as well as possible, and statements always indicated the su 
speech was ‘suppleraented by writing, °° failure but were fitted to th 
signs, and example. The desire to make reaction to the situation rather 
the game clear, especially for the deaf, being identical for all subjects. A\ 
was the chief reason for having each end of the 12 trials, the received 
child observe another’s performance be- Were added and the child was 
fore attempting the problem himself. his total score. This was diff 
The guessing was compared to contract each child, corresponding to the 
bridge but this analogy had little mean- Of his bidding, and the object 
ing for many of the subjects. test was thus somewhat concealed 

Since fatigue quickly lowers the per- Interest lies in the child’s re: 
formance in such an activity, actual dy- the pattern of success and failu: 
namometer readings could not be used. was the same for all. Success 
Consequently, an artificial scale of suc- ure supposedly function only with 
cess and failure which had the same narrow range of difficulty which 
point value for each child was set up. sentially determined by the abilit 
There were 12 trials in the test proper the person. It was assumed! that 
following the preliminary trial (on range should lie within the’ realm 
which all made 50) and the scale runs the subject’s bidding. The ques 
as follows: then becomes: How does the indiv 


. > -act Cage , ¥ “CESS { 
_ Bid+r >. Bid+1) react to feelinys of success and fail 


Success 


- Bid—1) 8 Rid+2 What type of adjustments does 


sid—2| poitire 9 Bid+3/ make ? 

| Bid—3| sor Bid+2) Daa for this test are shown in 7 

5. Bid—2 II. Bid—2 4. 

ee entisentidie Scoring was difficult and it pr 

On the first trial, the child was told practical to score only the patterns 
that he made whatever he bid plus one adjustments in bidding made dur 
additional point. For example, if he the success and failure periods alth 
bid 50 on the first trial, the examiner this admittedly obscured part ol 
watched the scale on the dynamometer picture. Adjustments were the numb 
and said, “Good, you made 51, so you of points of difference im two conse 
get your 50. What do you guess you tive bids. Success on the test was 
can make this time?” If the child bid tainment of the bid or scores ol 
65 the first time, he was told, “That’s two, or three points above it. F: 
good, you made 66... .” If he bid was indicated by scores of one, 
25, the remarks were ‘o the effect, or three points below the bid. 
“Good, you made 26... .” If aa,ustments were of one to t 

On the second trial, the child was points and in the direction of the trend 
told that he made whatever score he of antecedent success or failure, th 
bid minus one point. That is, if he were considered to be fluid, F. It 
bid 52 on the second trial, the examiner justments were of one to ten 
remarked after he squeezed the dyna- with two or three of the four 


ru 


; 
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in the direction of antecedent success 
or failure, they were said to be related, 
R. It adjustments were partly of one to 
ten points, and partly of ten or more 
than ten points, whether or not they 
were in the direction of antecedent suc- 
cess or failure, they were said to be 
mixed, M. If all she adjustments were 
of ten or more than ten points, whether 
or not they were in the direction of 
antecedent success or failure, they were 
said to be indiscriminate, I. If there 
were no adjustmenis, or if the adjust- 
ments in more of the 
bids were in the direction opposite to 


three or four 
the trend of antecedent success or fail- 
ure, they were said to be negative, N. 

F and R thus represent adjustments 
which commensurate with the 
measures of success and failure and in- 
dicate flexibility of the personality in 
respect to this level of aspiration situa- 
don. M indicates only a partiai com- 
prehension of the idea, “Bid as high 
as you think you can make, but ~ 
you fail, you get no score,” aft’. the 
child has experienced success 1d fail- 
ure close to his preceding bids. I shows 
an all-or-none type of reaction and prob- 
ably indicates Jack of understanding of 
the game. N often seems to indicate 
a determination to maintain a previous 
standard of performance in the face of 
defeat, although, in almost as many 
cases, it seems to indicate a fear of 
failure which inhibits a subject’s as 
piring to more than he has alzeady 
attained. Consequently, F and R rat- 
ings were considered as indications of 
flexibility; while M, I, and N ratings 
were regarded as indications of rigidity. 

Table 4 shows that the deaf had more 
trouble in adjusting their level of aspira- 
tion, as represented by their bids, to 
their apparent ability than did the other 
two groups. They made many all-or- 
none types of reactions. Seventy-six 
per cent of their adjustments during 


were 
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the iailure period were of the 


indiscriminate, or negative varicti 


64 per cent of their adiustments 

the success period were of these 
This 12 per cent difference may 
toward an increased understanding 
the problem through experience 
may simply indicate a better abili 
adjust to success than to failure. Sip) 
lar changes were characteristic of 
other two groups. 

The blind appear similar to the 
mal group in their reactions to succ 
but, as might be expected from obs 
tion, aie more sensitive to failure. 
blind tended to make 
adjustments in their b:*ding w 
often followed the direction ot th 


rather 


mediately antecedent success or 
There were no indiscriminate rat 
and when the ratings were mixed, 
large adjustments sometimes seeme 
indicate fear of failure. 

Another way of comparing th 
tions to the success and failure situat 
is to compute the mean difference 
consecutive bids. During the period 
failure, the mean difference was 12 
points for the deaf, 3.5 points for 
blind, and 3.2 points for the norm 
During the success period, the n 
difference was 13.1 points for the de 
3.5 points for the blind, and 2.2 point 
for the normal. Individual variatior 
were large and these numbers we 
greatly influenced by extreme changes 
in bidding but suggest different mode 
of reaction to small measures (one, two, 
and three points) of success and failure 


ExperiMENT II], Restrucrurinc BY 
CLASSIFICATION 
The Classification Experiment was 
set up (1) to see how the different 
groups would meet a situation which 


: ~ 1 
requirec them to restructure a field and 
(2) to test Corollary III: Other things 
being equal, the more isolated the ind 





U 


If 


method of classification. 


After 
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_the more difficulty he will have 
restructuring a field. The object was 
lerermine the amount of force which 
s necessary to apply to a child in 
to produce a change in his 
The change 
classification involves restructuring 
hel< Q 
\ccording to our hypothesis, those 
iren who were most isolated would 
xpected to have a greater tendency 
look at a prob’«m from one point of 
ind to be so absorbed in it from 
ngle as to exclude other points of 


If this reasoning 


> 


IS COT- 


leration. 


+ the deaf should have more difh- 


than the blind 
blind should have more difh 


in restructuring 

than the normal. 

nty-five objects—five squares, hive 
five triangles, five rectangles, 


five semi-circles, one in each of 


materials—cork, cardboard, leather, 

glass, and frosted glass—consti- 
| the materials for this experiment. 
achieving success in classifying 
bjects according to both form and 
rial (with help if necessary), the 
1 was presented with the 25 
the instructions: “Put these in five 
s, five in each pile that are alike in 


object S 


way. 
ime was kept unobtrusively with a 
) watch and the method of classifi- 
n noted. Since it seemed reason- 
0 maintain interest in such a test 
little more than 30 minutes and 10 
ls were permitted, three minutes 


ithout progress was considered a trial. 


the child was slowly classifying 
ording to either form or material, as 


was often the case with the blind, he 


way allowed to finish and the total time 
unted as one trial. 
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should do it the same or a different 
way, he was told, “Do it as you wish. 
Put them in five piles, five in each pile 
that are alike in some way.” 

After the second trial, if the child 
did not change his method of classifi- 
cation, the examiner repeated, “Do it 
again. 

If there was no change of method on 
the third trial, the examiner said: “Do 
it another way. Put the things in five 
piles, five in each pile that are alike in 
These instructions 


eg oa 
a different way. 


were repeated the fifth and sixth trials. 
For the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 

“No. 
do it another way. Put the things in 


are alike 


tenth trials, the instructions were: 
five piles, five in each pile that 
in a different way.” 
allowed and 
social force were 
child. Force I, “Do 
it again,” on the second and third trials; 
Force II, “Do it another on the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth trials; and Force 
III, “No, do it a different way,” on the 


seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth trials. 


A total of ten trials was 
three degrees of 


exerted upon th« 


way,” 


The problem was considered solved and 
the experiment ended when the child 
succeeded in correctly classifying the 
obiects according to both form and 
material. 

The results are shown in Table 5. It 
is obvious that the problem was readily 
Ninety- 


six per cent required only one or two 


solved by the normal group. 


degrees of social force and 100 per cent 
succeeded with the first application of 
Force III. The blind had a little more 
trouble with it, 83 per cent succeeding 
with one and two degrees of force and 
100 per cent with three degrees. Only 
17 per cent of the deaf were able to cope 
with the problem successfully. 


Most of the children got the idea that 
they were supposed to work faster when 
they were told to “Do it again,” and 
many of them never relinquished this 


At the end of the first successful trial, 
the examiner said, “Fine,” swept the 
pects together and added, “Do it 
again.” If the child asked whether he 
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notion. When instructed, “Do it 
another way,” most of the normal group 
immediately changed their methods of 
classification. It is impossible to use 
the time irdices in this aperiment, but 
the general observation may be made 
that when a child realized that he was 
expected to “do it a different way” there 
was an increase in the time he required 
to complete the task whether or not he 
succeeded in restructuring the field. 


ExpeRIMENT IV, Rorscuacn 
The Rorschach Test was given | 
determine whether or not the dea{ 
the normal make similar responses 
the inkblots and (2) to test Coroll 
IV: Other things being equal, the mo; 
isolated the 1udividual the more ind 
of rigidity he will show according 
the Rorschach Test. Since the dea 
isolated from many of the stimu! 

their objective environments. 


TABLE 5 


Suspyects CHANGING METHOD oF CLASSIFICATION IN Dear. BLInp, AND NormMat Gr 


DEAF 


NuM 
BER 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENTAGE 


| 

a 
23 | 100 

| 


| 


Force III 











Changed 17 





NorMal 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENTAG! 











Often he started the second type of 
classification, became confused, and re- 
verted to the first. 

The deaf frequently found difficulty 
with the simplest restructuring of the 
field. ‘The increase in the number 
of objects and piles troubled them. 
Although they had enjoyed success with 
both methods of classification with 10 
objects immediately before trying to 
classify the 25 objects, this experience 
did not seem to function in the new 
situation. They were either in one situ- 
ation or in the other and there was little 
overlapping of fields. 


crucial for our study to disco 
whether or not this isolation is 
comitant with low R, low M, hit 
F-per cent, high A-per cent (and 


certain settings high W-per cent and 


high FM) on the Rorschach, as thes 
are generally accepted signs of rigidity 
Ten pages of paper were given | 


each child and it was pointed out that 


there was a page for each picture. Th 


instructions were simply: “Write dow 


everything that you see in the picture 


n 


For the deaf, the instructions were writ- 
ten in script and print as well as plain) 


spoken. The examiner also indicat 
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fingers that they might see one, These are strong indications of constric- 
hree, or more things. tion and restriction. 
s feared that even this test might The deaf also tended to make more 
t language difficulties for the deaf whole responses than the normal 
they might not have the words group. More than half of their re 
oress the concepts which they saw. sponses fell into this category and most 


mple, to Cards land V,a popu- of them were simple wholes, of the 
nonse is “bat” and to Card VIII, arbitrary, unorganized outline variety, 
ilar 1esponse is “bears.” The which small children are capable of 
; of the deaf children doubted producing. They seem to indicate an 
knew these words as they are either-or reaction; i.e., if the small child 
oht the names of common do- or the deaf child does not see something 
animals. The children’s reac immediately in the whole blot, he re 
luring the test quickly dispelled jects it. In the case of the normal 
rs. If they did not know the group, the distribution of whole and 


bat” they substituted “bird” and detail responses was normal. 
TABLE 6 
RESPONSES OF THE DEAF AND NorMAL Groups TO THE RorscHacu TEs1 


| 
Av. No. o1 | 


| Responses | W-PER CENT | D-PER CENT | A-PER CENT 


| PER CARD 
j 
i 
| 
| 


9 52 47 i 
3.1 2 57 


y did not know “bears” they Thé responses of the deaf were gen 
‘mouses”; which served our pur- erally simple one-word replies, which 
as well and did not change suggest both the Rorschach reactions 
g. It was alo surprising how found characteristic of small children 
hildren knew the names of wild by Klopfer and Margulies (5) and the 
.. * simple childish type of communication 
r and Margulies (5) made a_ found by the Heiders (4) in their in- 
of the Rorschach reactions of chil- vestigation of the language and sen- 
wo to seven years of age and _ tence structure of the deaf. 

|: (a) They reject more cards than Most of the responses of the deaf 
groups. (&) They make more’ were names of animals and suggested 
responses than other groups. the “magic repetition” typical of small 
Small children employ “magic repe- children; while the normal group, 
" (perseveration). although having many animal re- 
our study, the deaf made fewer sponses, showed greater differentiation. 
onses to each blot and rejected more The contents of the deaf protocols fall 
ts than the normal group. When into fewer categories than those of the 
y perceived one thing in a blot, they normal group. Apparently the animal 
1 in satisfaction. There was an world of early childhood has not yet 
ye of only .g response per card. been displaced by worlds of more varied 
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populations for this handicapped group. 
High A-per cent is a sign of st2reotypy. 
There were few human respons} in the 
ords and these are not c)mmon 


deaf re¢ 
in children of less than eight years of 


age ‘ 

The language deficiency of thé deaf 
did interfere with the precise recof ding 
determinants. In so fal as 


ascertained, the animals in 


of their 
could be 
their 
and hence would be scored F or FM “S$ 


responses were alive and active 
no further elaborations could be elicited 
High F, attention directed primarily to 
the form qualities of the blots, has been 
interpreted to represent constriction, a 
reliance upon an artificial or intellec- 
tualized type of control; while high FM 
has been construed as childlike direct- 
ness, aggression, and impulsiveness, and 
in older people, as emotional repression. 
Reaction to 10t_ clear but 
seems to be predominantly of the CF 
spontaneity 


color iS 
variety, which indicates 
and a limited ability to handle external 
stimuli which is normal for children. 

Since nearly half of the total number 
of responses (106 of 226) of the deaf 
group were popular ones, it is evident 
that these children possess the capacity 
and interest to think along the same 
lines as the normal population. 

Most of the responses of both the deaf 
and the normal groups were nice child- 
ish reactions centered around animals, 
plants, people, and things, with the nar- 
rower range of content and the lesser 
differentiation of location and deter- 
minants of the deaf children suggesting 
that their isolation has restricted the 
development of their personalities and 
resulted in greater rigidity. 


CRITICISM AND SUGGESTIONS 


It is difficult to compare the deaf and 
the blind, for the gulf which separates 
these two gzoups is deeper than that 


Hetton McAnprew 


‘ , 
which her ol them 


the 
their respective handicaps, ea 


separates eit 
normal population. Be 

cluded from the general activities 
other and communication betwee; 
two is very laborious. It would 

ably be betier to compare the d 
hard-of-hearing, and the normal: 
the totally blind, partially sighted, 
the normal; for in attempting 

pare the deaf, blind, and normal, \ 
ations arise which make the data 
complicated for 
Deafness and blindness, as barrie; 


conceptual 


not operate identically and hen 
indices do not run in parallel 


Vn . c 
Comparisons of the deaf and 


Mnust depend upon the sense of 
afd therefore require very sim; 
tiv.:ties. Communication problem 
the deaf made it unwise to use child 
of less than ten years of age and c 
quenily the activities selected wert 
juvenile to interest many of the subj 
Clay modeling is a poor activity 
choose for a satiation experiment, for 
lac ks The 
and canes readily became men, anim 


permanence. balls, st 
and a farm yard with a fence around 
When did this occur? The exam 


and hence timi 
’ 


could not decide 


problems arose. If one is forced to us 


modeling as a satiation activity, 


would probably be desirable to use : 


tasks as making bowls, cups, and sug 


bowls, since these are not quite 


simple as balls, sticks, and canes a! 


might not be so convertible. 

There must be a better activity 
investigating the level of aspirat 
than that using the dynamometer to 
it the action is too simple, fatig 
rapidly intervenes, the grading syst 
is crude, and the resulting discussio! 
ambiguous. 

In spite of the above limitations, 


the 


experiments indicated some interesting 





RIGIDITY 


problems involving physical 


may be approached 


ns whicl 
1 Lewinian theory: 

ntelligence is a function of (a) 
erial flexibility of the individual 
the environ- 


the richness of 


nd 
igidity isa positive monotonous 
tion of the degre e of feebleminded 
nd/or age, and 
the deaf have an 1Q of 90 and 
of 68 as compared with 1oo for 
rmal population, then 
explanation of the IQ appears to 
ind in the lack of flexibility 
) ol 
n ol 


the person; and the ex- 
the EQ 


| in the limitations of the environ- 


appears to be 


(the barrier quality of deafness 
tions in the environment reducing 
richness). 

refore: The difference between 
IQ and the EQ would be accounted 

rms of isolation. The handicap 

fness has a barrier quality which 
ts the function of the individual. 
rteres with the processes of inter- 
between the person and his fel- 
en thus partially isolating him 
n a given objective environment. 
blind also are reported to have 
IQ’s and EQ’s than the normal 
t no exact figures are available for no 
surveys have The 
lanation of these differences would 
milar to those of the deaf. 
In thi 
tant with deafness and blindness which 


been made. 


s study, the rigidity concomi- 


a function of the degree of feeble 
ndedness and/or age was partiallec 
by selecting groups of non-feeble- 
nded subjects within a five-year age 
nge with mean IQ’s of 100. It would 
be interesting to do a similar experi- 
ent using deaf and blind with mean 
IQ's average for their groups and com- 
pare them with the normal group hav- 


AND ISOLATION 


Su h «l procedure 


CU 


ferences between the 


rroups. 


SUMMARY 


TI — oh: a 
he results of this investigation 


icate: 


1. Satiation. The total satiation time 
for the deaf group was more than twice 
that for the normal group, while the 
total satiation time for the blind group 
was almost twice that 

but the distribution ot 
the satiation period was 
different for the deaf and blind groups. 


for the normal 


one; activities 


within total 


The blind made many more balls and 


} 


spent both more actual time and a 


larger proportion of their total satiation 
time in this field than did either of the 
other groups. They also spent both 
more time and a larger proportion of 
their total satiation time on the differ- 
than did the 


Although they spent less 


entiated activities other 
two groups. 
on the balls and differen 
tiated activities than the blind, the deaf 


moze actual time on the whole 


actual time 


spent 
modeling task than either of the other 
groups thus indicating that the satiation 
had 
effects upon related activities for them 
According 
to our hypothesis, the above data ind: 
cate that the deaf and the blind are 
more rigid than the normai. 


of one activity less co-satiating 


than for the other groups. 


I loweve Te 
there are such large individual vari 
ations that the figures may not repre- 
sent real group differences. 

2. Level of Aspiration. With refer 
ence to success, the records of the blind 
2nd normal are similar; but the blind 
appear slightly more sensitive to failure 
than the normal. The deaf exhibit 
more a'l-or-none types of reactions in 
this situation than do the other groups. 
According to our hypothesis, these data 
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suggest that the deaf are more rigid life space than the normal childre 
than are the blind and normal groups. that they are partially isolated 

3. Restructuring by Classification. consequently less differentiated 
The deaf had more difficulty in restruc- ™ore rigid than the normal. 
turing a field by classification than did The results of the experiments see; 
the blind and the normal. Only four ‘© support the hypothesis that rig; 
(17 per cent) of the deaf solved the #5 4 positive function of the degre 
problem while all of the blind and the tsolation. 
normal succeeded in doing so, but the REFERENCES 


blind required more trials for their Anas, D. K. A restatement of 
lem of learning. Brit. ]. Psyci 


solution than did the normal. <Accord- te. dice 
ing to our hypothesis, the above data . Day, H. E., Fusrexp, I. S., & Pinter 


. . P a A survey of American schools for the 
indicate that the deaf are more rigid her , nots Jor the 
5 Washington: National Research ( 


than the blind and the blind are move 1928. 
rigid than the normal. 3- HauseMann, M. A test of personality trait 
; pes , . ]. gen. Psychol., 1933, 15, 66-76. 
4. Rorschac h Test. (Deaf and nor- . Hewer, F., & Hemmer, G. M. Studies in + 
mal groups.) The deaf group made psychology of the deaf, No. 2.  Psyc/ 
Monogr., 1941, 53, No. 242. 
; . Kroprer, B., & Marcuuies, H. R 
the Rorschach inkblots than did the reactions of early childhood. R 
normal group. They also had a larger _ Res. Exch., 1941, §, 1-23. 
: » Kounin, J. S. Experimental studies 
-_ e- : rigidity. I. The measurement of 
showed less differentiation. Most of in normal and _feeble-minded 
the responses of the deaf were animal Hl. The explanatory power of th 
; ond esemed hee dene —_ rigidity as applied to feeble-mis 
in content anc seemec to be ¢ eterminec Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 254-2 
by F or FM. T here were suggestions 7. Kounin, J. S. Experimental studies in rigid 
of “magic repetition” or perseveration. ity as a function of age and feeble-minded 
‘ ‘ : " ness. State University of Iowa tl 
On the whole, it appears that the deaf = g. Lewin. K. A dynamic theory of per 


reacted to the Rorschach Test as do nor- New York: McGraw-Hill, 1935 

: : . We The measurement 
mal children,of a somewhat lesser age. oe, 5 | FEs eeneanen 
This suggests that they have a smaller liams & Wilkins, 1944. 


fewer responses and more rejections to 


percentage of whole responses and 


intelligence. (3rd ed.)  Baitin 





WHAT IS A MORON? 


BY EDGAR 


uestion has been raised before. 
ms advisable to raise it again. 
haps as knowledge of mental 
cy, the use of mental tests, 
practice of clinical psychology 
in ever-widening circles it may 
essary to raise the question re- 
‘ly if we are to avoid conflict and 
fusion. Psychological research in 
field again reflects the unfortunate 
sequences of two different meanings 
lis term (26). 
Vhen Goddard (17) first proposed 


rd “moron,” his aim was to over- 


confusion then existing in 
terminology where the word 
ninded” was used both as a 


term for all degrees of mental 


ney and also as a specific term 
ighest grade. To avoid this 
guity Goddard proposed (a) that 
mindedness be retained for the 
ric condition and (@) that “moron” 
d for the highest grade, as con- 
1 with “idiot” and “imbecile” for 
wer grades. 
moron is, then, a feebleminded 
The word adequately describes 
erson in its etymological mean 
1 fool, or a simpleton [Goddard 
suggested “proximate” and Mac- 
hy (20) has used “almost”|, in 
more than the sense of 
ly a dull-witted or not-very-bright 
The term technically . refers 
so developmentally lacking 
sense or practical judgment 
be in need of social assistance or 
rvision. 
1 moron is a feebleminded person, 
nust now ask what is feebleminded- 


A. DOLI 


t Vine 


05 


ness? For many years feebleminded 
ness has been used synonymously with 
mental deficiency, or amentia (2, 28). 
This has been standard, legal, and text 
book usage until very recently. In 
British custom, the term mental defi 
ciency has commonly been used as a 
substitute for feeblemindedness in the 
generic sense, leaving the word feeble 
minded for the highest grade of mental 
deficiency, or what we now call moron. 

In the generic sense a feebleminded 
person is “one who cannot manage 
himself or his affairs with ordinary 
prudence without the guardianship ot 
supervision of another” (28). A feeble 
minded person, therefore, is one who is 
socially incompetent, that is, who does 
not get along 


4 


g successfully on his own 
without external benevolent support. 
But in order to distinguish the feeble- 
minded from other types of social in- 
competence, it is necessary to define 
feeblemindedness further as that form 
of social incompetence which is due to 
low intelligence or mental incompe 
tence. And to clearly separate the 
feebleminded from other socially inad« 
quate and mentally abnormal classes, 
it is further necessary to add to the 
definition that the mental incompetence 
be the result of imperfect or incomplete 
development of intelligence rather than 
the result of mental disorder or of 
mental deterioration. 

The condition is also considered as 
essentially permanent or unremediable, 
not outgrown nor inherently altered as 
age increases, though sometimes appre- 
ciably mitigated by favorable treatment, 
care, training, or placement which 
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instill and capitalize good habits in 
routine activities. The condition is fur- 
ther considered as one which obtains at 
maturity (in contrast with temporary, 
episodic, or remediable retardation dur- 
ing the ontogenetic years) although 
the clinical’ varieties and severe degrees 
may be detected relatively early in life. 
And the condition is understood to 
be of constitutional origin, such as 
limited hereditary endowment, the con- 
sequences of anomalous organic struc- 
ture or function, extreme deprivation, 
disease, traumatic lesion, metabolic dis- 
orders, or other untoward circum- 
stances which restrict psychosomatic 
expression to gravely subnormal limits. 

Differential diagnosis involves all 
these criteria, namely, (1) social incom- 
petence due to (2) low degree of intelli- 
gence as a result of (3) incomplete 
development which is (4) permanent, 
(5) obtains at maturity and derives 
from (6) constitutional hypoplasia, 
pathology, or dysmetabolism. Com- 
plete differentiation therefore involves 
mental, physical and social symptoma- 
tology and requires prognostic outlook 
as well as etiological antecedents. 

Obviously this requires the use of 
multiple criteria and many sources of 
data as well as extended experience in 
anamnesis, social-mental-physical exam- 
ining and observation, familiarity with 
educational and occupational standards 
of attainment, and broad sophistication 
in symptom-compiex evaluation of evi- 
dence. For purposes of simplicity we 
offer here only a brief orientation 
toward the first three criteria. The 
complete syllabus of differential clinical 
procedures is too involved for imme- 
diate detailed exposition and .is else- 
where available (e.g., 2, 19, 22, 23, 
24, 28). 

How do we estimate social compe- 
tence and what is the borderline be- 
tween competence and incompetence? 


Or, to put it a little differentl; 
degree of social incompetence mark; 
the moron from the normal per, 
Similarly, we must specify our mes 
of measuring intelligence and tha 
gree of intelligence which we cons 
low or subnormal. And again we my 
have ways of determining (a) wher! 
such low intelligence reflects dey; 
mental deficiency, (6) whether in # 
case of children the condition wil] 
tain at maturity, and (c) whether 
condition is of constitutional origin 
It is obvious that if we accept ¢! 
traditional views we cannot identif 
moron merely by his IQ (5, 6, 8, ; 
That these views are traditional 
attested overwhelmingly by a review 
the authoritative literature over ma 
years (6,9). This low intelligence m 
reflect developmental deficiency 
must result in social inadequacy 
Moreover, unless we obtain the sa 
intelligence rating from a number 
different standard tests of intellige: 
we cannot be sure that our standard 
low intelligence will always identify t 
same individuals. If it should hap; 
that the same individual should 
within normal limits on one 
gence test and without normal limits 
another, or should rate differently 
repetitions of the same test, some \ 
must be sought out of this dilemma 
Yet it is this tendency to identify 
moron by his intelligence alone, and 
more specifically by his intelligence a 
rated only by some single administr 
tion of some particular scale of tes 
that has led to a serious confusion 
both practical and scientific import 
The single IQ method is neat and 
simple and would, if adequate, make § 
the recognition of the moron possible 
with almost no effort or expense; ! 
great technical skill would be required, 
no clinical diagnosis would be needed, 
and the consideration of family history, 
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cedents, medical history, and the machinery advocated for the control 
considerations which have of feeblemindedness in general would 
so large in the past would be operate just as effectively in the case of 
unnecessary labor. Any per- the pseudo-moron as in the case of the 
jled (e.g.) in the administration true moron. We should then be segre 
Binet-Simon test could make a_ gating, sterilizing, and so on, large 
sis; and if the Binet test were numbers of socially competent persons 
red in an objective manner, of low intelligence or we might be 
psychological skill, social case- treating as feebleminded persons those 
ex yerience, OF medical knowledge whose poor expression of intelligence 1S 
be required. due to physical or mental handicaps, 
t as a matter ol! fact, this very situ- disorders, or deterioration. The signifi- 
n has developed and many persons cance of this distinction is readily 
ognized professional competence obvious in contrasting the insane of 
thority have indulged in rather disturbed intelligence with the feeble- 
lonable carelessness and_short- minded of deficient intelligence. 
he detection of the moron by One artful way out of the difficulty 
ting a single IQ or an MA cut- has been to conceptualize a sort of half- 
score for differential clinical diag- brother to the feebleminded moron by 
Some of these authorities have calling the normal person of low IQ an 
gone so far as to argue in favor intellectual moron. As a matter of fact, 
this practice on the ground that the _ this way out of the dilemma, which the 
tinction between the moron as a_ present writer considers most unfor- 


feebleminded person as defined above tunate, was officially adopted by the 
practicable, expensive, difficult and Sub-Committee on Mental Deficiency 
( nsuming, whereas identifying a of the White House Conference on 
as merely a person of low Child Health and Protection (29). As 
nce is immediate, ready, and if such matters could be decided by 
convention, this Sub-Committee voted 
tendency toward simplified to set aside the traditional meaning of 
nition of the moron by means of mental deficiency as feeblemindedness 
r more mental tests unsupported and to use the former term for all per- 
ordinated clinical evidence is, we sons of low intelligence, specifying only 
, fraught with unfortunate conse- that the low inielligence was to be 
nces. The moron, as a feeble- measured by the 1916 Stanford-Binet 
ided person, is subject to that whole Scale and employing fourteen years as 
| program for the control of feeble- the average normal adult level of 

ndedness which has been worked _ intelligence. 
through experience and research The Sub-Committee did not take into 
luring the past hundred years or more. account the fluctuations in IQ due to 
import The social program for the control of the probable error of measurement, or 
eat and MMM feeblemindedness includes identifica- as obtained from test systems other than 
e, make HMM on, registration, segregation, special the 1916 Stanford scale. Instead, a dis- 
possible MM education, sterilization, and other de- tinction was made between low intelli- 
nse; 00 MMM tals(29). If a normal person of rela- gence associated with social competence 
equirec, MM tvely low intelligence is identified as a_ versus low intelligence without social 
need feebleminded person of relatively high competence. The Committee then 
histor intelligence, it is readily obvious that called the former condition “intellec- 
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tual subnormality” (or the intellectual 
moron), and the latter feebleminded- 
ness (or the social moron). 

Practical embarrassments resulting 
from this decision are immediately evi- 
dent in the remainder of the Commit- 
tee’s report. No social program has 
been developed for the intellectual 
moron comparable to the extensive and 
detailed measures long advocated for 
the control of feeblemindedness. It 
takes something more than a skillful 
layman to avoid applying the program 
of the social moron to the intellectual 
moron, since in common practice it is 
not even customary for writers or 
teachers to make clear whether they are 
dealing with intellectual morons or 
social morons. 

Is this problem only of academic 
interest? Are we concerned with a dis- 
tinction without a difference? What 
practical and scientific errors are in- 
volved? Educators as well as clinical 
psychologists in the field may well 
deplore the current practice of placing 
intellectual morons and social morons 
in the same special classes without 
much effort to distinguish between 
those degrees of low intelligence which 
reflect feeblemindedness and_ those 
which do not (16, 26). If our defini- 
tions are correct, the social inadequacy 
of the feebleminded moron reflects an 
all-around biosocial inadequacy result- 
ing from organic or constitutional in- 
feriority. While the social inadequacy 
of the feebleminded moron can _ be 
ameliorated in appreciable degree by 
adequate programs of custody, treat- 
ment, and training, such a moron 
rarely if ever becomes a completely 
self-sustaining or socially sufficient 
individual (15). 

This fact has led to the notion of the 
essential incurability of the moron as 
representing a sort of biological status 
quo. The intellectual moron, on the 


other hand (we must always reme, 
ber), is an essentially normal pers 
spite of his low intelligence he 
relatively good judgment, com: 
sense, understanding, insight, fores 
prudence, and _ those other JUalitie 
which make for social independe, 
and which are so conspicuously lackino 
in the genuinely feebleminded person 
The intellectual moron, therefore. 
socially sufficient and socially self-s 
taining even though his station in | 
ma’"’ be somewhat humble becaus 
his limited intellectual endowment (2; 
What is even more important is thar 
the intellectual moron, the low ve; 
intelligence as measured by the Sta 
ford-Binet may be offset in large meas | 
ure by a nonverbal type of intelligenc 
which may approximate the average, 
especially if supported by favorable per 
sonality traits such as industriousness 
initiative, altruism, which qualities are 
usually lacking in the typically fee 
minded person. It seems therefore 
rather futile to suggest that the disti 
tion between the intellectual 

and the social moron is merely 
social personality, although of cou 
everyone recognizes that real social su 
cess is the product of intelligence 
relation to personality. 

Let us go back to our definition 
seems simple enough to define 
moron (and consequently feeblemi 
edness) in terms of the six criteria « 
lined above, but this innocent definit 
may be difficult of application unless 
can measure and illuminate terms. 1 
issues of science should not be obscu 
by semantic confusion. 

Until recently the concept of so 
competence has been rather ill-define 
and there has been no suitable instr 
ment for measuring its degrees. Soci 
incompetence in adults has been eva 
ated in terms of occupational levels 
prudent living, and other phases 
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nceived social sufficiency. In 
ce of children the situation has 
and has re- 


ble conduct 


re embarrassing, 
ccepting unfavora 

educational progress as evi- 
Scholas- 
only a 


social incompetence. 
nment is obviously 
criterion since probably 25 per 
il] th se who enter school do 
ed the educational success of 
minded moron who has had 
icational advantages. 
Vineland Maturity 


) now affords a systematic in- 


Socia 


or measuring social compe- 
t all ages from birth to maturity 
expressing such competence in 
tive terms. With this scale we 
letermine with some assurance the 
degrees of social performances 
re necessary for inde- 
, and we can clearly set apart 
£ widely different social com- 
ence although of the same intellec- 
mpetence (14). 
examining the concept of low in- 
1ce we may for present purposes 
question of what intelligence 
assume that it is fairly ade- 
tely measured by standard intelli- 
tests and scales. There are now 
ible many different devices for 
suring general intelligence, verbal 
| nonverbal, literate and non-literate, 
versational and manipulative. While 
se various devices show substantially 
| correlations among themselves, the 
riance is seldom such that a given 
vidual will obtain the same rating 
tests or scales. On the 
otrary, ihe experimental literature 
tly reveals striking differences in 
ular persons when different scales 
ipplied. These differences may 
trom grave retardation on one 
) average, if not even above aver- 
performance on others (4). The 
measurement 


SC cial 


diffe rent 


of psychological 
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offers at present many standard devices 
for the measurement of special apti- 
tudes, of interests, of achievement, and 
of personality. When these devices are 
employed as a baitery, the feebleminded 
are rather clearly distinguished by seri- 
retardation, whereas the 


ous cene ral 


so-called intellectual morons are distin- 


guished by their spect fle 


the ve rbal 


handicap in 
and literate types of tests. 
Hence a feebleminded person testing 


low on the Binet tends to test cor- 


respondingly yw on other types of 
tests, whereas the normal person testing 
low on the Binet may test surprisingly 
high on other types of tests. This situ- 
attested in special classes 
intellectual 
morons are indiscriminately grouped in 
the same classes. Here the really feeble- 


minded learn but meagerly in nearly all 


ation is well 


where social morons and 


training activities, whereas the normals, 
although scholastically handicapped, do 
well in social and occupational situ- 
ations. Similarly, a number of intellec- 
tual morons may be found in any large 
institutional population of generally 
feebleminded These not 
feebleminded individuals are the stars 
of the “campus” and the most promis- 
ing prospects for parole as self-sustain- 


pers ns. 


ing or self-sufficient persons. 

This is not to say that the intellectual 
moron does not benefit from the types 
of training which have proved so help- 
ful with the feebleminded, but only that 
it is poor practice to apply the same 
educational philosophy, objectives, and 
methods to two classes of pupils, one of 
whom will ultimately be socially de 
pendent and the other socially inde- 
pendent at maturity. 

Whatever mental 
employed, it is evident that the intel- 
lectual moron and the socia! moron are 
both of low literate-verbal intelligence 
and that consequently there is much 


test devices are 


overlapping between the upper limits 
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of feeblemindedness and the lower 
limits of normality as measured by such 
tests. This range of overlapping is so 
great that the upper limit of feeble- 
mindedness on some tests may even 
approximate the quartile limits of the 
normal distribution, while the lower 
limits of normality may approximate 
the lower moron limits (4, 21). It is 
fair to say from the experimental litera- 
ture on the subject that at least on the 
Binet Scale the social moron and the 
intellectual moron completely overlap 
with, of course, comparatively few 
nurmals reaching the lower limits of 
normality and comparatively few 
morons reaching the higher levels of 
dull-normality. 

This argument has not sericusly 
taken into account the problem of low 
intelligence as reflected in certain color 
and nationality groups. This is merely 
a special case of the difficulty discussed. 
It is largely in the Negro and southern 
Italian groups that normality is likely 

be found in association with low 
intelligence as measured by current 
measurement devices (3). 

The third criterion of feebleminded- 
ness, arrested development, is relatively 
simple in concept but “tricky” in proof. 
All that is necessary to establish is that 
the individual in question either has 
not attained or is unlikely to reach nor- 
mal maturation. But what are the 
norms, and what agencies interfere 
with attaining them? The concept of 
arrested development includes arrest 
from any cause during the nortnative 
period of human maturation. This 
period is ordinarily conceived of as 
below approximately fifteen to twenty 
years of age. The developmental de- 
fect may have been present as a con- 
genital defect by reason of prenatal or 
natal accidcat. It may be present as a 
limited hereditary endowment. It may 
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arise post-natally as a defect or 
ciency acquired during the dey 
mental period through accidep 
disease or anomalous deve! 
ment. In the clinical 
feeblemindedness it is 
endeavor to isolate the causes or natys: 
of the developmental deficiencies, , 
other words to establish the etiolog 
the condition. This requires stay 
time-schedules such as the Vine! 
Social Maturity Scale affords. Th 
specific causes of mental deficien 
appear to be associated with the ¢ 
of delayed development, the fam 
instances fra ~ne 
retardation (late final arrest), 
clinical types toward early arrest, 
the accidentally impaired toward s 
but incomplete recovery. Such et 
logical diagnoses as endogenous 
exogenous are specially necessary 
sound prognosis, guidance, therapy, and 
research (10). 

It is obvious that research in the f 
of mental deficiency cannot rise above 
the inadequacies of the diagnostic 
etiological classification systems 
ployed. If, therefore, a research stud 
of the characteristics of the moro 
should deal in one instance with social 
morons (who are feebleminded) 
in another instance with 
morons (who are essentially “ 
though dull), we shall not obtain 
parable results and we may 
false or misleading results. Similari 
if, in a given study, the subjects 
the investigation reflect * 
grouping of endogenous with exog 
nous morons, we shall again obdt 
results of confused significance (1, 
21, 25, 26). Likewise, unless we distin 
guish social morons from intellect 
morons we shall be at odds on the com 
parative merits of the welfare program 
advocated for their social control. 
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ALTRUISM AND ITS MEASUREMENT IN CHILDKEN 


BY WILLIAM D. TURNER 
University of Pennsylvania School of Social Work 

eEBSTER’S definition of altruism a reliability and validity equal to, if ; 

as an attitude, or “a regard greater than, many direct, “objecti 

for, and devotion to, the inter- methods of testing. While the 
ests of others,” is congruent with the termination of personal altruism 
fact that one’s response to altruistic be- more likely to evoke protective 5 
havior differs with the motive one tions even in an informant than is ; 
senses behind it. While altruism’s im- evaluation of social maturity, the dif 
plications for morality, ethics, religion, culty of formulating a convenient, 
and law follow from its status as a gen- jective test of altruism appeared 
uine attitude or trait, as yet this status enough to justify the adoption of 
has received no scientific confirmation Vineland Scale procedure. 
and little study. The more a psycholo- 
gist considers altruism, the greater NaTURE OF THE SCALF 
should become his conviction that psy- Thirty items were selected for 1} 
chological understanding of it scarcely scale, which allowed for expression 
exists at all. For those psychologists altruism or egoism in childhood andj 
who have reached this point in their pre-adolescence, which tended to fall 
thinking, the study of altruism in in- within the experience of most adult in. 
dividual personalities and human rela- formants on children’s behavior. 
tionships offers one broad way of fur- about which most informants pro 
ther progress. The mass or nomothetic able to communicate regarding young. 
approach offers another way, which  gters they knew at all well. 
happened to be-adequate to the present These items relate to thirty rather 
study. common situations in which childrer 

While evaluating the efforts of the pre-adolescents, and adolescents may 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study to nd themselves at one time or anotherd 
foster the development of altruistic and To facilitate the scale’s administration, 
other wholesome forms of behavior in a the situations described under the scale 
number of boys in Cambridge and items below have been regarded as 
Somerville, Massachusetts, the present falling within the following sever 
writer had occasion to construct a scale classes of situation, involving respec 
for measuring altruism as a hypothet- tively 
ical common trait. The resulting Al- oe 
. ~ . aaa A. Competition with others 
truism Scale, which the present article > Competition with self 
describes, is administered as is the Vine- C. Freedom and frustration 
land Social Maturity Scale (2): dy an . Reassurance 
investigator, to an informant, about a 3. Personal threat 
subject. Instead of yielding a result “s a 
twice removed from reality as might iceman: 
be expected, in skilled hands this gen- Each situation is defined below ony 
eral method has been found to possess in general and brief terms. The task 
502 
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administrator or investigator is 
with the aid of a suitable in- 
t some concrete situation or situ- 
s which are encompassed by the 
definition, to elicit from the in- 
a brief but adequate descrip- 
such an actual situation and 
the subject acted within it, to re- 
| briefly the essentials of the situa- 
and action so described, and, by 
idditional discussion that may be 
, to interpret and identify the 
action as essentially egorstic 
ubtful (D), or altruistic (A) in 
or motive. 


MMENDED PROCEDURE FOR ADMIN- 
ISTERING THE SCALE 


administrator or examiner se- 
accepts as an informant some- 

ho seems likely to have enough 
wledge about the subject and his 
vior in the range of situations in 
uestion to suit the purpose of the ex- 
ation. The informant should also 
le to understand simply stated 
estions and offer reasonably unam- 
us answers. The informant’s de- 

to protect the subject should not 
exceed the examiner’s ability to cope 
it. If the examiner generally 
parents or other in- 
rmants how he intends to use any 
f raising ques- 


1 7 
es clear to 


ndings, if the manner of 
ns is considerate of the informant’s 
wishes and feelings, and if the in- 
rmant agrees to the use of the scale, 
tis usually safe to rely upon parents 
nformants about their own chil- 
Many parents actually tolerate 
eir children’s egoism or discuss it 
lly as problems to themselves. 
After suitable preliminary discussion 
i the necessary reassurances to the 
formant, the examiner introduces the 
xale by formulating a query on some 
related topic previously discussed. The 
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the 
scale will often be sufficient cues for 
more intelligent informants. Yet the 
examiner may frequently have to sug- 
gest illustrative situations, while allow- 
ing his suggestions to be governed by 
what he can expect the informant to 


know, and by his guess regarding the 


various situations as defined by 


type of situation in which the subject 
may have participated. Then, by guid- 
ing the ensuing discussion as much as 
is required, the examiner should as- 
certain, from what the informant says, 
what happened, what the subject did, 
what the told the informant 
about it, and what attitudes or feelings 


subject 


the subject seemed to express in and 
about Then the exam- 
iner records briefly (and immediately, 


the situation. 


if the situation allows it) the essential 
characteristics of the situation and of 
the subject’s reaction regarding it. Fi- 
nally, the examiner places an E, D, or 
A by the entry for the scale item, to in- 
dicate whether in the examiner's judg- 
ment the subject’s reaction regarding 
the situation was egorstic, doubtful, or 
altruistic in attitude or motive. Some- 
times further 
before the examiner can adequately 
classify the behavior. If subsequent 
discussion throws a different light on a 
particular situation already judged, the 
examiner may Cross out (but not erase ) 
the original E, D, or A, and enter a 
different, indicated letter. 

As the interview progresses, the ex- 
aminer will often begin to feel that 
he has a general impression of how 
altruistic (or egoistic) the subject is: 
and he may experience an urge to alter 
item judgments already made, on the 
basis of this impression or of his dis- 
cussion of the subject’s behavior in 
other situations. E, D, or A judgments 
should not be altered on such bases. 
even 


discussion is necessary 


There may also be sensed an 


stronger tendency to govern one’s judg- 
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ments of items discussed later in the _ score, translating the juvenil 


interview, simply. on the basis of what into adult ones as best he can, and ; 
by recalling his better-known f; 
previously judged situations. However, and acquaintances rate them 
the examiner must guard carefully scale before proceeding with an - 
against ascribing to the subject a greater application in regard to relatively 
consistency of altruistic or egoistic be- known subjects. The prospectiy: 
havior than may actually exist. A de- aminer should note how well he is ; 
veloping impression of the general to consider each item out of relatio; 
level of altruism of a given subject the others and out of relation to a ¢ 
needs not and generally cannot be de- eral impression of a subject’s altru 
nied by an examiner, but it should not which he may have. The exami 
find expression in a halo effect upon the should not attempt serious use of 
interpretation of scale items. scale until he has definite evidence 
Before attempting an examination care in these and other respects. 
with the Altruism Scale, the examiner It must be emphasized that the r 
should familiarize himself thoroughly sponse items tisted below actually ma 
with all the foregoing discussion. He be recorded in columns opposite the 
should study the possibly egoistic or ones in which they appear. The pur-} 
altruistic actions listed below; and he pose of the listing shown is primar 
should study with equal thoroughness that of suggesting some responses 
the rating scale on altruism described they might be classified in rather com- 
below. mon contexts. Other contexts may well 
After the examiner has gained a justify opposite classifications of given 
working understanding of all the in- responses; and of course responses other 
dicated material, he should first prac- than those listed will emerge in dis-J 


one has found to be characteristic of 


tice by working out his own altruism cussions of the situations given. 


Tue Scare IreMs AND SoME SuGGESTED RESPONSES 
EGOISTIC ALTRUISTIC 


CoMPETITION WITH OTHERS 
1. Loses in competitive activity or game 
Irritated, unhappy, complains, quits, Good-natured, morale unaffected, retur 
loses interest, rationalizes losses to game, interest maintained 
Wins in competitive activity or game 
Boastful, flaunts success, discredits Matter-of-fact behavior, spontaneous | 
opponents ure, credits opponents 
Indulges in competitive activity or game 
To win—for sake of winning Because the activity or the associat 
with others are liked 
CoMPETITION WITH SELF 
4. Fails to reach some goal set by another or himself 
Expresses disappointment, sets next goal Philosophical, sets next goal at a reason 
much too high or too low, denies reality able level, objective self-analysis of reasot 
of goal, rationalizes failure, loses interest for failure, maintains or increases interest 


Succeeds in reaching goal set by another or himself 


Crows to everyone about his success, Modest about success, may lose interest 


sets next goal much too high or too success occurs repeatedly; adheres to tea 
low sonable though somewhat higher goa! 
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EGOISTIC ALTRUISTIC 


M AND FRUSTRATION 


When permitted more than usual freedom of action or choice 
Takes undue advantage of opportuni- Stays within bounds, assumes 


is helpless and indecisive, gets ity for decision and action 


cS, 
drunk with power 
J, 


- When interrupted while at own occupation 


Annoyed, perseverates at task and in- Patiently awaits end of interruptions, lays 
sists ON pursuing own activity further own task aside, not irritated 
When an unexpected pleasure or opportunity fails to materialize 


Keenly disappointed or resentful, ex- Philosophical, readily 


finds a substitute; 
sively sorrowful resignation, insist- soon forgets it 

nce that he deserved having the lost 

pleasure, harps on ill luck 


When prohibited from carrying out own wishes 
Accepts reasonable prohibition from pro- 


hibitor’s point of view, discovers or fol- 
? 


Fawns resignedly, bemoans self-pity- 
ily, insists on freedom to do as he 


site the pleases, attacks prohibitor directly or lows mutually acceptable course of action 
The pur- indirectly 

wunern) When coerced to do something against his will 

awe oe Obeys simply to avoid other’s disap- Obeys reasonable request, obeys to give 
l¢r com-§ proval, obeys resentfully or disobeys; is coercer real personal satisfaction 


negative 


REASSURANCE GIVEN 


When another flatters or praises him 


2 


Is overcome, taken in, lost in rapture Appreciative, but has personal reservations 


‘hen others give him their attention 
sasks in limelight, asks for more, happy Appreciative, but not demanding of more; 


long as it continues but no longer wants to reciprocate 


‘hen others are kind, thoughtful, sympathetic 
indifferent or unresponsive; actually) Responds gratetully, reciprocates 
may be antagonistic in return 

‘hen others offer him needed help or encouragement 
but accepts 
and gracefully 


Depends entirely on it; or refuses it, Makes own _ contribution, 


cepts it only resentfully or hesitatingly offered help gratefully 
whether it is needed or not, gives helper 


the pleasure of helping 


15. When someone gives him a present or gift 
Takes time out from pleasure with gift to 


Takes gift without showing more than 
show real gratitude to the giver 


the most fleeting gratitude; is lost in 


i 


exploring the new gift 


PERSONALLY THREATENING SITUATIONS 


16. When another plays a harmless joke on him 
Deeply hurt, sensitive, “ignores it”; or Laughs with otisers, forgets it 
resentful, gets even 
a = 17. When someone inquires closely about his personal affairs 
Gives necessary information; may without 
feeling avoid further disclosure 


s to rea . : 
Resents the intrusion, refuses informa- 


tion; or confides too freely 


xo! 
goai 
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EGOISTIC ALTRUISTIC 
When someone imposes on him 
Rises to defend himself at slightest im Takes a’.y but most unreasona 
position; gets even, or harbors grudge _ sitiom; soon forgets it 
When someone ts unjust or unfair to him 
Complains excessively against slightest Makes reasonable stand for 
personal injury; or resents it, gets even excessive unfairness, but tries not 
the unfair person 
When someone disagrees with him 
Is crushed; or becomes violently self- Continues discussion in | 
assertive, opinionated, argues way; or wisely !ets the other k 
: opinion 

When someone expresses personal antagonism towards him 
Terribly upset or fearful, or aggressive, Not deeply concerned, tries to 
defensive, recriminative other person or even to win 
When someone pays no attention to him 
Clamors for attention, works for it, or Is not disturbed, goes about own 
sulks and lets other person mind his 


When others isolate or reject him from association or group 
“Sour grapes,” resentful, recriminative, Takes it philosophically, may 
“They will be sorry”; or is crushed, sorry but soon finds a substitute 
sulks 
24. When someone criticizes or accuses him 
Is crushed; or rises to exaggerated self- Accepts criticism or accusation 
defense; denies fault vehemently; _ gets it, if unjust; not irked eit 
complains 
5. When he makes an unavoidable mistake 
Is excessively embarrassed or remorse- Doesn’t deny his error, agrees | 
ful: or denies he made error; or con- it; simply tries to correct error 
fesses error too freely in order to 
“demonstrate his integrity and poise” 


SUSTAINED PRo}EcTS 

26. In planning or executing own tasks 
Fails to consider others’ feelings or Considers others’ feelings or plan 
plans; interrupts or frustrates others interrupt, annoy, or frustrate other 
When he has unavoidably interrupted, frustrated, or annoyed others 
Goes blithely on, indifferent to others; Shows genuine concern about wr 


or is excessively apologetic or concerned tries quickly to right it 


28. When an assigned task becomes boresome or unpleasant 


‘ 
Complains excessively, tries to get out Persists at task until completed 
of it 


CONVERSATION 

29. When another discusses his own interests 
Indifferent, intrudes with own interests, Attentive, picks up other’s interests, ¢ 
shows boredom rates on them spontaneously from ot 

point of view 

30. When talking to another about his own experiences, interests, and accomplishments 
Rambles on blindly; a bore Drops the subject if other shows no rea 

interest 
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ScoRING THE SCALE 


ll items finally checked E 
so: those marked D (doubt- 
and those checke 1 A (altruis- 


Sum 


the scores to obtain 


score. 


FINDINGS WITH THE ALTRUISM 
LE AND ReLater Measures 
in interval from September 1941 
mber 1942 the Altruism Scale 
|ministered to the the mothers of 
in the Cambridge-Somerville 
with the 
Five investigators in 


Study, reference to 
themselves. 
pated in this testing program, 
two of them administering the 
a majority but unequal number 
Fifty-nine of the boys to whom 
lings referred belonged to the 
'; Treatment Group, and 57 be- 
| to its Control Group. These two 
onstituted two highly stratified 
of the major portions of the 
entire Treatment and Control 
respectively. The boys in the 
ranged in age from 
ne to sixteen years at the time 
lism Scale was administered. 
respects as well the groups 
fairly heterogeneous withia them- 
They included boys who were 


groups 


free from behavior problems, 
boys in whom rather marked 
The 


economic and cultural levels of 


problems were evident. 


joys’ homes probably were lower 
hat than would have been the 
levels for a truly random sam- 
boys in the Cambridge and 
lle school systems. 
the examinations just described 
ys mothers acted as informants 
the Altruism Scale. During the 
part of 1942 and the early part 
143 the scale was also administered 
ne staff social workers of the 


bridge-Somerville Youth Study, in 
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regard to 52 of the 59 Treatment boys 

Five of these work- 
the almost 
the other four had known 


referred to avove. 


ers had known boys for 


four years; 
their boys for periods of four months or 
longer. 

During the Study’s 1941-42 Survey 
of the results of its treatment program, 
of which survey the Altruism Scale was 
a part, other scales were also adminis- 


made 


tered and certain ratings were 
on most of the boys in the Treatment 
sample group under consideration, as 
shown in Column B of Table 1; scale 
and rating results were obtained also 
for the Control sample group. Brief 
descriptions of these scales and ratings, 
called “variables” in the present report, 


are as follows: 


s 
Chronolog 


time the Altruism 


1. Chronological Age 
of the boys at the 
was administered. 

2, 3. Social Age and Social Quotient. As 

btained from the Vineland Social Maturity 

Scale (2), administered to both Treatment 
and Control boys’ mothers at the same time 
Altruism Scale. 

4, 5. Mental Age and Intelligence Quo 
tient. Obtained with Form L of the New Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence (6). 
This test was administered in 1940 and 1941 

boys only. Mental 
ly were predicted as of the 
Altruism Scale, 
ind Merrill’s tables of mental 
and intel 


} 
Ss was the 


Treatment ages used 
> present stuc 
yf administration of the 
Terman 


chronological age, ligence 


Developmental Age and Develop 
i 


1 Ouotient. Obtained with Furfey’s 
Age Scale (a measure of 
interests) (3). Administered to 
Ireatment and Control boys in March-June, 
Developmental ages used in the 
present study were predicted as of the dates 
Altruism Scale, by 
Age) = 
(Developmental Quo- 


Developmental 
naturity ol 


1942. 
of administration of the 


(Developmental 
Age) 


the equation: 
(Chronological 


tient) / 100. 


8. Altruism Rating. Staff social workers’ 
ratings of their boys in the Treatment group 
under consideration, in terms of a rating 
scale on altruism, as described immediately 
below. Most of these ratings were made 
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during and winter 


suinmer, ot 
1941-42, by workers had known the 
boys rated since approximately the spring of 
1929. (Scale IO 

his rating scale concerns an overall judg 
ment of the subject in terms of altruism of 
attitude or motive, and has in use a format 
like that of-the Fels Parent-Behavior Rating 
Scales (1). heading, the 


the 
atic 


Ww ho 


range: 100.) 


The descriptive 


scale-point definitions, and the point values 


the present scale appear below. The scale 
is used essentially as are the Fels Scales. 
Altruism. (Altruism-egoism.) Rate the 
subject on his tendency to attempt or show 
unselfish or altruistic behavior because of 
an effective interest in other things or 
people for their own sakes, or because of a 
liking for other people or an ability to feel 
with them and identify with their points of 
Is the subject able to orient himself 
spontaneously to other persons and to 
things outside himself rather than merely 
to himself or own selfish interests? 
Or, is he oriented mostly to his own de- 
sires, mostly concerned about himself, and 
interested in other people or things only as 
they may enhance his own status or prog- 
with consideration of the 
apparent motive behind the subject's be- 
havior, and merely on form, its 
involved skill, or its social 
effectiveness. 


view. 
; 


his 


5 , 
ressr Rate 


not its 

social even 

95—Is naturally and effortlessly oriented 
to others’ feelings, gratification, atti- 
tudes and welfare, no matter how 
egocentric these others are; feels 
with others, deeply sympathetic; 
effectively forgets self in own activi- 
ties and work. 

82—Predominantly altruistic, but some 
of this is occasionally forced; be 
comes self-protective in enduring 
relationships with other, highly ego- 
centric persons. 

67—Tends more often than not to mani- 
fest altruism of motive, even in 
relationships with some egocentric 
persons. 

51—Altruistic in motive with other per- 
sons who support his own ego, but 
is promptly and markedly egocentric 
in situations involving others who 
manifest any egoism. 

32—Occasional altruism of motive after 
other persons have given him en- 
during support and reassurance of 
their own altruism; otherwise 
egocentric. 


is 
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a need to 
the 


maintain 
pursuit 
has capacity 
sympathize with, others 
own sakes; always has sel 
Haggerty-Oison-Wickman 
The tea r 


} 
Dboys ext 


and or his 


no to 


Q-I. 
Rating Schedules (4). 
Treatm= \t and Control ; 
scales in the spring of 1941. TI 
in Table 1 


4 


are the scores 
ules, mid B, and of the four sy 
of Scheuule B. 
adjustment from 
view. 


he boy’s teach 
i5, 16. School Conduct and S 
The first of these variables was a 
the boy’s teacher, on the satisfact 


the boy’s conduct over the school year 


second iS 
various 


ratings, 


an average of his grad 
school subjects for the year 


LJ 


and that of Health, below, 


tained on both Treatment and Contr 


(Scale ranges: 
17. Health. 
made by 
(Scale range: 
18-321. 


I-5.) 


An overall healt! 
the 


I-5.) 


of the tw 


Higher scores indicat 


respond 


school’s examining ph 


Special Ratings. These rat 


Treatment boys were made at the sa: 
as were those for altruism (No. 8, 


and by the same raters. The rating 


eral express the variables that the C; 


Test of Personality (7) des 

measure. (Scale range: 10-100.) 
32. Total Adjustment. An ay 

Variables 18 and 25. 
33-48. Rogers-Hartmann 


was 


Ratings. 


were ratings of 30-odd boys amon 


under present consideration, and wer 


in the latter part of 1942, by the staff 


workers of the Study. Variabie 
effect an algebraic average of z 
mutations Variables 34 to 39 
and 41 to inclusive. Brief d 
of these 


ot 
49 
sions of | 
to +3.) 

1. Hereditary Factor. An 
hereditary factors operating on 
on consideration of phys 


ranges —3 


based 


mental health, and social adequacy 


boy’s parents, siblings and other 
as known to the rater. 

2. Physical Factor. A rating 
and expressive of, inherited con 


scrif 
Rogers’ (5) scales, follow. 


est 


physical development, vitality and |! 


3. Mentality. Ratings 


tended to follow quite closely 


scales which are Hartmann’s 


on this 
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obtained with 


ttanford-Binet 
broadly defined 

> general goodnes 
LUTLy situ 
iness and 

e specific 

as marital harmony, 

and acceptance of the boy, 
reaction of the boy himself to these 
aspects Ol the boy’s home 
ic and Cultural Influences. A 
lly defined rating based on such 
mily income, father’s occupa- 
the family’s social standing 
umunity, and the general 
ultural level of the community 


e 


A rating pertaining to 
desirability and successfulness 
social relationships in his com 

nd school, and expressive of his 
cial adjustment. 
tion-Training-Supervision. A rat 
general effectiveness, goodne 3, 
character of the boy’s 
and growth-supervision, deriving 
school, home, and community. 
fInsaght. An attempt at a rating 
oy's emotional self-insight, and 
to accept the reality of his more 
status and situation. There was 
nsistent evidence that the staff 
vorkers’ ratings on this scale were 
| quite dificult to make, and rela 
cessful and invalid. 
and emotional stability. This 
r was esse ntially one of the boy’s men 
th; high ratings reflected the 
of such elements as worry, tension, 
ontrolled fears; and the presence 
emotional stability, frustration- 
bo, Cae. 
nal appeal to otiaers. This rat 
essentially an expression of 
to which others (very po sibly 
particular) liked the boy. 
r00dness. A rating of 
agnanimity and his moral standards 


age as evidenced in his actual 


lity of Recreation. A rating of 
eneral healthfulness, constructive 
individual suitableness, and use of 
and inexpensive resources, charac 
of a boy’s play activities. 


rau 
outlook, 
nd Lead. 


values a 


p 
expressive of the balance, proportionality, 
ial and social pervasiveness and even 


boy’s development. In effect, 


; 
tings tended t 
average 


ratings. 


Column C of Table 1 presents prod- 
uct-moment coefficients of correlation 
(grouped data) between the Altruism 
Scale and the variables shown in Col 
umn B. The contents of the subdivi- 
sions of the C column are as follows: 


CP — correlations are with Altru- 
ism Scale scores obtained on 
the 57 (or fewer) Control 
boys when the parent acted 
as informant regarding the 
boy. 
correlations are with Altru- 
ism Scale scores obtained on 
the 59 (or fewer) Treat- 
ment boys when the parent 
acted as informant regarding 
the boy. 
correlations are with Altru- 
ism Scale scores obtained on 
the 52 (or fewer) Treatment 
boys whi n the staff social 
u orkers acted as informants 


regarding ti 


Column D shows whether the coefh 


cients in corresponding positions in 


Column C are significant at the 1-per- 


a 
cent point (+); of doubtful signif- 
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51 
cance, that is, significant at the 5 per 
cent point (?); or not significant (—). 

Column E of Table 1 shows the num- 
ber of cases on which the correlation 
The variation of 
follows 


coefhicients are based. 
the N-values in this column 
generally from unavoidable 

information during the various investi- 
gations. In the instances of Variables 
to 49, inclusive, only boys receiving 


losses of 


t 


the greater treatment emphasis in the 
Study received the Rogers-Hartmann 
ratings. 


>? 
35 
> 


CONSIDERATION OF TABLE I 


An inspection of Table 1 indicates 
that virtually all of the correlation co- 
efficients contained therein are positive, 
with the principal exception of those 
pertaining to the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- 
man Schedules in which higher scores 
indicate poorer adjustment. A major- 
ity of the coefficients are not significant. 
Of those which are significant, the 
higher ones may be discussed in par- 
ticular as indicators of what the Altru- 
ism Scale was measuring. 

Since Variable 43 (Ethical Good- 
ness) cocrelates over .6 with the Altru- 
ism Scale under both testing condi- 
tions, its number in Column A of Table 
(***), The 
variables 
the 


1 has been triple-starred 
numbers corresponding to 
both of 
Altruism Scale are at least .4 have been 
double-starred (**). And those for 
which correlations under both testing 
least .2 have been 
The starred 


whose correlations with 


conditions are at 


single-starred (*). vari- 

ables may now be grouped for further 

consideration: 

*** Variables correlating at least .6 with the 
Altruism Scale under the TP and TW 
conditions of testing 

TP TW 
43. Ethical goodness 64 .64 


2 WituramM D. Turner 


** Variables correlating at least .4 
Altruism Scal 


conditions 


under the 


49. z-total (except 1 and § 
of the Rogers Hart nann 
ratings 

41. Poise-emotional stability 

8. Altruism rating 

28. Freedom from antisocial 
tendencies 
Total adjustmcnt 


* Variables correlating at least .2 


Altruism Scale under the 
conditions 


44. Quality of recreation 
48. Harmony-balance of de 
velopment 


47. Citizen-ieadership 


35. Social skills 

27. Social skills 

31. Community relations 
18. Self adjustment 

26. Social standards 


The characteristics of 
goodness rating (No. 43) as ¢ 
above, and the extent of its corr 
with the altruism score, 
equal validity of the Altruism Scal 
a measure of ethical goodness of 
duct when the social workers and t 
mothers 
formants. The scale’s correlation w 
the altruism rating (No. 8) is less, 
the reason that the 
scale’s definition of altruism was 1 
tively technical and difficult of 
tation. The correlations with fre 
from antisocial tendencies (No. 28), 


suggest 


boys’ respectively wet 


possible 


about the same order of 


may have been attenuated by the 


magn 


pacity of this rating to vary materia 
only when misbehavior is extreme. 
izen-leadership (No. 47) and 
munity relations (No. 31), whil 
parently related to altruistic tenden 
are doubtlessly determined by 
The higher correla 


} 


factors as well. 
of the Altruism Scale 





with etnic 
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ss (No. 43) than with social 
rds (No. 26) indicates that the 
asures something that counts 
actual conduct than do pro 
standards of conduct, and sug- 
he possibility that some of the 
‘wert backed up actual 
luct. 

with 
41), 


seit- 


sail 
SCaic 
(No. 


the 
stability 
adjustment (No. 22), and 
tment (No. 18) reflects Zachry’s 
hesis that the child or adolescent 


correlation of 


—¢emot ional 


is beset by his own emotional prob- 
an position to 
fest altruistic attitudes or behavior 


is not in easy 


these correla- 
ilso imply that not all egoistic 
may be due to emotional mal- 
nt. Quality of recreation (No. 


others, and yet 


reflect some of this element of 
meness. A material halo et- 
obably runs throughout most of 
Rogers-Hartmann ratings that were 
nd the Altruism Scale’s correla- 
with the z-total (No. 49) and 
ny—balance of development 


48) may express this effect in 


ale tended somewh it to 


meas- 
ial skills (Nos. 27 and 28), and 
were in- 
nts. Possibly the parents thought 

examiners 


nore so when parents 


were interested in 
skills, and succeeded in focusing 
as such in spite of the exam- 
the contrary. Some- 
milar may have happened in 
social age (No. 2) under both 
ting conditions. 


rts to 


scale did not correlate highly 
H-O-W Schedules (Nos. 9-14) 


bly because of the relative unique- 


ss of teachers’ values of school con- 


TI 


he scale did not correlate signifi- 
with interest maturity (Nos. 4 


nt 


t, which Wickman (8) has pointed 
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and 7) or With the two measures of 


intelligence (Nos. 4 and 5). 


ALTRUISM AS A COMMON TRAIT 


Several features of the pr 


t 
point to the altruism as a 


esent study 
existence ol 
common trait within groups of boys of 
the age levels investigated. 
(1) t the items present 
in the Altruism Scale; (2) 


igaene ye 
relatively high correlation with meas- 


‘I he — @6es 
1 ' 
tne laractel 


the scale’s 


ures of ethical go rdness, altruism, tree- 


dom from antisocial tendencies, and 


overall measures of success in social 
adjustment; (3) the uniformity in such 
correlations when two types of inform- 
ant are used; (4) the scale’s significant 
but lesser correlation with qualities of 
and (5) 


correlation with physi- 


behavior tangential to it; its 
general lack of 
cal, nonethical, intellectual, and purely 
That a 


common trait of altruism may be found 


conformative characteristics. 
in other groups and individuals now 
seems probable enough to justify the 
further study of this trait in compre 
hensive and 


personality. 


special investigations of 


ALTRUISM AND AGE 


The lack of significant correlation 
of the scale with chronological age 
(No. 1) suggests that boys may not 
become more altruistic as—or simply 
because—they grow older. A further 
implication is that the forces within the 
home, church, school, Study, 
forcement and community, 
whose intended purpose was to foster 


altruism i1n 


law en- 
agencies, 

these boys the 
An 


alternative conclusion, which the pres- 


were in 
mass either ineffective or absent. 
ent writer’s exp rience with helping 
strongly inclines him to reject, is that 
no deliberate efforts of any kind can 
foster the development of altruism at 
these age levels. 

Under ordinary circumstances the 
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maturity of manner of expression of a 
more or less stable degree of altruism 
may increase with within and 
beyond the range studied, while the 
trait itself remains materially un- 
changed. Altruistic behavior may pos- 
sibly increase sharply in very early 
childhood, yet the common belief that 
it does so may well rest on parental 
tendencies to define a child’s conform- 
ance with their own demands as altru- 
ism. Skilled investigators who use the 
present should probably have 
little difficulty noting when this def- 
nition governs a parent’s or teacher’s 


ve 
age 


scale 


comments. 

In all likelihood, no stable trait of 
altruism exists in very young children, 
but may rather develop in the form of 
interacting and progressively integrated 
attitudes toward self and others, and in 
response to the young child’s treatment 
by and of others. The promptness and 
manner in which the developing trait 
expresses itself are without question 
highly individualized matters which 
depend in part on other traits present 
within the person as well, for one sees 
all kinds of altruists of equal virtue. 
Of course, the scale’s purely numerical 
findings mask such individual peculiari- 
ties which must, however, be appre- 
ciated and accounted for by an investi- 
gator if the numerical scores are to 
express common altruistic attitudes as 
such. 

All examiners agreed that the scale 
did not work well in relation to men- 
tally retarded subjects. Perhaps, as 
with the simply differentiated personali- 
ties of very young children, so with the 
mentally retarded, no trait of altruism 
as such exists. 


FurTHER CONSIDERATION OF ALTRUISM 
as AN INDIVIDUAL TRAIT 


Many kinds of behavior offer the 
individual manifesting them the chance 


WituiaMm D. Turner 


of personal gratification in retyy, 
Altruism as one such kind of behay‘o 
derives some of its special significay 
from its close functional alliance \ 
the self. Altruism is sometimes m 
synonymous with self-sacrifice, and th 
parallel is understandable when altry. 
istic behavior rests on religious be! 
whose brute force pract 
compel it to appear. The inne: 
sonal strains that would be 

ensue from such a motivational syst 
the limited capacities of most ind 
uals to tolerate such a degree of st: 
and the degree of altruistic behay 
that seems generally to exist, all sugg 
that such behavior rests in many 
stances on a functionally autonom 
trait together with the “earn whik 
learn” gratifications characteristic 
such autonomy. 

That a functionally autonomous 
of altruism still remains subject to ot! 
internal influences is implied by 
instances in which personal conf 
and tensions make it difficult fo: 
person to reap the full gratificat 
inherent in altruistic behavior. 

Two necessary if not sufficient 
ditions for the development of an in 
vidual trait of altruism would appear 
to be corrective or limiting action and 
yersonal acceptance or love. Corrective 
.ction unaccompanied by the mentor’ 
emotional acceptance of the person ¢ 
rected produces fear and resentment, a 
does personal acceptance without lim: 
tations of any kind. The joint act 
of these two superficially opposed cle- 
ments of human relationships need not 
be long drawn out always to elicit altru- 
istic traits. The strong ego involve- 
ment in altruism as given and as 
received and the observed consequences 
of disciplined helping indicate thai even 
a single individual who for some reason 
comes to hold a key position in the life 
of another can in quite limited sitv- 


sheer, 
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ns effect in the other a change in 
attitude that is generalized 


RELIABILITY OF THE ALTRUISM SCALE 


it should be pointed out that, while 

same investigators in general ad- 

steered the Altruism Scale under 
th TP and TW testing conditions, 
se investigators traded cases with one 
nother between the two administra- 
ns, so that to each Treatment boy 


yr str 
behav 
PERCENTILE 
GROUPS OF THE 
nany q ae heii 
; l 
| Raw 


1sM SCALE 
| sugg 


onom 
Per- | Raw PER- PER- 


CENTILE | Scor! CENTILE |ScoRE CENTILE | SCORE CENTILE | Scort CENTILE | 
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mula, a coefficient of .82 is obtained. 
That this split-half coefficient is not a 
mere result of halo is indicated by the 
training undergone by the investigators 
who used the scale, and by the impli- 
cations for the scale’s reliability inherent 
in the generally consistent and mean- 
ingful pattern of its correlation with 
other variables in whose determination 
the investigators had no decisive role. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
Altruism Scale is a reliable enough 


TABLE 2 


TREATMENT AND CONTROL 


Youtu Stupy 


Raw PER- 
SCORE CENTILI 


Raw PER- Raw PER 


> Vi 


| 
| 
| 


NWNNWN WN WN 


= NW 





regard to whom the scale was ad- 


tion and ninistered twice) there corresponded 
orrective not only a different informant but also 
mentor's | different investigator between the two 
rson cor- testing conditions. Under these con- 
tment, as litions the coefficient of correlation 
out | tween the two administrations of the 
nt act sale equalled .43. Had the same in- 
osed ele- formant or the same investigator ad- 
need not 7 m the scale under the two 
cit altru- therwise different conditions, the cor- 
involve- relation undoubtedly would have been 
and as higher. 
equences Under the TP testing condition 
that even lone, the correlation between the first 


ind second halves of the scale equalled 
When this value is corrected by 
prophecy for- 


re reason 
n the lite 
ted situ- the Spearman-Brown 


instrument for group studies, as long as 
informants or examiners, and especially 
both, are kept constant. With large 
groups only the type of informant, and 
not the individual them- 
selves, would probably need to be held 


constant to obtain dependable results. 


informants 


Unless an investigator can be sure of 
his own objectivity and of his ability to 
get behind the subjectivity that his 
informant may have, only extreme indi- 
vidual scores can be held to have such 
meaning. The effects of personal bias, 
ideals, projection, and identification are 
probably so strong with a variable of 
this type, that a purely “objective” scale 
for measuring it may be impractical. 
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Tentative Norms For Boys (PARENT 
INFORMANTS ) 


Table 2 presents some norms for the 
Altruism Scale. based on 116 boys in 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, 
who sample quite well the major por- 
tions of the Study’s Treatment and 
Control Groups. It should be remerm- 
bered that these groups contained ail 
kinds of boys as far as ethical conduct 
goes, but that the percentage of “prob- 
lem cases” in the group was probably 
somewhat higher. than would have been 
found in a group chosen purely at ran- 
dom from the general population of the 
two cities involved. 


SUMMARY 


1. A thirty-item scale, known as the 
Altruism Scale, is presented for the 
measurement of altruism as a common 
trait in children. Directions for admin- 
istration and scoring, and norms on a 
specially selected group of boys, are 
provided. A corrected split-half corre- 
lation of .83 indicates the scale’s appli- 
cability in group studies in which the 
administrator and type of informant 
are kept constant. 

2. Relatively high correlations with 
measures of ethical goodness, lower 
correlations with measures of tangen- 
tially related characteristics, and low 
correlations with nonethical aspects of 
behavior and personality indicate the 
existence of a common trait of altruism 
among the group of boys examined, 


WituraMm D. Turner 


and the validity of the Altruum s 
as a measure of that trait. 

3. The scale gave no evidence 
general increase in altruism from 
16 years of age. The implication 
this finding for ethical training 
the problem of trait development 
discussed. 

4. The social and religious sig 
cance of altruism as a personality 
and its need for further study with | 
Altruism Scale and related measy 
are indicated. The importance of 
vestigating further the developr 
and nature of altruism as an indiy 
trait is emphasized. 
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NAIL-BITING AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


BY JAMES C 
University of 


AND 


ar 
VeCu 


COLEMAN 


7 o- 


JEAN ELIZABETH McCALLEY 


versity 


Us 


for some recent studies car- 
on in the armed forces and 
few earlier ones in connection 
child guidance, nail-biting has re- 
little attention in professional 
s. The available material in this 
was recently reviewed by the pres- 
thors and for our immediate pur- 
shal! suffice to summarize the 


mental findings.’ 


INCIDENCE 
|-biting is of common occurrence 
general population, exceeding 
cent among school children and 
per cent among naval recruits and 
er selectees for the armed forces in 
World War II (2, 13, 14,21). The inci- 
of nail-biting is significantly 
her among certain specific groups, 
nduding children reared in institu- 
ns, stuttering children, neuropsychia- 
tric rejectees, men diagnosed as having 
evere operational fatigue, and naval 
| marine personnel evacuated from 
combat areas for nervousness in World 
War II (4, 7, 8,9, 15). Although nail- 
ting occurs more frequently in the 
maladjusted, it cannot by itself be con- 
sidered diagnostic of maladjustment 
The incidence of nail-biting is 
greater during the adolescent period and 
lecreases thereafter with increasing age. 


{I4). 


ETIOLOGY 
Views with respect to the etiology of 
nail-biting vary with the theoretical ori- 


appear in forthcoming issue of Mental 


if K 


entation of the particular investigator. 
In general, psychoanalytic approaches 
view nail-biting as a substitute for mas- 
turbation, and stress its relationship to 
the unresolved Oedi- 
the oral of 
1). Various }*%ysio- 


self-punishment, 
and 

1 
development (5, 12, 2 


logical and neurological bases for nail- 


pus situation, stage 


biting have been advanced, but these 
seem inadequate as a general basis for 
this behavior (3, 17,19). Other theories 
ite to the role of nail-biting as a pos- 
of tension reduction under 
- 


+> 


rel: 
) 


sible means 
conditions of situational stress (1, 
0). In general, it appears that the 
dynamics underlying nail-biting may 
vary considerably from one subject to 
another, and that any or all of the above 
points of view may be involved in ex- 
etiology in a given case. 

D-soite differing points of 
pecs to etiology, most in- 
ree that the symptomatic 
1 :i-biting by restraint, 


Ys 


plaining the 
Therapy. 
view with 
vestigators 421 
treatment « 
bitter applicatious, scolding, and threats 
is of little value. Rather they emphasize 
tolerance, understanding, and therapy 
directed toward helping the nail-biter 
to achieve a more adequate overall per- 
sonality adjustment (1, 10, 11, 16, 19, 21). 


PURPOSE 
The purpose of the present study was 
to investigate further the importance 
of certain personality and background 
factors in the etiology of nail-biting 


among college students. 


METHOD 


A preliminary questionnaire was 


given out during scheduled class periods 
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to more than one thousand college 
students ranging from freshmen to sec- 
ond- and third-year graduat« students, 
statistics, phar- 


and frorm students i 


macy, chemistry, and law to s:udents in 
philosophy, sociology, and psychology. 

This preliminary questionnaire  se- 
cured information relative to the follow- 
ing items: name, age, sex, academic 
status, and nail-biting. The latter item 
included a brief subjective statement of 
how the individual accounted either for 
his biting or for Ris not biting his nails, 
and .vhen he started and ceased the 
habit if he formerly bit his nails. 

Segregating these reports on the basis 
of the above questions, it was possible to 
single out those persons (1) who at the 
present time might be classified as nail- 
biters, (2) who at one time bit their 
nails but no longer do so, and (3) who 
had never bitten their nails. In order 
to promote accuracy, the scientific na- 
ture of the experiment was stressed to 
the subjects, and they were informed 
that all information secured would be 
held in strict confidence. In addition, 
an observational check for actual evi- 
dence of nail-biting was made on 
“present nail-biters.” 

From the subjects whom we might 
categorize as present nail-biters, a ran- 
dom sample was chosen for further in- 
vestigation. This experimental group 
consisted of 39 males and 15 females. 
From the group of persons who stated 
that they had at no time in their life 
bitten their nails, another sample was 
selected which was equated with the ex- 
perimental group in every way that our 
information permitted. 

Next the experimental and control 
groups were given the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory and a Personal Data 
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Sheet. The Bernreuter Inventor, 
scored on two scales only, the By. 
(neuroticism) and the B2-1 (introver. 
ion-extroversion). The Personal Dar § 
Sheet investigated the fellowiag fa 
tors: (1) marital status of the parents 
whether the subject’s parents were dj. Be) 
vorced, separated, or dead, (2) com. 
patibility of parents, whether they wer 
addicted to vigorous quarieling 
bickering; (3) childhood securi: 
ings of the subject, whether he felt ¢! 
be was a wanted child and an importan; 
member of the family group; (4) cur. 
rent anxiety, whether the subject noy 
felt that he had problems sufficient! 
pressing to cause him to feel anxious 
and tense most of the time: (5) over. 
protection of the subject as a child, = 
whether he felt that he was encouraged 
to be an individual and make his own 
decisions; (6) recognition of the subject 
as a child, whether he felt that his par 
ents accorded him adequate recognitio: 
and praise for his accomplishments; and 
(7) consistency of discipline in the sub- 
ject’s home, «-hether there was differ 
ential leniency between the parents, and 




































to time. 
In each case, the subject himself was 7 

the source of information, so that it was 

his evaluation of conditions that we 

obtained rather than a truly objective 

evaluation. 


RESULTS 


Preliminary Questionnaire. Of the 
1077 persons covered by the prelim 
inary questionnaire, Table 1 reveals 
that 29.3 per cent of the neales and 19.3 
per cent of the females were nail-biters 
In addition, 22.8 per cent of the males 
and 35.2 per cent of the females onc 
bit their nails but have ceased. Appar 









couraged 
his own 


e subject 


om time 


self was 
at it was 
that we 


objective 








the ages of 10 and 14. 
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then, approximate'y the same Among the persistent nail-biters, var- 


1 


of males amd females bir their ious reasons were given tor the behavior. 


n childhood, but more males than Common among these were: (1) the de- 


s have persisted in the habit sire to keep busy and to use up what 

seemed to the subject to be excess en- 

“ABLE 1 ergy, (2) anxiety and «cress connected 

Se with situations such as final examina- 

CoiLLece STUDENTS tions, athletic events, social events, and 

- various personal problems, (3) uncon- 

ee sciously and/or as a habit w:th no ex- 

Maes FEMALES vlanation. Almost all agreed that, the 

a A Te greater the tension, the more frequent 
iters 29.3 1¢.3 the nail-biting. 

iters | es = S The reasons given by former, nail- 

ters | 47.5 45.0 a , . : (i . 

_t Boe _ biters for giving up this behas 1- 


INCIDENCE OF MALE AND FEMALE Nait-Biters at Various Ace Ltvets (PERCENTAGES) 


























AGE 
ites San See Se | _ 
SEX 18 oR | | | 28 oR 
BELOW | 19 | 20 | 21 22 | 33 24 | 25 26 27 (| ABOVE 
a CO ual ms om o - —<— = 
Maze 37 46 31 31 26 22 | 3¢ 30 24 23 «| 12 
Female “a1 | 23 | 16 | 24 30 1 ir | 14 
| ! 
The small age spread and the small TABLE 3 
. : ° . “Cc Ac - Ww PEVT.) Nar-B A} 
aumber of cases do not yield a signifi- AGE AT WuicH PREVIOUS Nain BITERs BEGAN 
atin ; aND CEAseD Bitinc Tuer Nats 
tage breakdown. Table 2, however, — a — 
| 
reveals a tendency toward decreased BEGAN CEASED 
biting with age. It may also be Ace | = 
noted that the peak incidence occurred | Maes | Femaces | Mares | FeMaes 
ige 19 for males and at age 22 for a 
| | 
females. . ££ @ — _— — 
. . as 4 | 5 | 16 _ 2 
For the group of former nail-biters s | ss 20 aaa 2 
tabulation was made showing the age 6 is | 2 | 4 I 
) 7 | «1 9 — 3 
t which the habit started and ceased. a - - a 7 
From Table 3, it would appear that the 9 | 6 7 | 7 8 
mal o ore , ’ - : te 10 35 10 } 10 10 
nales generally began the habit between sd ; ‘or oe se 
ages of 5 and 12, and the females 2 | 17 4 21 15 
a - . : ° oa. 4 8 
etween the ages of 4 and 8. Males in =. 4 : ms k. 
. ‘ | | 5 
general gave up the habit between the 15 3 | — | 2 6 
; “pal ; e.  _— . 
ages of 12 and 16, and females between on : . 19 7 
7 —_ nme 10 
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marily included: (1) social disapproval, felt that these acts gave them some 
especially among the women students of relief from tension. 


who said that the social disapproval of Bernreuter Personality Inventor, 
nail-biting was important to them inthe Table 4 presents the means and o; 
early high-school years. Related to this _ statistics in the comparison of the exper. 
was the opinion that the hands tell imental and control groups on the Berp. 
much about the person, (2) realization reuter neuroticism (B1-N) and ext; 
of the social value of long, well-kept version-introversion (B3-1) scales, 
nails, (3) fear of being infected by On the B1-N scale, male nail-biter; 
germs from the nails, and (4) imitation tended toward-higher neurotic score; 
of parental care for their hands. than male non-nail-biters but the differ. 
Persons who never bit their nails were ence between the two groups was ; 
less certain about the reasons, many _ significant. However, the difference 
merely stating that they never had any — tween the female experimental and co; 


TABLE 4 


CoMPARISON OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS ON THE BERNREUTER B1-N (Nevurot 
AND B3-1 (INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION) SCALES 





ConrTROI | 
GrRouP ROUP GROUP 





Raw score 
Bernreuter percentile 





B3-1 
Raw score 
3ernreuter percentile 











inclination to do so. Others said that trol groups yielded a CR of 2.83, whic 
some one in the family had set a bad _ is significant above the 1-per-cent level. 
exampie of nail-biting which deterred On the B3-1 scale, the male nail-biters 
them from this behavior. Several men show a trend toward higher introver- 
said that they often wanted to bite their sion scores than their non-nail-biting 
nails but feared chiding and humilia- controls, but this difference is not sig- 
tion from their colleagues. Early train- nificant. The difference between the 
ing, including manicures given by the female nail-biters and their non-nail- 
mother, seemed important in the pre- biting controls, however, yielded a CR 
vention of nail-biting. Many former of 2.67, which is agai significant abov 
and non-nail-biters reported similar the 1-per-cent level. 

habits which were looked upon as a From Table 4 it can also be seen that 
substitute for nail-biting. Examples the experimental groups in all cases 
given were pencil chewing, cigarette scored around the s5oth percentile, the 
smoking, finger tapping, head scratch- siieien alae at 
ing, doodling, and “popping” _the when this CR is 2.58, “iad s-pec-cent 
knuckles of the hands. These subjects when it is 1.96 (6). 


weve 
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sed mean for college students, many girls admittedly gave up the habit 

s the control groups in all cases to avoid the accompanying social disap- 

below the 37th perceatile. proval. This, together with the social 

sonal Data Sheet. A summary of value of long, well-shaped fingernails, 

material obtained from the Personal apparently constitute the primary rea- 

Sheet is presented in Table 5. sons underlying the greater cessation of 

m this table it can be seen that ne_nail-biting among females. Of course 

enificant differences were found be- these same factors also apply to males 
n the control and experimental but not to as great an extent. 

ps except in the case of current The findings with respect to the gen- 


ae 


axiety, Which yielded a significant dif- eral incidence of nail-biting are com- 


ice in the case of both male and fe- parable to those of other investigators. 
subjects. It may be noted, how- However, the marked decrease of nail- 
that the male nail-biters tended to _ biting with age, apparent in ne hes 


TABLE 5 


PERSONAL Data SHEET INFORMATION 


PERCENTAGE MALES PERCENTAGE FEMALES 





| 


CONTROL | CR Dirr. 


Exp. | ConTRO! | CR Dirr. | Exp. 
| 


| | 
3 | 13 14 : 
irreling parents 
nwanted children 
rrent anxiety 
rprotection 
k of recognition and praise 
consistency of discipline 


T 








feel that they had been overprotected to _ studies, was not clearly delineated in this 


3, whic! greater extent and subjected to less study. Possible reasons for this are the 
at level.’ nsistent discipline than did their non-small age spread and the selective na- 
all-Diters il-biting controls. Also the female ture of the sample. In addition, most 
a nail-biters tended to feel that they had persons tend to cease nail-biting at 
-DItiNg ot received adequate recognition and earlier ages, and those who continue be- 
OX sg: praise for their childhood accomplish- yond the adolescent period may be more 
i ments. persistent cases. 
1ON-Nall- The reasons given by the subjects for 
d a Ck Discussion their nail-biting would appear to em- 
it above The finding that approximately the phasize the importance of tension, anx- 


same number of males and females once _ iety, and social stress in the etiology of 
t their nails but that more males have _ nail-biting. In this connection, it is in- 
persisted in the habit can perhaps best _ teresting to note the finding that many 
¢ explained in terms of social pressure. former and non-nail-biters reported sim- 
social disapproval and condemnation _ ilar activities such as finger tapping and 
nail-biting is particularly directed cigarette smoking which afforded them 
toward the females in our society, and some relief from tension. Possibly some 
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of the former nail-biters substituted ac- 
tivities such as these for the less socially 
approved habit of nail-biting. 

Interpreting the meaning of the ob- 
tained Bernreuter percentile scores of 
our experimental and control groups 
is a difficult task. If we accept the 
Bernreuter norms as valid, it must mean 
two things as regards our study: (1) 
that nail-biters are not neurotic or intro- 
verted in comparison with other college 
populations, and (2) that non-nail-biters 
are better adjusted than the average col- 
lsget,? lation, that is, they are less in- 
trove, —.2 and less neurotic. It would 
alse pe possible to ignore the established 
Bernreuter norms, in which case we 
might say that, in comparison with non- 
nail-biters, nail-biters are more likely to 
have traits of neuroticism and introver- 
sion. This generalization is also true in 
the light of the first condition, accepting 
the norms, but is not so evident if we 
state our results from testing the experi- 
mental groups in percentile ranks with- 
out stating those of the control groups. 
However, it would appear desirable to 
use control groups and not rely entirely 
upon the standardized norms. Even if 
be ept their validity, the exclusive 
ux vr standardized norms without the 
benefit of control groups might obscure 
some of the most significant findings in 
such a study. 

The trend toward more neurotic ten- 
dencies in the male nail-biters as com- 
pared with non-nail-biters, and the sig- 
nificance of this difference at the 1-per- 
cent level between the female experi- 
mental and control groups poses an in- 
teresting question. Why the more sig- 
nificant difference for the female sub- 
jects? The answer to this question may 
be found in the greater social pressure 

8 An excellent general review of the adequacy 
of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory is found 
in an article by Super (18). Taken as a whole, it 


is said to be an adequate instrument, especially 
when used with non-psychotic subjects. 


exerted on females to cease t! 
biting habit. Thus, those wom 

do persist in the habit may 
greater desire to do so; they may 
more reason for needing this tens; 
releasing mechanism. It seems pos 
then that they may be under mor 
sion and anxiety and hence would 
on the Bernreuter scale as mor 
rotic” than the nail-biting men. 

The same general findings in 
paring the male and female scores 
the introversion-extroversion scale 
more difficult to interpret. It is pos 
sible, however, that since ugly nails a: 
less desirable socially than well-groom 
hands, the female who bites her n 
must withdraw herself from some 
of contact with society, and hence tend 
to become more introverted. Also it 
possible that only the more introverted 
female nail-biters tend to continue 
habit under social duress. 

One obvious limitation of the 
obtained on the Personal Data Sheet 
its subjective basis. However, 
are interested in the subject’s eval 
tion of his past and present as well 
in what actually occurred, then such 
reports may be of great value. 

Studies such as that of Viets (20) | 
us to suspect that broken homes would 
prove more significant in the etiology 
of nail-biting than they did in this 
study. However, the lack of positive 
findings may be due to the large num 
ber of parental deaths and the small 
number of parental divorces in both the 
experimental and control groups. F 
example, in the male experimental 
group, 15 subjects reported the death oi 
one parent, but only one case of di 
vorced parents occurred. It is possible 
that the death of one or both parents 
causes a less severe reaction than their 
divorce. 

Viets (20) specifically mentions quar- 
reling parents in her etiological factors 


Ass 
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|-biting, but again our data do 
tantiate her finding. However, 

nail-biters show a trend 

more quarreling among their 

This may indicate that_ girls 

re sensitive to parental quarrel- 
n are boys. One female subject 
ned this specifically, saying that 
her parents quarreled she would 


did 


very anxious and wonder if her 
At such 


he often bit her nails until the 
lad 


s going to break up. 


question on wanted children was 
tly ill-phrased. Evidence for 
xists in the fact that, in more cas- 
liscussion, many of the subjects ad- 
that they often felt rejected and 
wondered if their parents really 
Apparently the question 
d the subjects somewhat, and al- 


them. 


ll of the subjects rather indig- 
answered that they were sure 

id been wanted. 
factor of self-evaluated anxiety 
arently extremely significant in 
ting. We do not, of course, know 
her the experimental subjects were 
itv more anxious than the control 
cts, but we do know that they con- 
d themselves more anxious. Sim- 
we do not know whether their 
; were truly pressing enough to 
this concern, but they were in 
f their evaluation. Regardless of 


‘tive accuracy, such self and 


saint 
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evaluations. Perhaps because their role 
in Our society is a less independent one, 
the college women in our study did 
not report childhood overprotection. 
On the other hand, the women tended 
to feel that they had not received ade- 
quate recognition and praise for their 
childhood accomplishments. Again this 
may be related to socio-cultural factors. 
Women, by 


pendent 


more de- 
may 


wr é 
feel a greater need for social approval. 


virtue of their 
position in our society, 
Also, for the same reason their activities 
and successes may tend to receive less 
emphasis and recognition than those of 
men. 

Inconsistent discipline tended to be 
evaluated as an important factor by the 
men but not by the women to so great 
a degree. As described by the 
vail-biters, this meant that they could 
not “count on their parents” to react in 


male 


the same way to similar situations. A 
regulation which had been accepted 
would suddenly be 
carded, making it impossible for them 
to know in advance what was expected 
of them. One student commented 
that he could never make a date ahead 
of time because he could not depend 
upon being able to borrow his father’s 
car. He would often bite his nails while 
waiting for his father to arrive home for 


reserved or dis- 


dinner, at which time he would ask 


for permission to use the car. It is difh- 


cult to account for the difference in rat- 


ing on this factor by the female subjects. 
have 


small ronmental evaluations play an im- 
both the role 


ips. | 


*rimental 


in the subject’s general However, discipline ! may been 
Relative to this 


many of these subjects reported 


| adjustment. more consistent or of less importance in 
their childhood. 

death ot nxiety symptoms such as feel- The findings in the investi- 
d up in knots,” cold sweats, in- 
tion, heart palpitation, and vague 


1 parents He icar and anxiety. 


present 
a mas Ors ee , im gomeeel on he 
se of d gation would appear in general to be 
consistent with the results of Billig (2), 
Pennington (12), and Wechsler (21) on 


and with 


} possible 
if the incidence of nail-biting; 
Bevans (1), Hill (9), and Pennington 
(13) in stressing the importance of anx- 


han the trend among the male nail-biters 
protected in 
od is apparently consistent with 
self and 


overly 


rd feeling 


yns qual- 


] f “tr\r . . . . - 
al tactors present environmental _iety and tension in the etiology of nail- 
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biting. Similarly the present results 
agree with those of Pennington and 
Mearin (14) in that nail-biting was not 
found, in itself, to be diagnostic of mal- 
adjustment. However, it is not feasible 
in view of the limited nature of the 
present investigation to make any ex- 
tensive comparison with the findings of 


other investigators. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present investigation involved the 
study of certain* personality and back- 
ground factors in the etiology of nail- 
biting among college students. Two 
scales of the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory were used as well as an original 
Personal Data Sheet which functioned 
primarily to show the subject’s self and 
environmental evaluation. From these 
sources and a preliminary questionnaire 
given to a large number of students, it 
was found that: 

1. Approximately 29 per cent of the 
men and 19 per cent of the women in 
this college population were nail!-biters. 

2. More women than men had given 
up nail-biting, so that originally about 
as many women as men bit their nails. 
Including present and past nail-biters, 
the incidence figures were approxi- 
mately 52 per cent for males and 54 
per cent for females. 

3. The reasons given for nail-biting 
primarily related to (1) using up excess 
energy and (2) reacting to anxiety and 
stress. 

4. Reasons for giving up nail-biting 
primarily related to(1) social disap- 
proval, (2) social value of well-kept 
nails, (3) fear of infection, and (4) imi- 
tation of parental care for the hands. 

5. In general, nail-biters were not 
found to be either highly introverted 
or neurotic as tested by the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. However, the 


female 


AR 
1B 


ETH McCALLey 


nail-biters, as compared 


their control group, showed am 


trend toward 


neuroticism 


Sc 


higher introversi 


res. A lesser tf 


male experimental group. 


é 


6. Self-evaluations revealed th 


male nail-biters, as compared wit 


non-nail-biting controls, felt signi! 


ly more current anxiety, and tend 
feel that their independence had 
been adequately furthered during « 
hood, and that discipline had been 
consistent in their homes. Female 


biters also felt significantly more cur; 
anxiety, and tended to feel that they | 
not received sufficient praise for 
childhood accomplishments. 


/ 


7. In view of the widespread 


dence of nail-biting and its ap; 


relationship to certain aspects of 


justment, it would seem desirable 


more intensive studies in this fie! 


made. 
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CASE REPORTS 


MOTIVATIONS OF A MURDERER * 


BY JAMES E. GREENE 


University of Georgia 


HE author, in collaboration with 

three professional colleagues, 

served as a witness for the defense 
in the trial of a dishonorably discharged 
veteran who was convicted of murder 
and subsequently executed." The pres- 
ent paper will (1) briefly describe cer- 
tain circumstances significantly related 
to the crime; (2) present certain of the 
extensive clinical findings which lead to 
a diagnosis of constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority; (3) develop a theory 
concerning the basic motivations of the 
crime; and (4) point out certain appar- 
ent implications of the case for military 
and civil jurisprudence. 


Facts SIGNIFICANTLY RELATED TO 
THE CRIME 


According to the best data available, 
the following details constitute certain 
of the facts most significantly related to 
the crime. On a Friday preceding the 
crime on the following Monday, the 
defendant and two of his closest friends 
began a round of drinking beer and 
bootleg corn whiskey which extended 
through the next Monday noon. Late 


* This article is a revision of a paper presented 
to the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, Atlanta, Georgia, March 26, 1948. 

1 Although the writer assumes full responsi- 
bility for the authorship of the paper and view- 
points herein presented, he wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the following colleagues for 
assistance in the clinical study of this case: (a) 
Dr. Hervey Cleckley, Professor of Neuropsychia- 
try, University of Georgia School of Medicine; 

) Dr. Joseph Moore, Professor of Psychology, 
Georgia School of Technology; fc) Mr. Thomas 
F. Staton, Air University. 


Monday afternoon, the trio decid 
go to a neighboring town to have 
with three girls. Arriving in th 
they stopped by a cafe, and each dra 
several bottles of beer. The defenda 
date failed to materialize, so he d 
to hitch a ride to see a favorite sister 
a neighboring state. About 8:00 p.y 
that November evening, the def 
began his efforts to hitch hike th 
sired ride. 

The first persons who stopped at 
signa! were going the wrong direct 
or too short a distance. Fina 
ano:her motorist stopped, a 
aged, Sunday-school-teaching comn 
cial traveler, who offered the defen 
a ride in the desired direction. 
ride began at a busy traffic intersect 
on a main trunk highway. Some 
minutes later, about two miles 
the highway, the defendant 
single revolver shot in the right ter 
of his benefactor, causing instant 
Apparently, neither man had seen 
other before. Only the most 
conversation had ensued between t! 
After a short time, apparently 
cerned by the obvious alcoholic « 
tion of his guest, the driver alleg 
remarked to the defendant in th 
ous, reproving, remonstrating ton 
a parent, “You are about drunk, 
you? Why don’t you quit drin! 
and make a man out of yourself?’ 
defendant states that when this ret 
was made his mind went blank 
that he shot the deceased befo: 


knew what aad happened. 





MoTIVATIONS OF 


wing the shot, the defendant 
| the car, moved the deceased 
oder the wheel, and started driv- 
jown the highway in the direc- 
which he was headed. Within 
distance, he saw a Negro man 
along the highway in the same 
and he offered this man a 
After a short distance, the defend- 
red the Negro man ten dollars 
care of this fellow.” The 
asked, “Is he drunk?” The 
replied, “No, he is dead.” 
rightened the Negro. He jumped 


the car and ran wildly down a 


owing this incident, the defend 


reversed his direction, and drove 


no 


miles to a village where his 


ts lived. He parked the car for 


thirty minutes directly under the 


street light in the village while he 


| about one hundred yards to his 
home to secure a change of 
to take with him. Before re- 
to the car, he replaced his 


r’s revolver on the mantel, from 


l 


he hac taken it a few hours 


where it was found with the 


shell still in it following the 


ndant’s arrest several weeks later. 


i) 


] ry 


ig his parents’ home, the defend- 


ove aimlessly for an hour or so 
to decide what to do with the 
He suddenly remembered a 
ver a small creek, on a semi- 


) 
erted road with which he had be- 


1¢ familiar as an assistant to a cow 


r 


He drove to this bridge, dumped 


leceased and the deceased’s entiré 


n 


sings, with the exception of a 


suit of clothes, over the edge of 


| 1 
bridge where they were plainly 


rvable when found several weeks 


ine 


defendant then drove directly, 


hout stopovers, along the most fre- 


} 
ntis 


traveled highways, for several 
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hundred miles to the home of his sister. 
He remained at the home of this sister 
several weeks, spending most of his 
time in drinking and in carousing with 
women of questionable character. The 
suit belonging to the deceased was 
; 


worn openly, claimed as his own. The 


i 
ee ' 
defendant told his sister and acquain 


t 
t 
1 
} 
i 


ances that he had bought the car from 
savings accumulated while in war 
service. 

After staying in the home of his sister 
for a tew weeks, he suddenly decided 
to return to the home of his parents. 
On this return trip, he again followed 
the main-traveled roads. At no time 
was any effort made to dispose of the 
car, to change its license plate, or othe: 
wise to change its identifiability. He 
was arrested only a short time before 
he would have reached the home of his 
parents, the arresting officer having 
been warned previously to be on the 
lookout for a stolen car of a given 
description. 

Following his arrest, the defendant 
gave a complete and, as far as it could 
be checked, accurate account of what 
had occurred prior to and since the 
crime. The next day he retraced the 
itinerary from the time of the murder 
to the disposition ol the body of the 
deceased. Through this period and 
through the course of the clinical 
examinations and subsequent trial, the 
defendant displayed an attitude of de 
tachment and indifference towards the 
crime and towards his own pe rsonal 


destiny. 


Tue Cuinicat Picrurt 
Careful analvsis of the results of a 
wide variety of psychological tests,” 


numerous interviews, and 


case history 
1dministered includ the following: 
’ levu ) 


Min- 


euter 
ute! 
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data obtained from service records and 
a variety of other sources, as well as the 


general impression resulting frorn many 


hours of direct and intimate contact 
with the defendant, yielded a fairly con- 
sistent clinical picture of a profound 
personality disturbance. 

Limitations of space make it impos- 
sible to present in detail the wealth of 
clinical data upon which the following 
generalizations are based. It may be 
summarily stated, however, that the de- 
fendant was not considered psychotic 
or neurotic in the strict sense in which 
these medical terms are ordinarily used. 
The writer, as well as the three col- 
leagues mentioned, gave the court a 
diagnosis of constitutional psychopathic 
inferiority. Many of my readers are 
doubtless familiar with Dr. Cleckley’s 
well-known, if not classical, treatise on 
this disorder entitled “The Mask of 
Sanity.” To a surprising extent, the 
diagnosis of the defendant can be justi- 
fied in terms of the several criteria for 
the differential diagnosis of psycho- 
pathic personality established by Pro- 
fessor Cleckley — irresponsibility, emo- 
tional shallowness, inability to profit by 
experience, shamelessness, egocentricity, 
unresponsiveness to kindness, casual sex 
behavior, lack of genuine insight into 
his own motivations, and an urge 
towards self-destruction. 

From fairly extensive and seemingly 


GREENE 


considered excessively peculiar. 


lowing these combat experiences, 


creasingly erratic. For example, h 
four periods of AWOL while in ser, 
He had several periods of alcoholi: 
sexual excesses subsequent to his 
conduct discharge. Maay instan 
reported of unprovoked temper 
bursts basically directed toward 
bers of his family but usually 
substitute The unprovol 
senseless, and apparently unmotivat 
attack on the deceased represents 
ting finale to this accelerating per 
ality deterioration. 

A more careful examination of 
earlier history of the defendant rey 
however, the beginnings and gra 


+ 


evolution of a profound and fu 


outlets.” 


mental pathological derangement of | 
personality structure which would ; 
be observable by ordinary inspec 
but which, if the patient had never 
seen military service, might still h 
enabled him to make a reasonably sat 
factory adjustment to society throu, 
out his entire life. It is believed : 
his service experience tended to bring 
about a partial disintegration in a | 

sonality which was already 
integrated and in which very str 
and unconscious aggressive imp 
were held in leash only with the g: 
est difficulty. The mere fact of t 


pr OT 


planting a dull-normal youth from 


fairly valid data, the following clinical 
relatively simple and familiar rur 


picture of the personality structuring of 
the defendant has been reconstructed. 
A superficial appraisal reveals a dull- 
normal child, the third of seven sib- 
lings, who was regarded by his parents, 
teachers, and associates as being rather 
slow and somewhat hot-tempered and 
resentful, yet generally normal. Prior 
to his participation in extremely danger- 
ous and long-continued combat activi- 
ties in Sicily and Tarawa, practically 
none of the defendant’s behavior was 


environment into complex, unfamiliar 
and constantly changing environments 
would tend to produce strain 


3A fairly typical illustration of these t 

outbursts is illustrated by the following inci 

A few days prior to the crime, the defen 
became incensed at a younger sister because of 
refusal to permit him to drive her car whil 
was semi-intoxicated. As this incident was | 
discussed in the family situation, the defendant 
became enraged and beat his fist violently again 
a door, causing extensive laceration and profuse 
bleeding. 
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under the most favorable of cir- 
ices. The unaccustomed temp- 
5 to alcoholic and sexual excesses 
shore-leave companions with 
ised inhibitions made for sull 
instability. The 
ition to hate, and to be prepared 
an enemy against whom no 


pervasive 1if- 


| grievance is held is perhaps a 
ry necessity, yet such indoctrina- 
xert a profound psychic 
ice after war is ended. Finally, 
fendant’s active and prolonged 
in personal combat in 


ry well 


ation 
ch the mangled bodies of the 
led and dying were a common 
may be presumed to have done 
r damage to an already weakened 
structure. 
reful appraisal of the early his- 
the defendant gives many evi- 
of his strong and aggressive 
For example, the defendant’s 
memories reveal a distinct pat- 
attitudes toward his 
and oldest brother.* Recurring 
res during childhood and youth 
reveal, through thinly disguised sym- 
sm, a similar pattern of aggressive 
ses directed toward his father 
brother. The strength 
ese hostile impulses may be’ in- 
from the fact that the defendant 
it necessary to disguise them in 


of hostile 


his oldest 


d 
dreams and to overcompensate for 
m by such devices as developing an 
isual fear of firearms as well as by 
profound nausea and retching asso- 
conventional blood- 


ted with such 


ed as the slaughtering of farm ani- 
early memories typically do violence in 


gnificant detail to the historical 
ncident as verified by impersonal witnesses 


accuracy 


ume incident. For example, the defendant 
with remarkable accuracy most of the 

f an incident involving his older brother 

lf. The distortion consists of the inven- 

detail which did not happen: i.e., “The 

1 man (father) beat hell out of - — (older 


ler). 
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mals and the killing of game for table . 
use. 

Further evidences of these unrecog- 
nized aggressive impulses may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the defendant 
ran away from home to enlist in the 
Navy on a day following a severe alter- 
cation with his father, due to alleged 
favoritism shown by the father to the 
older brother. If it is seen that these 
aggressive impulses had not been fully 
recognized by the defendant and that 
had 


felt himself helpless to retaliate dire GV, 


when so recognized the defendant 


it becomes clear that any satisfactory 
retaliation must be on a grand scale and 
must be so disguised as not to be recog- 
such. The 
sexual excesses and the apparently un- 
motivated and violent temper outbursts 


nizable as alecholic and 


of th: defendant during the several 


weeks preceding and following the 
crime, and particularly the crime itsel 
these characteristics. 

must be evident that the net effect of 
his behavior would be and has been 
that of producing extreme shame and 
humiliation as well as financial distress 


f, 
It 


conform to 


for his family—the objects of his ex- 
treme, unconscious hostility. 

maintained that next in 
importance to the unconscious motive 
of wishing to harm the family, the de- 
fendant was most strongly motivated 
Many psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists have held 
that any violation by an individual of 
his code of behavior tends to provoke 
feelings of guilt and that these feelings 
of guilt in many cases appear not to be 
eliminated until punishment has been 
received. In the case of the defendant, 
it is inferred that he had been actuated 
for years by a sense of guilt because of 
his deep-seated hostilities toward his 


It is he re 


by a need for punishment. 


family whom he had been taught to 
d Oo 

love, cherish, and respect. It is likely 

that early in his life the defendant was 
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somewhat aware of his hostilities and apparently unmotivated attack on sh. 
his sense of guilt. However, as the deceased grew out of unconscioy 
hostility increased and as the resulting aggressive impulses towards the fa 
sense of guilt increased, it became nec- is seen in the defendant’s story of y 
essary for him to distort them, to happened immediately preceding th. 
disguise them, and to overcompensate crime. According to the defendant, ; 


for them. As the hostilities increased deceased took a very stern 
in severity, the defendant repressed towards the defendant, remarking 
them more deeply. At the same time, “You're about drunk, aren’t you? Wj 
the sense of guilt continued and the don’t you quit drinking and mak 
consequent need for punishment be- man out of yourself?” The defenday 
came more pronounced. states that when this remark wa 

Franz Alexander® and others have made his mind went blank and that 
held that in thé absence of punishment — shot the deceased before he knew 
by the persons against whom an hos- had happened. Use of the free 
tility is directed, it becomes necessary ation technique reveals that the defer 
to develop an unconscious strategy of ant associated the phrase, “Make a man 
securing punishment from another out of yourself,” with numerous sim 
source which can be unconsciously reprimands by the father in which t 
associated with the hated object. In same phrase had been used. Perh 
psychoanalytic literature, much is made the hypothesis is warranted tha 
of the fact that uncenscious hostilities defendant was symbolically shooting 
against the father, if left unpunished by his own father when he impulsi 
the father, tend to provoke senseless attacked the deceased. 
and apparen:ly unmotivated behavior— Knowledge of the defendant and 
the net result of which is to produce the total circumstances involved leads 
injury to the father through shame and 
financial loss and at the same time to be consi red a deliberate murder with 
bring down on the head of the offender malice atorethought directed agains 
the punishment which he feels that he the deceased. The theft of the car and 
so richly deserves. of the suit of clothes, it is here held 

It is also emphasized by psychoanaly- cannot be considered as being in am 
sis that in the minds of these offenders sense primary motives for the crim 
there is a strong, unconscions associ- Rather, these acts are regarded as mor 
ation or equivalence between the con- OF less sporadic and incidental accon 
cept of the father and the concept of Paniments of an unpremeditated hon 
law, order, and justice as exemplified cide—which it is easy to imagine migh 
by the law and the courts. In short, the " have occurred — for the chai 
offender secures punishment for his "PCUUOD oO! the fatally offensive 

a liaale len RSs a ccnteiaiied alk mark: “Why don’t you quit drinki 
misdeec e g e 


= and make a man out of yourself?” 
court. An additional evidence that the es 
appears that the theft of the car an 


5 The writer’s interpretation of this case has the clothes was due partly to def 


doubtless been influenced to some extent by hav- intelligence and faulty judgment ( 


ing been a former student of Alexander’s, and by E the defend: Ya 
his familiarity with certain of Alexander’s writ- Part Of the defendant, Dut more tu 
ings: (a) The Medical Value of Psychoanalysis; mentally the car and clothes were st 
(6) The Roots of Crime (with William Healey); yr ] 

. owen . : anc se as a Pz ¢ -seated 
and (c) The Criminal, The Judge and the Public and used ; aS a part of a deep scale 
(with Hugo Staub). unrecognized strategy on the part 





™ } 
uned copy 


psychic pathology. 
t there is a need for more rigorous 
licies and more adequate personnel 
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tefendant to make his detection and 
shment inevitable. 

are good 

less profoundly 

tive thief of a 

s. even one of dull-normal intelli- 


reasons to assume 


pathological 


and 


car suit of 
could and would plan more 
tive ways of achieving these ends 
escaping punishment than was 
Indeed, if the defendant had 

usly sought to secure inevitable 


nishment, with his limited mentality, 


iid hardly have planned his pat- 
of behavior with more deliberate 


yverness. 


‘TIONS FOR MILITARY AND CIVIL 


JURISPRUDENCE 
his enlistment, 


connection with 


summary court martial, and his bad 
nduct discharge, the defendant pre- 


experienced a variety of medi- 
yet a 
service 


and eXaminations, 


official 


mental 

of 
rd fails to reveal the slightest nota- 
his evidently profound 
It appears evident 


his 


about 


insure more appropriate attention 


the mental health of service men 


rior to, during, and at the termination 


In 


1 a . , - 
the light of the defendant's history of 


of any period of military service. 


pre-service adjustment, it might plau- 
that, he 
rejected as mentally unfit for military 
he well 
reasonably good, or at 
criminal, social adjustment during his 
span of natural life. 

With respect to the implications of 
the case for civil jurisprudence, it may 
be said that at no time during a period 
of months involving the original trial, 
appeals for retrial, appeals to higher 


sibly be assumed had been 
made a 


non- 


service, might have 


least a 


courts, or during clemency hearings did 
the State subject the defendant to psy- 
chiatric or psychological examinations 
by qualified personnel. A humane and 
scientific attitude would 
quire that such examinations be re- 
quired by the State. It 
noted that, although persons diagnosed 
as psychotic are commonly granted cer- 
tain immunities before the law, persons 
with the diagnosis of constitutional 
psychopathic personality are not com- 
monly granted these same immunities— 
despite the fact that many of the latter 
display a psychic pathology far more 
profound than that evidenced by the 
frankly psychotic. This inequality be- 
fore the law would appear to deserve 
attention and remedy. 


seem to re- 


is also to be 





PRE- AND POST-OPERATIVE PSYCHOLOGICAL OBSERVATION Ns 
ON A CASE OF FRONTAL LOBECTOMY * 


BY ANNA S. ELONEN anp ANNELIESI 


FRIEDSAM KORNER 


Unwwersity of Chicago Clinics 


52-YEAR-OLD man was referred by 

the Neurological Service of the 
University of Chicago Clinics 

for routine psychological examination. 
The patient had come to the hospital 
complaining of severe frontal head- 
aches, difficulty in writing, speaking, 
dizziness, and loss of memory of several 
months’ duration. The clinical impres- 
sion pre-operatively at the time of the 
referral for psychological testing was 
that the patient had a left frontal tumor 
and this was verified by a ventriculo- 
gram. In the craniotomy performed, 


the tumor in the left ‘rontal region was 
completely enucleated and biopsy re- 


vealed a meningioma. Due to involve- 
ment by the tumor, the bone flap had 
to be sacrificed and a tantalum plate 
has since been inserted into the skull 
defect. 
he patient was first tested four days 
before the operation. He was again 
seen four days afterwards. Because of 
the interesting changes noted in the 
tests in such a short time, it seemed 
desirable to have a record on the same 
tests after he had recovered completely 
from the effects of the operation. He 
was, therefore, reexamined fourteen 
months later. 7 
The tests sueh striking 
changes in the three examinations that 
a detailed description of these should 
be clinically instructive. Furthermore, 
a discussion of this kind serves to illus- 
trate how useful and sensitive ordinary 


revealed 


* We wish to acknowledge the referral of the 
case by Dr. Richard B. Richter, Dr. A. Earl 
Walker, and Dr. Jack I. Woolf, and the use of 
the medical findings. 
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psychometric tocls «an be in reff 
clinical changes. 

The patient was given the 
Stanford-Binet (Form L), the 
schach, and the Kuhlmann Ty 
Mental Development during the 
session. After the operation, 
form of the Revised Stanford-Binet 
given, Even though the patient did not 
seem to recall the previous test situat 
it was felt that a repetition of the Ku 
mann test within such a short 
could not be evaluated proper! 
was omitted. This is most unfortunat 
since, in our experience, the Kuhlman 
test is one of the most sensitive inst 
ments for detecting changes in the per 
formance level of those with « 
involvement. In clinical practice it b 
been found that the Kuhlmann t 
few days after an operation on 
brain, is difficult to administer be 
the low energy level of the patient 
not equal to the rapidly shifting 
timed situation. Also, the disturbanc 
of the visual area in such cases usua 
interferes with reading and drawing 
However, the Rorschach was readmin- 
istered at this time. Upon his return 
to the hospital for a routine visit, he 
was given the same tests which had 
been administered before the operat 

Not only were the results on the three 
types of tests qualitatively different, @ 
might have been expected, but even 
the quantitative scores were change 
considerably. 

In comparing pre- and post-operat\ 
test results of patients who have under- 
gone lobectomies, our experience, 
well as that of others, has been that | 


Rey 


Sts 


the 
Lai 
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ves on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
in the 
an unusual upward trend 

d. The IQ on the first Stan- 
*-4-Binet was 62, while four days after 


minimal. However, 


i 
s CQ, 


RM L 


Days 


RANGE 
through XIV 


Rearrangement, 


failure and marked 
ration. 

tative Changes: 

ns revealed aphasia, 
and 
personaliz ed associ- 
i kinesthetic 
almost 


tion, unusual 


eea_ of 
often 


zoid-like disintegra- 


com- 


thought. 
es Definition of 
“Take that ink 
nd then be carefu! 
t you do with it.” 
of ‘peculiarity’: 
mething and do 
with it and hold 
hands.” Reconcill- 
of opposites: “Sick and 
alike because when 
sick you are laying 
up in when 
well you are laying 
la bit.” Perseverating 
k and well’ he gave 
re and “Do 
their own way when 


y 
5 


the bed; 


less’: 
ick will let others do.” 
and inside’: “A 
is got a headache in- 
nd he has got a head- 
itside.” For ‘asleep 
awake’: “When you are 
you lay in bed with 


outside 


FRONTAI 


case was 74- 


REVISED STANFORD-BINET 


Form M 


Four Days 
Post-operatively 


Year VIII through Superior 
Adult I. 


Estimated to be at Year XIII. 


Incorrect solution but no 


perseveration. 


Slight aph: 
words 


sia (could under 
better when 
tX 


stand 
spelled in addition 
unusual 
disintegration 


complet ly dis 


» being 
pronounced ) asso 
ciations and 
of thought 
appeared. In 
expressed himself quite ade 


quately. 


No observations made 


general, he 
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the operation, the result on Form M 


at that 


ume would have led one to expect the 
amount of rebound shown on the third 
test, for the IQ was then 111. 


Form L 


2 , 
, > th 
teen Months 


cf perativel\ 


igh Superior 


1 


€3 solut 
perior Adult I. 
No unusual diffi 
culty. 
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your 


lex a } j 
lay im bed 


awak 
your 


eyes shut, you 


with eyes 


open.’ 


MEMORY 
Complete failure 
number Sentences re 
tained through Year XI. 
Recall of meaningful ma 
terial failed at Year X. 


to recall all 


series. 


visual recall was 
Year 


An item of 
passed marginally at 


IX. 


REASONING AND 
GENERALIZATION 


The only reasoning items 
passed were at the VIII- and 
[X-year They in- 
cluded inconsistent detection 
of verbal absurdities, making 
change, and solving practical 
problems. 


levels. 


Ability to generalize was suf- 
ficient to recognize similari- 
ties and differences through 
the VIll-year level. Attempts 
to generalize at higher levels 
brought out absurd explana 
tions; for example, when 
asked to tell how teacher, 
book and newspaper are 
alike, he said, “See her com- 
ing down the street.” 


Opposite analogies not given. 


£ 


Interpretation of proverbs 
was completely literal. 


SPATIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Recall: 

One design recall barely ade- 
quate; the other design was 
condensed markedly. Passed 
at Year IX. Definite motor 
difficulty. 


retained 
Sentences 


Recall 


series 
Year X. 
Year XIII. 


of meaningful material un- 


impr ved. 


No noticeable change. 


Verbal absurdities were con 
sistently detected through 
the IX-year level. Beyond 
that level no problem solving 
items were passed through 
the Average Adult level, ex- 
cept the orientation test. 
Although he was able to 
generalize adequately enough 
to give similarities for three 
concepts at the XI-year level, 
he was not able to shift the 
initial direction of his thought 
processes. For instance, if he 
gave a similarity first, that 
similarity controlled his con- 
cept of the difference, e.g., 
honey and glue are alike be 
cause they both stick, but 
they are different in that 
honey is stickier. 


Opposite analogies were 
passed at the Superior Adult 
I level. 


Literal. 


General outlines better, but 
details incorrect. Failed at 
Year IX. The design at 
Year XII showed persevera- 
tion from the design at Year 
IX. Interestingly enough, 
he produced, at this level, a 
part of the IX-year design 
which had not been repro- 
duced at the time required. 
No motor difficulty. 
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All auditory 
were passed 
Average Adult 


success in recalling 


thr 


1 


ful passage at Suy 
II. 

One design consid 
pi ved, although 
the [X-year level. 


All reasoning iter 
passed through the XI\ 
level with the additi 
enclosed box probler 


Superior Adult I level 


Differences betw: 
words were grasped 
Average Adult 
though the essential 
ties at the Superior 
level proved to be 
cult. Reconciliation 
sites reached the 
Adult level. 


Opposite analogies were 
at the Superior Adult 
level. 

Literal. 


Both designs recalled 


tially. 





Passed at Year IX 
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Interpretation: 
no difficulty was No distortions were noted 
with interpreta- but undue preoccupation 
tures at the lower with small details in the pic 
response to the’ ture appeared. 
Boy picture re- 
apparent inability 
epth. He saw “part 
velocipede on his 
He seemingly also 
meone outside the 
wanted to come in. 


Se irc h: 
ition of the field test Planning adequate, but the Not given. 
newhat atypical but patient insisted upon draw 
adequate. ing the lines outside the field 
rather than within. 


Year IX: 
drawn near Correct visualization, al- 


quare 
though the cut was placed 


left corner, apparently 
d line; two erasures somewhat off center. 
s for cut. 
XIII: Average Adult Level: Year XIII: 
literal drawing in The folder sheet was repro-. Lines correct; square instead 
of folded sheet with duced literally, superimposed of diamond shape for the 
over the square so that the cut. 
production extended beyond 
the limits provided, as in the 
plan of search. 


KUHLMANN DEVELOPMENTAL SCALE 
Four Days PRE-OPERATIVELY FOURTEEN MONTHS PosT-OPERATIVELY 
MA VIII-6 MA XII-10 
52 IQ 80 
PA 94 
Minimal Speed: 94 
icy: Minimal Accuracy: 88 


ind Range: 3asal and Range: 
ar VII-5 through Year XIV-2. Year IX-1ro through Year XXI-2. 


ance approached almost complete Performance remained markedly ragged. 
and errors 


re, even in simple following of directions. Several tests had only one error, 
rs equalled or exceeded the number of did not exceed number of correct solutions 
t solutions. except in one test. 

On only one test, which requires a great deal 
of flexibility and reorientation, did the patient 
fail to grasp the principle. 


t grasped. 


tical reasoning the best. Arithmetical reasoning remained highest with 
verbal tests approximating the same level. 
inability to make any categorizations. Ability to categorize equalled his average 
performance. 

spatial area, one test, the drawing of Some improvement in the spatial tests but 
; ON squares, was done relatively well, this area remained definitely the lowest. 

the other spatial tests were attempted 
or refused completely. 
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Four Days 
PRE-OPERATIVELY 
I. 30” 
1. That looks like a 
Do I say anything 
That’s all I see. 


map. 
else? 


II. 20” 
Bs The se 


all | see 


That’s 


all maps? 
on that. 


III. 20” 
t. Well, that’s another map. 


IV. 4” 
1. Map of something else. 


V. 10” 
1. Those are all maps. 


VI. 6” 
1. That’s another map. 


VII. 7” 
1. That looks to me like a 


map, too. I don’t know 


what of. 
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RORSCHACH PROTOCOLS 


Four Days 
PosT-OPERATIVELY 


” 


I.7 Want me 


these? 
15° 1. Big line here, a par- 
tition, no, not a_ partition, 
another big part here. And 
this thing sticking up, don’t 
know what they would call 
it. All broken up right here. 
II. 3° Well, we've got... 
17” 1. An object in the 
middle and a red object. 


to explain 


” 


III. 3 
1. Well, we've got 
jects here, they both appear 
to be very much alike. Red 
splotch back of the head here. 
Looks like each had a 
leg that hadn’t been joined 
on to them. Quite a splotch 
in the center. 

IV. 9” 

1. This seems to be fairly 
well in the middle—this side 
seems to be like the other. 
2. There’s parts in here that 
are blank, these parts extend 
about the same distance. 

V. 2” 

1. This object quite a little 
wider than longer. 

2. These two horns up here 
and two tails here. 


two ob- 


one 


VI. 9” <Am I allowed to 
measure? 

15° 1. Well, I'd say it was 
a trifle longer than wide. 
These two on both sides. 
Here too. Right up here 
splotch dropped, top part 
splotched more than bottom 
part. 

VII. 6” 

1. This seems to be practi- 
cally the same in shape and 
form. It’s got quite an ex- 
tension in the side here, in 
the same place. I guess 
that’s all. 


KoORNER 


FourTEEN M 


Post-op! 
Afraid | 

what this is. 

15 1. I'd 

island. (Kin 

used.) 


I. 28” 


” 
56 


Reminds m« 
of elephants 
or something. 
lieve I can see anyt 
in this. 
Il. 45” 
1. Reminds me of 
of colored folks 
argument over 
2. That way remin 
a colored person stan 
one foot 


IV. 58” 

1. This way remind 
couple of people 
some object between t 
2. This way it ren 
of the hide of son 
(Denies Fc.) 

V. 15” This way 
right way up? 

28” 1. Reminds n 
that way (flying). 
58” 2. That way 
me of an animal th: 
killed and partly skin 
VI. 3’ 6” 

1. That way it remin 
of a spread eagle. 

4 2. That way r 
me of a turkey that’s 
killed (head hanging 


wings spread out). 


y ” 
VII. 37 
1. This way it reminds 
of two ostriches that 
buried their heads 
sand. 
e 


2. That way r 


me of clouds. 
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know VIII. 3” VIII. 13” 
Re This one 1s colore 1 Ol . Tl 
oons siderably. 
>, On each sid 
bear or a wild 
] 


climbing up. 


. § 


' has got a kind 
ine right here in the top. - something hanging, 
», All kinds of other parts 


r 
ttched 


t. = ks in the sea. 
around. Parts of 2 2 2. This way reminds 


JUANTITATIVE SUMMARIES 


Four Days OURTEEN MOoNTHS 
T 


PosT-OPERATIVELY OST-OPERATIVELY 


(Geo.=63 /,) 
I 
rs) (jam 
HA):(Hd Ad)=1:0 A):(Hd Ad)=1: (H A):(Hd Ad)=13:2 
im C=0:0 M: sum C=0:3.5 M:sum C=3:0 
(Fee CC): (FM m):(Fe c C’)=3:1 (FM m):(Fe c C’)=10:1 
{ R to VIII, IX, X=36 No. of R to VIII, 1X, X=25° No. of R to VIII, IX, X=33 
8:0 W:M=8:0 W:M=11:3 


ner of Approach Manner of Approach Manner of Approach 
((D)) 18 W 40% (D) 35 W 61% ((D)) 28% 


d 5% Dd & S 10% Dd & S11 


do 10 
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The improvements observed from 
one test to the next are striking quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively. In 
the language area, the original aphasic, 
perseverative, and disintegrative tend- 
encies gradually disappeared until 
slightly more than a year after the 
operation no unusual language mani- 
festations were seen. Even when the 
patient’s functioning was poorest, lan- 
guage was his best retained area, and 
this continued during recovery. In the 


NO. OF RESPONSES 





MFM m k K FK F Fe c rc CF C 
FOUR DAYS PRE-OPERATIVELY 





Mm k K FK 


FOURTEEN MONT 


JTF 


same way memory, reasoning, » 

ability to generalize gradually improved 
in quality as well as in level of achieve. 
ment. Similarly, in the area of Spatial 
visualization, the extremely literal, ey. 
pansive forms and poor perceptions 
gave way to less inadequate production; 


First RorscHacH INTERPRETATION 

The pre-operative Rorschach record 
of the patient consisted almost entirely 
of perseverative map responses, | 


LITERAL DESCRIPTION 











OST-OPERA 


RorscHacu PsycHocRAMS 
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~onlv at Card VIII, with the intro- 
n of strong color stimulation, that 
severative pattern was broken. 
ever, the relatively unstructured 
Card IX made it difficult for the patient 
mble his resources sufficiently to 
anything but literal descrip- 

Card X again provided enough 

him to respond 


crete clues tor 


h what is ordinarily understood 


patient’s solution of giving map 
nses to seven out of ten ci rds indi- 
th the degree of his impairment 
| as his emotional attitude towards 
ling capacities. These responses 
constituted an inability to or- 
and subdivide the inkblot, for 
tient merely gave feeble, vague 
nses, without utilizing the prop- 
f the blot. However, he was 
to maintain an intellectual front 
ch permitted him to resort to as 
sticated a term as map. 

s break in perseverative answers 
Card VIII may have been precipi- 
ated by a variety of reasons, one being 
the emotional stimulation resulting 
the impact of color. Under emo- 
nal stress he was forced to summon 
his resources and was thus able to give 
better response. In our clinical ob- 
tions we have noted that some of 
patients with organic involvement 
spond more readily and at a relatively 
r level to the colored cards than 

y do to the noncolored cards. 
The nature of the thought processes 
ealed in the Rorschach record re- 
embled those described in the litera- 
e concerning patients with organic 
disease of the brain. First of all, the 
wing-down of associative processes 
noted is a common characteristic of 
patients. ‘The patient required 
minutes to produce eleven re- 
sponses or three minutes per response. 
Also, the patient produced very few 


ite 


—— the 


responses, showing per se a dearth of 
Qualitatively, his 
were so and repetitive 
that they satisfied only the necessity of 
responding in order to avoid embarrass- 
ment for complete failure 
and to end the irritation produced 
the presentation of the cards. 

Since 


association. assocl- 


auons meager 


to respond 


the responses 
tive in nature, 
necessity poor. 


were persevera- 
the form accuracy was of 

By resorting to accept- 
able and learned concepts, he was able 
to circumvent acute 


inferiority of his answers. 


awareness of the 
Since maps 
exist in all conceivable forms, the shape- 
lessness of needed no 
rationalization or justification. 

Another manifestation of his failing 
Capacities appeared his inability to 
produce kinesthetic answers and 
near inability to see popular concepts. 
This type of interference is commonly 
found in the reactions of patients with 
organic pathology. Perplexity over the 
di ifficulty of interpreting the cards and 
impotence to revise inferior responses, 
two of the characteristics reported to be 
true of patients with organic involve- 
ment, were conspicuously absent in this 
patient’s records. 

In addition to the foregoing indica- 
tions, the cerebral 
lesions described by Harrower-Erick- 
son (1) were found in this record. 
These included a poor output, an em- 
phasis on vague, whole responses, a 
high number of purely form-deter- 
mined answers,a poor range of psychic 


his responses 


his 


signs of specific 


| eee 
reactivity, and a lack of diffusion and 


vista responses. Therefore, evidence 
pointed not only to intracranial involve- 
ment, but also to more specific indica- 
tions of tissue damage. 

In summary, the Rorschach record 
reflect@d” an individual who, due to 
organic impairment, presented responses 
meager in number and inferior in 
nt and gave strong ae J 
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retarded thought processes, Psychically, 
he reacted to this disintegration by dis- 
guising, through perseverative solutions, 
the equivalent of failure to.cespond. 


SECOND RorscHACH INTERPRETATION 


A very interesting shift in approach 
appeared in the patient’s Rorschach 
record four days post-operatively. The 
perseverative series of maps gave way 
to literal and sometimes minute descrip- 
tions of the properties of the cards. At 
the same time, his vague and inferior 
whole responses were replaced by a 
great many detail observations. Ober- 
holzer (2) equates the giving of poor 
whole responses with preoccupation 
with detail and states that both have 
the same symptomatic values in that 
they are not real interpretations of the 
cards. The patient’s need to shift to 
different, yet equivalent forms of adap- 
tation may be explained on the basis of 
his emotional state after the operztion. 
Undoubtedly thé operation aroused a 
great deal of anxiety. One of the most 
common defense mechanisms against 
anxiety is compulsive preoccupation 
with detail which tends to crowd out 
anxious ruminations. The patient’s 
minute and kiteral description of the 
cards may have served to reassure him 
of some success. Thus, while he gave 
the impression at first glance of being 
more productive, his expansiveness was 
really a function of his increased 
anxiety, and his greater willingness to 
comply. The content of some of his 
answers could also be interpreted as 
reflecting greater apprehension. He 
described the cards as being “all broken 
up,” spoke of legs that hadn’t been 
joined on to a body, of a space in the 
middle with nothing in it, and of color 
splotched around. These answers pos- 
sibly contain associations with destruc- 
tion which, in terms of their passivity, 
could be interpreted as expressing feel- 
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ings of helplessness in the face of apps. 
ently uncontrollable forces. ‘os 

Crude color descriptions were ney, 
introduced in the first post-operatiy. 
record. These most likely correspond, 
to the euphoric mood which was oh. 
clinically at this 
convalescence. 

Intellectually, he showed the sam, 
impairment of function as previously 
but at this time it was concealed in per. 
sevérative and literal description of th 
cards. Both general intracranial jp. 
volvement and indications of specific 
tissue damage, as described in the litera. 
ture, were reflected in his performang ‘ 
A somewhat greater facility in respond 
ing was seen in his slightly accelerated 
reaction time. His ability to rationalizx 
his answers remained poor. 

Altogether, while changed in outer 
appearance, the patient’s first pos 
operative record was fundamentally no: 
foo dissimilar from his pre-operat 
record. Clinically, one may, of cours 
question whether a real equation b 
tween inferior 
detailed description holds true because 
the literal description seen in 
record may be viewed as a further re- 
duction in functioning from the vagu 
and undifferentiated whole responses 



















































served period 


whole responses 


the first rece rd. 


Tuirp RorscHacH INTERPRETATION 

The Rorschach, administered four- 
teen months _post-operatively,. showe 
the same striking improvement in fun 
tioning ability as was observed on t 
intelligence tests. ‘The patient show 
greater variability in concept format 
enriched variety of content, and 
creased adaptive flexibility. Uni 
before, he was able to give kinesthet 
responses and a greater number 
popular concepts. The caliber ol 
answers was infinitely improved, ia 
organization, content, and form 
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OBSERVATIONS ON 


‘or the first time he was actually 
comply with thepurpose~of 
st and project meaning into the 


ol the marked improvement, 


d record continued to give 


dications of organic involve- 


I he | atic nt’s responses re- 


slightly perseverative and his 
] 1 
time again exceeded the critical 


As 


nly observed in the records of 


one minute per response. 
ts with organic disease of the 
con- 
to be much more adequate than 
yuiry, in which he had difficulty 
His out- 
lthough remarkably expanded, as 


the performance proper 


nalizing his answers. 


d with his previous perform- 
1s still somewhat meager when 
1 with that of the average per- 
ith the disappearance of the 
thognomonic signs of impair- 
new indications of 
idded. Automatic 


had previously been 


organicity 
phrasing, 
very slight, 
extremely marked. Traces of 
were noted in the patient’s need 
nesthetic aids in conveying his 
ngs and traces of perplexity were 


sail 

Llle 

tionally, the nature of the ad- 
made by the patient was very 


He 
utely anxious and mustered all 
hic resources to cope with that 

This illustrated, 

by his complete avoidance of 
The color 
tions of the previous record 
d by movement 


ty involving 


r to that noted previously. 


was for 
timuli on this record. 
were 
responses, the 
animals. The fact 
his shift from impulsive toward 
ontrolled perceptions was accom- 
only at the expense of 


} . 
d strain 
own in the aggressive content of 
movemert 


responses. At this 


was not only too anxious, but 


4 CasE 


evidenced organic residue. In the 


trolled adaptation. 
hostile 


the mechanism of suppression. 
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also too well-controlled to express his 
gogression. The conspicuous lack of 


color responses, coupled with the ag- 
nature of 
and 


SS1VE his movement re- 
and 


1 7 
in responding which did not 


his 


non 
SVOTISCS 


delays 


} 
iong 


cautious 


occur in any of his previous perforra 
inces, ali indicated that he tried to cope 
with impulses which seemed dangerous 
to him by means of suppression. This 
mechanism observed clini- 


same was 


ally when he was seen the third time, 
or he concealed his poteiiual aggres- 
siveness under an ingratiating manner, 
overpoliteness and 
In attempting to handle his 
impulses, he denied not only the im- 
pact of color stimuli but also textural 
sensitivity 


overeagerness to 
please. 


Furthermore, as before, he 
sought comfort in compulsive devices, 
appearing this time in continuous and 
systematic turning of the cards and in 
giving a set number of answers to the 
last eight cards. Undoubtedly, some of 
his anxiety was linked with his concern 
over his physical condition, and some 
of his aggression with the operation, 
which is frequently interpreted as an 
injury. His references to heads and to 
partly skinned and killed animals add 
this interpretation. The 
that buried 
their heads in the sand,” might be inter- 


credence to 
esponse, “ostriches have 
preted as a summation of his adaptation 
to his difficulties. 

To summarize, the second post-opera- 
the 
vast improvement in intellectual func- 


en eee ured by the intellio 
1ioning as measured Dy the intelligence 


ive Rorschach record corroborated 


2.2 


tests. In spite of the remarkable re- 


covery, the patient’s Rorschach record 
| emo- 
| 

made a 


the 
socially acceptable, outwardly 


tional sphere, patient 
y well-con- 
Basically, he was 
and remained 


managing his impulses mainly through 


very anxious, 
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BEHAVIOR OBSERVATIONS 

The patient was a tall, gaunt-appear- 
ing man, who looked much-elder than 
his stated age of 52.. He was extremely 
serious and cooperated reasonably well 
on the Stanford-Binet. This coopera- 
tion was apparently restricted to a 
semblance of social conformity, for his 
underlving resentment broke through 
in such responses as his definition of the 
word “courage”: “You guys Lave nerve 
enough to ask someone something, 
that’s what you got.” The Rorschach, 
which was presented next, threatened 
him, as it does many patients with 
organic pathology, to such an extent 
that he almost refused to take the test. 
However, on the Kuhlmann, rapport 
was again established; he cooperated 
fairly well on the easier items and not 
until the more difficult tasks were intro- 
duced was Tinecessary to persuade him 
anew for each successive test. In fact, 
it seemed that he would refuse certain 
types of tests completely. The follow- 
ing morning, his irritation could no 
longer be held in, and when the patient 
was seen on Grand Rounds, none of the 
doctors was able to approach him with- 
out bringing forth a stream of profanity. 

Throughout the first test session, his 
reaction time had been extremely slow. 

When he was seen after the opera- 
tion, it was most difficult to reconcile 
the completely changed personality 
with the personality previously encoun- 
tered. He greeted the examiner with 
a cheery “hello,” talked readily and 
freely, and was most cooperative. 
Throughout this test period, he euphori- 
cally addressed the examiner as “Toots” 
or used other similar appellations. 
Toward the end, one felt that his co- 
operation wore out, but he made no 
overt remarks and continued to be 
agreeable. It was no longer necessary 
to handle the patient with “kid gloves.” 
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His reaction time 
faster after the operation. 

Fourteen months later, the 
was requested by letter to return t 
Clinics for the third session. Becays 
he was unable to come on the ‘desc. 
nated day, he replied in a very pleasip, 
and adequate letter stating that 
would come another day. When ¢ 
patient arrived, he was in a yer 
friendly mood, but seemed to be str. 
ing to make a good impression. On ih: 
way to the test room, he apologiz 
profusely for anything he may ha 
said or done in the previous test situ-l 
ations. He stated that he knew he hadf 
not acted properly at those times. H; 
was most profuse with his thanks | 
the hospital staff and especially 1 
doctors for what they had been able 
do for him. He was grateful that 
had been enabled to resume ordinar 
work responsibilities, being then en 
ployed in a garage. 

On the whole, he was not marked 
euphoric when observed by the exan 
iner. However, the doctor who al; 
saw him reported that he had kk 
very talkative and happy. He 
compulsive and overly polite. 

At this time he responded quit 
rapidly to most_types of tests, with 1! 
exception of sentence building 


was) mark. 


SUMMARY 


The Stanford-Binet, Rorschach, and 
Kuhlmann were administered pre- 
post-operatively to a 52-year-old man 
who had a left frontal lobectomy. 
three tests revealed marked quantita 
tive as well as qualitative improvement 
of function. 

On the Revised Stanford-Binet th 
patient earned an IQ of 62 pre-opers 
tively; four days after the operation he 
attained an IQ of 74; fourteen months 
later his IQ had risen to 111. The basd 
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ace on the first test was Year VI, while 
» the third test it reached Year XIV, 

accordingly, the range was mark- 
edly narrowed. The verbal and spatial 
areas proved to be the most vulnerable 
to damage, and, therefore, the most 
diagnostically significant. The areas in 
which the greatest improvement ap- 
peared were those of retention, reason- 
ing, and ability to generalize. The 


11 performance was characterized 
by highly unusual associations, and 
frequently by total disintegration of 
thought, as well as by marked persev- 
eration and traces of aphasia. In the 
second performance, the bizarre lan- 


suage manifestations had disappeared 
entirely, but the perseveration remained 
especially marked in certain areas, and 
suggestions of aphasia were also per- 
sistent. In the final records, the patient 
was able to express himself entirely ade- 


some remnants of aphasic tendencies 
continued. 

On the Kuhlmann the rise in IQ was 
almost as spectacular as on the Stan- 
ford-Binet, increasing from 53 to 8o. 
Undoubtedly, these ratings measure 
more sensitively his functioning capac- 
ity in new situations than do the Binet 
catings. His highest and most -con- 
sistent achievement on both intelligence 
tests was his verbal facility, and this, 
coupled with his dependence on past 
learning as permitted by the nature of 
certain Binet items, accounted in part 
for the discrepancy between the test 


scores. Also, the Kuhlmann requires 
the organization of unfamiliar, imper- 
sonal material, presented in ;apidly 
shifting patterns, so that his impaired 
flexibility was taxed beyond its produc- 
tive limits. 

All of the Rorschach records revealed 
marked interference with general func- 
tioning as typically found in patients 
with severe organic pathology. 

The last reflected a _ vast 
improvement over the records given 
before and irimediately after the lobec- 
tomy, which corresponded with the 
improvement. noted on the intelligence 
tests. In the third record, although 
there was residue of organic pathology, 
a striking increase in productivity, 
ability to project, and versatility was 
noted. 

The patient’s emotional adaptation to 
his impairment was one of acute 
anxiety, which he could not control 
shortly before and after the operation, 
and which he later managed through 
the mechanism of suppression. 


record 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


PSYCHONEUROSIS IN TIMES OF TROUBLE: EVIDENCE FOR A 
‘ HIERARCHY OF MOTIVES 
BY RICHARD W. KILBY 


University of Denver 


N the New Yorker of August 9, 1947, there (5) need for self-actualization. These ne 

appeared an article written by Berton form a hierarchy with the physiological need 
Roueché of the New Yorker's staff report- being most basic, the others following in ; 
ing an interview with Dr. Hans Lowenbach, portance in the order listed, with th 
of the Department of Neuropsychiatry, actualization need being least basic and | 
School of Medicine, Duke University, upon psychologically important. Maslow post 
the latter’s return from Germany. The article lates that because of this hierarchial natu 
is mainly on Dr. Lowenbach’s findings on of motives the person who is in phy 
medical progress (or lack of it) in Germany want—of food when starving, of . water 
during the Nazi regime. But he makes sev- warmth when cold, etc.—will have his 
eral observations of interest to psychologists havior dominated by these physiologi 
about mental health in Germany today. needs, and as long as the physiological 1 

The statement which caught my attention are dominant the other less basi 
is the following, quoted by Roueché from (safety, love, esteem, self-actualization) 
Lowenbach: be nonexistent or, more correctly stat 
It (Germany) is like all Central Europe— latent. : 
hunger and sour trouble. The misery is so com- This theory, therefore, would predict t! 
plete that even psychoneurosis has become rare. the extremely hungry person gives little or n 
There is other mental illness, of course, but not 
much of that. The psychoneurotic, you know, 
often deals with distasteful problems of reality . ; 
by developing ailments that compel others to normally high self-regard. Since a majority 
pity and care for him, but his ailments frequently of maladjustment and neurosis is thought t 
vanish when the people around him stop paying come from frustration of love and esteem 
attention to them. _ That is the way it is in Ger- needs (usually lumped tweether and cl 
many now. Everyone has so much trouble that saat: = : — gem . poe 
he has neither the time nor the energy to pity need for security”), the theory would pr 
or care for others. dict that the hungry person, because 
doesn’t experience love or esteem needs 
long as he is hungry, would not become 
neurotic in situations where these two gro 


1 


liked 
loved, has status with his associates, or has 


attention to whether or not he is 


Lowenbach’s point about part of the neu- 
rotic pattern being the presence of someone 
to pay attention to the “sufferer” is thought 
provoking in itself, but it was his observation 
on the low incidence of neurosis which 
caught my attention because of its apparent 
partial verification of A. H. Maslow’s hier- 
archy of motives theory.! 

Briefly stated (and oversimplified) Maslow 
postulates that most human needs or mo- 
tives can be arranged in the following five 
groups: (1) physiological needs, (2) safety 
needs, (3) love needs, (4) esteem needs, and 


of needs were otherwise being frustrate 
(I am not overlooking the strong possibilit 
that some form of neurosis will be dire 
caused by deprivation of the basic 
logical needs.) 


If the relation of Lowenbach’s observat 
to Maslow’s theory is not aircady evident 
it may be pointed out that Maslow’ 
predicts the situation Lowenbach o 
because there exists in Germany today, for 
many people, a situation in which lif 

1 Maslow, A. H. A theory of human motiva- taken up with gaining satisfaction of p! 
tion. Psychol. Rev., 1943, 50, 370-396. ological needs, including the subjective 
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of perceiving, thinking, and emot- rosis. But such a complex of motivational 
ut physical satisfiers, and the dis- factors seem to have been operating that 


caused by hunger, cold, and other little more can be said than that shifts of 
rts. motivation did occur. It is probable that 
er was written to Dr. Lowenbach ccncern for physical safety displaced some 
in part, whether he felt his observa- of the love and esteem frustrations and hence 
re broad enough to permit a gen ttherwise would have been 
on the extent of neurosis in neuroses. But equally important in prevent 
He replied that the question was ing neuroses in some cases was the arousal 
answer and continued as follows: of new positive motives as, for example, the 
motive to work and receive public and self 


approval for contributing to the national ef- 


1 
| 


ybservations” in 


circumstances and I : : 
opinions as expressed fort, thus taking attention from self through 
hiatrists that I visited in the the physical activity of work and gratifying 


, es 1, = haw, 

On the other side, the Ger an esteem.need at the same time. 
] ] eo ld . 
stless and one could argue os : co. 

“pester edhe. An additional important and relevant fact 

an expression of psychoneurotic | | Gill ’ | k 

1: 1. nav . rene ize rol -crylé | 

inclined to explain it on the ™ay be generalized trom Gillespie's book. 


‘lity to find work and social It is that some individuals became neurotic 
lace and of the wish to explore during the Blitz because of love and esteem 
other side of the fence. I 

of German hitchhikers in mv ; , ; 
shout Germany and found a good change in their life situations in wartime 
pe with reality. did not prevent the neurosis. The early in- 


deprivations dating back to childhood, and 


fluences had produced unstable personalities 

r evidence on the primacy of physical and the personalities remained unstable and 
comes from (1) the human guinea-pig maladaptive regardless of shift in need or 
experiments and (2) the newspaper environment. This means that if the hier- 


ews of men who were adrift at sea  archical theory of needs is later proved, it is 


it food for long periods during the not to be expected that a forced shift to 


Both show that food dominated atten- more basic needs will cause disappearance in 
ther previously important individual all cases of a neurosis which has been caused 
lost their importance and often by frustration of less basic needs (love, for 
rgotten for the duration of the hunger - example). In other words, how different in- 
dividuals react to shift to a more basic frus- 

ll another source of evidence on shifting tration will depend on the personality make- 
otivation is the decrease in neurosis up—one will entirely “forget” his neurosis 
ng civilians in England during the Blitz. and begin to work with efficiency to satisfy 
D. Gillespie, in his Psychological Effects physical and safety needs; another, whose 
War on Citizen and Soldier (Norton, past has been particularly unfavorable, will 
, confirms the findings of other British “fold up” and, at best, inefficiently go about 


iatrists regarding this decrease in neu- meeting his physical needs. 





THE USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS FOR THE 
INDUCTION OF HYPNOSIS 


BY ELTON B. McNEIL, University of Michigan, anp PAUL SPARER, Harvard Unit 


é HE use of phonograph records for the _you will not be able to open them 


. . . -ount = on —" : . a 
induction of the hypnotic trance is not Count to three, they will be shut tig 


will not be able to open them. Now 
two... three. ... You can’t open 
witlespread in hypnotic experimentation. The pow. You can try, but they will not op 
employment of the improved technique, Now relax completely again and fall 
which is described below, enables the in- sleep. [More suggestion for deep sleey 


vestiontoe ¢ lect a lore wen . weed your right arm ts beginning to straighten 
festigato oO select ¢< é 4 oup oO oo “ 
ga wanes & 8 ' & it will be stiff and straight and you wi 


hypnotic subjects with an economy of time able to bend it. It is very stiff now, very straig 
and effort. The procedure and apparatus and you can not bend it. Try to bend it but 
to be described has been applied successfully Wil! be unable to. . . . Now relax complete! 
to an experiment requiring the development oer — a ee me 
; ‘ . and you will be able to bend it. [More sugg 
of 21 good hypnotic subjects. tion for deep sleep] The room temper 
The hypnotic induction was recorded on now beginning to drop. It is growing ver 
two 16” records. For the sake of clarity these old in the room. It is extremely cold n 
you are cold and shivering. . . . Now rel 
: : ; ‘ ; and as you sleep deeply the room t 
only one side of which, side A, is used in this wij} rise. It is growing warmer now 


's 


new, but its application has never become 


records can be designated as record No. 1, 


technique; and record No. 2, both sides of are warm and comfortable again. 

suggestion for deep sleep] In a mon 
going to count to three and wake you uy 
ly you wake up you will not be able to sex 
at 33 r.p.m. This allows each record to run ticular object or person in the room] 


which, sides A and B, are used. These rec- 
ords should be recorded, and played back, 


for :5 minutes when played. will be unable to remember anything 
Record No. 1, side A, consisted of 15 min- has gone on until the experimenter sna 

fingers. Then your vision will be norma 

: & vou will be able to remember everything. N 

cerpt of which will clarify the procedure. j{ am going to wake you up. When I < 


utes of uninterrupted sleep induction, an ex- 


three you will be wide awake and feeling ¢ 


Relax completely. Let every single muscle of : 
Now, one... two... three. 


your body go limp. Every muscle completely re- 

laxed now. Listening carefully to my voice, ' 

breathing deeply and evenly and completely re- The reverse side of record No. 2 (side 
! 1 


¢ 


laxed. You are beginning to grow tired now, was similar to its side A except that, 
tired and sleepy. You are completely relaxed, stead of awakening the subject, control of t! 
listening carefully to my voice and growing sleep- 
ier and sleepier. You are very drowsy now. Very 
comfortable and relaxed and feeling more sleepy An excerpt from the conclusion of this 
every moment. . . sleepier and sleepier . . - wil] demonstrate how this transfer was 
jthis is continued for 15 minutes.] 


trance state was transferred to the operator 


complished. 


Record No. 2, side A, consisted of 5 addi- In a few moments you will hear a new 
tional minutes of sleep induction which was This new voice will be different from min 
followed by successive suggestions for test will come from [the point in the room wher 


phenomena indicative of the depth of hyp- ‘he experimenter is situated]. You will ress 
; to this new voice just as readily as you 


nosis, the operational definition of which 1S cen sempeniing to mine, This new veke 
discussed below. An excerpt from this record take over complete control of the trance 
will make clear the method that was em- You must listen carefully to this new voice ap 


ployed in this depth-testing procedure. carry out its instructions. [This 1s repeat 
‘ strongly several times.} When the new 


You are very sleepy now. Tired and relaxed. appears you will hear my voice no longer. T 
Falling deeper and deeper asleep every moment. new voice will wake you up. [Repeat.] W 
Sleepy and tired and completely relaxed. . . I count to three you will hear the new voit 
Your eyes are closing tighter now and soon Onc... two... three. 
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e equipment that was necessary for the hypnotizable subjects. It was found to be 
f these records consisted of two record unnecessary to use the records for more than 
rs, whose playing speed was 33 r.p.m.; ome session with each subject since hypnosis 
id speaker; and equipment suitable for could be induced rapidly by the experimenter 
ling the playing volume. The two in the second session. It should be noted that 
rd players were both connected to the the unusual percentage of successful induc- 
r. The speaker was placed behind tions was probably due, in part, to the 
ject’s head as he lay on a couch and selection involved in using volunteer sub- 
{ his attention on a light that was jects only. The transfer of control of the 
ended above him. With the addition of trance state from the records to the operator 
ple toggle switch between record play- was successful with all our hypnotizable 
achines it was possible to expose the _ subjects. 
ect to a continuous half-hour of con- Because of the generalized content of the 
d suggestions. records, this technique might be effective in 
e equipment and procedure described group as well as in individual inductions. 
was employed successfully, by these On two occasions we hypnotized two sub- 
enters, to induce hypnosis in 21 out jects simultaneously with these records. 
24 undergraduates. Our criterion of hyp Experimentation with hypnosis is greatly 
vas taken from the LeCron-Bordeaux facilitated by the use of hypnotic records 
stem for indicating depth of hyp since, employing transfer records, any ex- 
This system rates depth of hypnosis perimenter can assume controi of the trance 
to 100 with the deepest trance state state without being involved in the time- 
Each of our 21 hypnotizable sub- consuming induction which is usually neces- 
ttained a depth-rating of at least 52 sary. With the hypnotic procedure thus 
is system. A depth-rating of 52 in _ standardized on the records the depth and 
m means the elicitation of hyper- effectiveness of the hypnotic session can be 
to suggested atmospheric condi ascertained accurately for each individual 
this presupposes the successful elicita- subject since each is exposed to an identical 
such phenomena as eyelid catalepsy, procedure. 
bend the arm, and sensory illu- The advisabilizy of recording a set of 
records such as the one described above de 
soon discovered that the most efh- pends upon the experimenter’s familiarity 
procedure consisted of using side A with hypnosis and with the recording 
rd No. 1 in conjunction with side B_ technique. The greater the knowledge and 
d No. 2, for transfer of the trance experience that the experimenter possesses 
from the records to the operator was concerning both hypnosis and recording, the 
hieved in the first sescien with all more successful will be the results. With 


careful planning, any experimenter should 
| 


M. LeCron and Jean Bordeaux, Hypno- 
Jay, New York: Grune and Stratton, 1947, 


be able to make a set of records for use in 
7, hypnotic research. 





SCHIZOPHRENIC SPEECH AND SLEEPY SPEECH 
BY ALEXANDER MINTZ 


City College 


Ze has been suggested repeatedly in the lit- 
erature that there may be a relationship 
between sleep and schizophrenia. Thus Hos- 
kins (4) has stated on the basis of his studies 
of vital functions of schizophrenics that: 
The similarity of the resting but wakeful 
schizophrenic with that of the normal person in 
sleep is striking. Perhaps the characterization of 
the psychosis as a dream state is worthy of more 
literal acceptance than had previously been sup- 
posed. A dreaming. mind in a somnolent body 
appears to be the fundamental condition of the 
psychosis. The body however is rather easily 
aroused whereas in the dream state it is notably 
resistant. . 
Freud, whose theories originated in psycho 
analytic research and practice, interpreted 
schizophrenic symptoms as expressing partly 
a narcissistic withdrawal of the libido, partly 
attempts of the libido to recapture its objects, 
and emphasized the presence of regression 
Similarly sleep also rep- 
withdrawal 


in schizophrenia. 
resents a regressive marcissistic 
from reality, even though produced in a 
different 30th and _ schizo- 
phrenic thinking are viewed in vsychoana- 
iytic theory as exhibiting features of the pri- 
mary process (2, p. 3, p. 536) 

T. Schjelderup-Ebbe (5) commented 
similarity between dream thinking and men- 
il disease thinking and also on the rela- 
tionship the disorganization 
thought in dreams and in the states immedi 
ately preceding sleep. Using himself as a 
subject, he systematically attempted to in- 
terrupt his process of falling asleep and to 


way. dreams 


7>° 


amy 


on 


+ 
le 


between of 


down whatever he happened to be 
The are in- 


paper. 


writ 
thinking 
cluded in 
some of them are: 


statements 
The translations 


about. 


ol 


his 
The gods took Ida as an example. 
He 
The pencil holds well. 
Tell too. 
Seven young men who gave 
claws to poison-princesses. 


yod as cake double. 


rea 


Is gt 


To the sidewalk with 
I! 
all 


i 


their poison- 


riff 

Conceit 
bilit. 
The statements 
when they were written down. 


} ? »] bring } 
oh Brussels, bring a saul. 


is not often being named a phanta- 


4 


neaningful 
They a 


appeared to be 


p- 


of New York 


} 


¢ 


_ 


ye nonsensical afterwards, 7 


a 


1 


peared to 

author did not attempt to interpret th 
but merely pointed out their similarity 
utterances of psychotics. 

In the following two examples, w 
not essentially different from those reported 
by Schjelderup-Ebbe, it is possible to eli 
the meaning of the seemingly nonsensica] 
irrelevant utterances without much difficulty 
The relation between the verbal statem« 
and their meanings seems to fit Camer 

of schizophrenic thinking 
quite well. It is hoped that this publication 
may contribute to further understanding 
the relationship between schizophrenic 


hich 


characterization 


normal states in between sleep and waking 
A 25-year-old non-psychot 


nd 


Example 1. 
married man woke up one night a 
membered having seen a ping-pong 
a of bed in the evening 
which had probably rolled down from 
table standing near the bed. 
of his bed, walked over to his wife's 


he ball, put it away and 


corner his wife's 


He go 


picked up t 
back to bed. 
who asked him what was happening. 
(the couple lived 
there 


His actions woke up his 
He 


replied in German Q 
Germany): “You 


wringer.” (Da steht eine Mangel.) 


stand 
His 
indicated lack of understanding. He 
“An hand-t 


His wife then asked him wl 


see, 


tinued, electrical and a 


oe 


wringer.” 


he was serious. He replied in the affi 
He failed to reply to the next quest 


Next 


tuve. 
apparently asleep. morning 
and his wife recalled the conversation; 
man was unable to explain the 1 
He knew that 


assed a sign on a house n 


he 


ir 
il 


of the remark. 


t 


I 
home, “Hier steht eine elektrische un 


Dreh-Mangel” (here are [for rent] an ¢ 


often 


1 pir 
J Cie 


ringer 
Piligts 


trical and a hand-turned laundry w 
and he recalled talking about the sigt 
his wife. A plausible explanation of 
seemingly quite irrelevant quotation occurred 
to him only about fifteen years later. 
meaning seems to have been roughly: 


might have squashed a table tennis 
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it had passed through a laundry’ the same general subject thrown in more 
‘g or less indiscriminately applies very well 
question is not here raised as to here. 
r this statement completely covers the These two episodes both took place in the 
1ing of the bizarre utterance about the late 1920's. The persons involved were not 
ndry wringers. It is not impossible that psychotic at any time in their lives. The epi- 
tatement was overdetermined. Yet the sodes should be considered as a rather com- 
pretation eventually occurring to the’ mon type of occurrence. They resemble those 
t certainly is plausible. The relation reported by Schjelderup-Ebbe, and the writer 
n the utterance and its meaning seems has been told by some of his students that 
ery much of the type that occurs in’ they had heard similarly nonsensical utter- 
phrenia. N. Cameron (1) described ances made by sleeping or almost sleeping 
phrenic thinking in terms of a “loose brothers or associates in the armed forces 
er form of organization and the peculiar In the two examples reported in this paper 
of inexact approximation.” He stated it was apparently possible to elicit the mean- 
hizophrenics “seemed to throw in _ ing of the bizarre statements, and thus their 
or less indiscriminately, elements that  schizophrenic-like character is established 
| be thought of loosely as belonging to more clearly than could have been done 
general subject but which lacked the’ otherwise. Apparently, thinking of the 
organization one would expect in an schizophrenic type falls within the behavior 
Again, he;referred to the schizo-_ repertoire of normal individuals. Ordinarily 
s’ inability to maintain adequate it does not interfere with speech. In sleep- 
ndaries, with the result that “the im- like states as well as in schizophrenia this 
ate perceptual field, the patient’s think- thinking emerges in the speech produced 
ut absent things and events, material by the individual. 


d from his personal preoccupations— 7 . 
ght become worked into the problem o SUMMARY . . 

All this fits our example very I'wo bizarre utterances of normal sub- 
the normal man falling asleep was not 
to remain within the boundaries of img are discussed. 


each of them was discovered. No attempt 


jects about to fall asleep or while awaken- 
A plausible meaning for 


bedroom and ping pong ball situation 
| attempted to explain his action in terms 4 4 complete interpretation is made; the 
memory about the street sign. utterances may have had additional mean- 
e 2. A 24-year-old married woman, ings. Yet the meanings seem quite reason- 
woke up one morning; her hus able, though expressed in the diffuse and 


was already up. Secing him, she said, 


the towel” (the couple was Rus schizophrenics. The results support the view 


incomprehensible fashion characteristic of 


1 , _ { ect are »] . 
another translation of the Russian that sleep anc chizophrenia are related 


Her phenomena, and that schizophrenic thinking 


is “set the towel on fire”). 
She 1s within the behavior repertoire of the nor 


‘ , 7 — 1 
“Light the towel.” He again in ma! individual. 


lack of understanding. Thereupon 


ame angry; she said that he ob 


asked her what she meant. 
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understood what she had meant but CAMERON N. _Deterioratior 
; schizophrenic ‘hinking. 
lantic enough to insist that she should 34, 265-27 
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herself precisely. He should light the ». FENICHEL, O 

that is (after a hesitation), raise the rosis. Nev 
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‘ . . Basu 

tated that he still did not understand Y 


ndow shade. Subsequently, when the hus- 


had spoken ot lighting a towel, 4. Hoskins, Schizo 


xplained that lighting (or setting on 

makes light and that a towel and a 
a , 
ndow shade are similar in shape. Cam 


n 


1s reference to elements belonging to 





INDICATIONS FOR USE OF THE RORSCHACH IN 
MENTAL HYGIENE CLINICS * 


BY JAMES A. CHRISTENSON, Jr., snp LAWRENCE C. JOHNSON 


Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene Clinic, Tampa, Florida 


N the ordinary clinic, time is at a premium. 6. Assessment of “retardation” from 
To pay its way, any technique must be fective disturbances 
more eMective or time-saving than others. 7. Evaluation of suspected m=-'ingerers 
Training and research needs will of course differentiate between neurotic: aud psy¢ 
justify a percentage of exceptions. However, paths) 
routine techniques of any sort should justify 8. Revaluation when therapy shows n 
their use on both counts. The primary use progress 
of the Rorschach is for differential diagnosis. g. Revaluation after shock therapy 
Another purpose is evaluation of therapy. 10. Revaluation of previously disturbed 
The situations in which the writers feel these patients (to predict potentialities for 
purposes are best served by the Rorschach adjustment) 
are listed below. Clinical interviews are frequently 
quate for all diagnostic purposes. In 


1. History of head trauma (to detect brain 
saiaiaied cases the Rorschach is not indicated 
damage) ; : 
this basis for operacion differential diagn 
should average under 20 per cent of the 


load. Therapeutic evaluation might incl 


2. History of central nervous system in- 
volvement (to evaluate extent of brain dam- 
age) 

3. History of epileptiform seizures (to dif- 
ferentiate between hysteria and epilepsy) 


another 10 per cent. The result will 
file of “difficult” cases which will repay car 
ful study. This is in contrast to the use 
4. History of long-term “chronic” malad-  yalidated diagnostic test merely to confir 
justment (differentiation between schizo- obvious clinical findings. The writers 


phrenic reactions and psychopaiiiic states) that little is learned save by beginners fr 


the multiplication of routine cases. Mu 


5. To check on psychotic disturbance 

may also be lost through the boredom 

* Published with the permission of the Chief routine activity. Profitable _ refining 

Medical Director, Department of..Medicine and thec : > aire > stimulat 

Surgery, Veterans Administration, who assumes Rorschach techasque gue te — 

no responsibility for the opinions expressed or 
conclusions drawn by the authors. 


of difficulty and novelty. Reactions to 
viewpoint here stated are invited. 
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EDITED BY 


APPROACH TO ORI 
N ur 


1947. Pp. 


y—A Brosoctat 
wp Structure. By 
New York: Harper, 


Gardner 


k is not only a scientific contri 
t also a piece of art. The author sets 
I believe succeeds, in weaving into 
lous 


of beautiful design a tremenc 


facts, observations, aid conceptual 


stones from a wide area of disparate 


inquiry ranging from physiology and 
and to the so 


istry to aesthetics 


of ethical norms. Far from being 
yclopaedic account, it presents a struc 
foundation of 


with a solid 


gical laws and lofty spires of not so 
founded speculation. The whole book 
best word 


| 1 
ist be understood as such. 


aince 


sense of the 
The whole 


It in the 


ines the significance of each part, and 
must not get lost in quibbling about the 
of special bits of information and 
After 
clinical observations secured mainly by 


of documentation accepted. 


case history approach, biological observa 
1s founded on a rigorous experimental 
hod, anthropological data secured by field 
rkers with varied types of approach, and 
logical concepts such as the role concept, 
woven together to present a unitary 
ture of human personality as part of the 
ronmental field in which it operates, by 
it is determined, and which it serves 
naintain. 
exposition proceeds about as follows. 
“Approach,” Mur 
levels of 


he opening chapter on 


describes three complexity at 


} 


h the personality must be examined; 


rst, as a homogeneous object in a larger 
text; second, as an organized entity with 


internal structure; and third, as some- 


constantly interacting with, 


Vv hic h is 
] 


dependent on, its environment and the 
rces surrounding it. 

first section on “Organic Founda- 
he author gives a comprehensive ac 


f the biochemical makeup of «he 
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STANLEY 


is continually 


to bring out th lz esponse 


the external individual person 


separate physi ] gical attributes of 
individual such as sensory 
effector qualities, the 


glands, and the 


responses, dif 


ferences in endocrine 


nervous system are described 


: : 
as undergoing a never-ending process of 


maturation, differentiation, integration, and 


interrelation. The process of integration of 


individual patterns of drives and motivations 


and the underlying purposivism of these 


drives are 


with duc 


discussed. Finally, he presents 
caution the problem of measure 
f “organic” traits. 

with 


} 
book 


learning, their beginnings 


The second part of the deals 
the processes oO! 
in the infant organism, and their gradual 
integration into a complicated hierarchy of 
The process of “canaliza- 

b 


as a modification of behavior 


conditionings. 
tion” basic to 
beginnings in 
The im- 


the factor of fa 


learning is traced from its 


special modes of self-gratification. 


portance for learning of 


miliarity as contrasted with the demand for 


uniqueness and novelty is stressed. Closely 


related and interacting with canalization 


processes are the processes leading to condi 


tional responses initiating relatively stable yet 


modifiable patterns of behavior, and, by the 


] 


process of transfer and generalizations, to 


whole personality styles. Important in this 


process also are negativisti attitudes, iMml- 


tation, and sympathy. In the hierarchy of 
conditionings, the principle of dominance and 
the principle of perseveration make for a con 
tinuity of personality structure. 

Symbols, values, and attitudes 
the point of view of the conditioning 


are factors making for the continuity of 
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, 
personality, and at the same time serve to 


increase the difference between individual 


personalities. This leads to a discussion of 


conflicts as a result of conditionings. Con 
flicts on the “organic” level are compared 
with conflicts of ego needs leading to frus- 
tration and the need for dissociation and re 
integration of functions. 

In the third secaon, entitled “The Per- 
sonal Outlook,” Murphy grapples with the 
problem of the personality as a unitary 
whole and describes the influence on develop- 
ment of such things as the tendency to “an- 
chorage” on familiar objects, the quest for 
form and unity in*thought, and the process 
of autism. Imagination and thought processes 
are related to inner needs, but also to the 
geest for “reality,” and for a satisfying 
whole, leading eventually to the spontaneity 
of creation. 

In Part Four Murphy examines the origin 
and development of the personality in terms 
of the self-image which he describes as being 
the basis of the gradual construction of the 
personality. The origins of the self in the 
mother image and early visual and kines- 
thetic experiences, as well as the process 
of identification, the appearance of self- 
assertive motives, and the struggle for status 
are discussed as a framework of the self- 
image. Psychoanalytic mechanisms such as 
the super-ego, rationalization, regression, and 
displacement are appraised in relation to the 
perception of the self. This idea of the self 
as an anchorage point around which the 
personality structure is evolved ties together 
the early biological approach and descrip 
tions of conditionings and _ canalizations 
which take place within the organism, with 
the building-up of a self-image by the con- 
stant interaction with the social forces out- 
side of the individual. 

Part Five is a discussion of attempts to 
evaluate this “hole” personality, outlining 
different ways of judging the personality 
structure. The whole structure is again de- 
scribed in terms of three levels: that of an 
organic whole, of an organism with distinct 
parts, and of a structure with a functional 
relationship to its environment. Various ways 
in which we judge another person, such as 
identification, stereotyped judgments, in- 


sight, are compared with each other, lea 
up to the use of personality tests suc} 
projective methods. Throughout this dis 
sion Murphy underlines the importance 
regarding the personality as a whole. 
recognizing the fact that while a given pr 
jective method may seem to test a certain 
characteristic accurately, it may only be ; 
flecting a cross section of the personality 
a given moment rather than the dynan 
totality of the individual. 

We now find ourselves in the up; 
stories of the author’s edifice. The prob! 2 
become more baffling and open to specu 
iton. What should one think about ¢ 
problem of continuity and discontinuity 
character? The hypothesis is elaborated that 
continuity is caused by physiological dis; 
tions, early canalizations, and fundamenta 
conditioned responses which lead to a system 
of values and a continuity of the self picture 
A description of various attempts at classi 
fication of “types” (biotypes and Freud 
cheracter types such as the oral, anal, and 
genital) serves only to underline the diff 
culty of the problem. Murphy emphasiz 
the danger in typing individuals without 
knowing the dynamic relationships, and de 
scribes discontinuities of profession and cul 
tural factors as being more useful in the 
process of typology. 

Finally, in Part Six, “The Individual and 
the Group,” the personality as developed in 
the foregoing chapters is set within the social 
frame of reference—of interaction 
ciety and culture. Stressing the t 
other factors than the economic situat 
alone must be important in determining t 
direction of the development of the pe 
sonality, Murphy uses an anthropological aj 
tenance, self-perpetuation, and _ self-gratific: 
tion mores in determining social roles suc! 
as the “hero,” the “masculine,” and the 
“feminine” role. These roles assigned 
given individual or played by him, and t 
relation to the personality structure are ¢ 
phasized as an area for imi isive resear 
In a chapter on “History as a Proving 
Ground,” Murphy tries to show the changes 
in social roles throughout history cause 
the interaction of these mores and th 
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then 
group 


conditions of the times. He 


to the family as the primary 
ating according to its structure the roles 
1 by and to be learned by its different 
ers. 
nally, just how much does our culture 
the desires and ihe aspirations of the 
nality, and how much is the personality 
desires left wanting 
which 


> J 
th its inner drives an 


groping for thing: cannot be 


id in our culture? Murphy examines 

aspects of our culture as compared to 

Soviet culture, weighing the assets and 

ilities of each. Some of the values in our 

Iture such as the idea of individual worth, 
offset by 


Our society will 


edom, progress, are security 
ds, and value conflicts. 
to adapt itself more to the needs of the 
or eventually disintegrate. Psy- 
Jlogists must be aware that they have not 
any means found the final answers to 
-rsonality diagnoses and certainly not to the 
ils which beset society as a whole. 
The reader of all this is taken on a 
tty difficult 
quires much concentration. 
stock of 


ure of all the fields cited and his in- 


is enjoyable 
The writ 
information in the 


voyage which 


enormous 


to act as though the reader knew 
ly what was dealt with in the studies 


ntioned in such abundance necessitates 


nany excursions be taken into these 
of intormation to keep up with the 
nents and to keep a critical perspective 
students have a hard time with this 
text. 


shares with rea! pleasure the author 


is a The more sophisticated 


of construction, finding with him the 


us building stones, checking them, de 


iding to keep them and to put them in their 


? 
place, 
, t here else. | +9} he whole 
r somewhere else, but again the whol 
No one 


rned with the integration of knowledge 
re 


le in the fields of social psychology, 


Perhaps this or that might fit 


is the determining factor. 


hiatry, anthropology, and sociology, and 


one interested in laying the founda- 


for a social science can afford to miss 


pportunity to read this book. 


Erich LINDEMANN 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


Na- 


Gorer. 


A Srupy In 
TIONAL CHARACTER. By Geoftrey 
New York, Norton, 1948. 


THe AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


>p. 246. 


This is an exceptionally well-written book. 
It gives an analytic description of American 
culture so far as this is resolvable into inter- 
and The 
psychologizing in it is derived partly from 


personal relations motivations. 
psychoanalysis, partly from Margaret Mead, 
partly original. It is in general reasonably 
convincing, except that alternative causal ex- 
planations of prevalent attitudes have not 


been sufficiently considered. 
Take, for instance, the first chapter, “Eu- 
and the Rejected 


Mead, the “American mutation” which is of 


rope Father.” Based on 
major importance in the development of the 
modern American character is considered as 
due to the break of continuity between the 
and his English- 


foreign-born immigrant 


speaking and largely acculturated children 

(p. 26). In 

In fact, it. has long been accepted: Dreiser 
g I 


Sister 


part this is undoubtedly true. 


in 1g00, in the opening of Carrte, 


speaks of “a fair example of the middle 


American class—two generations removed 


from the emigrant”; and his autobiography 
rejection. On 
Ameri- 
can milieu, folkways, and attitudes before 
father could be 

ness and failure to conform 
ful standard. This 
only took time to build up, but while it was 


sufficiently illustrates father 


the other hand, there had to be an 


condemned for his inept- 
to the success- 
American standard not 
being built up, in Colonial and Revolutionary 
days, there is nothing to show that tather 
was despised or rejected. He spoke English 
in the overwhelming majority of cases, he 
had authority, he presumably commanded re- 
fact, 
tyrannical 


spect at home. In probably he was 


mostly somewhxt and _ feared. 


From these generations about half our pres 
after all, de- 


It was they who forged 


ent American population is, 
scended. the stand- 
ard of success against which the non-English- 
speaking immigrant was measured by his 


children and “rejected.” But why should the 


descendants of old Americans reject their 
fathers in imitation of immigrants’ children? 


And 
Spe yke 


how about the Irish—whose fathers 


] fortunes often 


Catholic 


English, whose rose 


rapidly, and who remained and 
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therefore in a nonconformist minority along ing psycho-historical problem of 
with their ancestors—have they too practiced But almost certainly the causes are 
father rejection? Or again among those One way of getting at the cau 
Scandinavians who settled rurally in fairly comparison with s:tuations that are 
solid communities of wide extent in the similar but differ in certain of th 
Northwest, there was undoubtedly a change factors. For instance, there is Aus 
of tradition and standards, but sufficiently built up by immigration that was a 
slowed that it would more often be the wholly English-speaking, but resulting 
grandfather or even great-grandfather who population now equally undisciplined 


] rn 


would ve the rejected. Our }egro tenth also resistive of authority. Have they t 


would not fit too well: there has been too jected the father? And why? And 


little opportunity open to the children for does New Zealand character differ 


them to despise parents as failures. Gorer’s Australian, and why? At least a 
mechanism no doubt applies sufficiently to check of the explar won offered, 
Jews, Italians, and Poles in large cities and these so patently analogous situations, 
industrial centers, but less and less well as obviously have been worth while. 
one rays out from these into both more rural Similarly, in regards to the “dating’ 
and longer Anglicized sectors of the .popu- tine which Gorer describes so neatly 
lation. aptly. True enough, ic has no precise F 
This is a quarrel not with Gorer’s picture, pean counterpart; but its highly forn 
but with the sufficiency of his explanation. _ stylization, its semi-promiscuity, relatiy 
To a greater or less extent the picture is  limation, “line,” and _ strutting, all | 
true. One has only to compare what is com- counterparts in Purma—on which Gorer | 
mon knowledge as to the inter-attitudes and made personal studies: compare his 
behaviors of parents and children in America countrywoman Mi:Ine’s Home of an Eastern 
with those of Europe—even with those in Clan (Palaung). The cultural patte 
England—to be aware that there is a real the pseudo-courtship there are, of course 
difference. But there are many possible different in specific content as can be fr 
causes for .he difference. The mere act of _ those of the contermporary United Stat 
emigration implies a severance. Once this is many of the psychological attitudes and 
effectuated, the hold of all tradition is weak- _tivations are strikingly parallel. Why 
ened. The aggregate and cumulative forces are these Burmese tribesmen left out 
of the past are diminished; the response to picture? One can only guess. SI 
milieu is overtly alerted, as also reliance and Americans how similar to Asiatic natiy 
confidence necessarily in some degree. Re- behave will neither interest nor please 
straints and sanctions normally are feebler American public. But they will definitel; 
on the frontier; and they are unlikely to be be interested in having the mirror held 


very readily self-reimposed, in any great to themselves as unique Americans, nor ¥ 


measure, once relaxation from them has been they be displeased at having the unique 
experienced. explained in terms of a mechanism al 
The strength of these historical factors can derived out of the unique contemporary 
be estimated somewhat variably, and there American situation. 
may well be others equally influential. But The difficulty is that no actually occ 
they cannot all be essentially Jeft out in favor psychological situation is ever simple, 
of the psychoanalytic father and his pathetic large national ones least so. The ex; 
failure: that is the basic criticism to be made mental, the learning theory, the rat-mazt 
of Gorer’s book as a scientific study. His ex- psychologists are trying desperately to 


planation is no doubt mainly true for some trive artificially simplified situations; 


ering 


f ovr population, and his picture of the atti- from the outsider’s angle, with meager 


» tot 
¢ 


tudinal situation is probably considerably true enough results, as contrasted with the 
for a larger proportion of us. Possibly the range of the field. When it comes 
immigrant’s child has helped infect the rest tional psychology, the historical factors 


of us (which would make a most interest- ply cannot be left out, because every culture 
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: , 
its essence a historical product with a 


it 
] 


| ramifying root system. A national 


ind 
is just one facet of such a his- 


One can concentrate, u one 


merely contemporary aspects 


mechanisms of such a 


wholly suppressing the tme dimen 


it in that case a serious study would 


the suppression and would give 
awareness oO! what was 
Just as it is axiomatic 
uniqueness and complexity 


la (even 


its 
be reduced to a formu 


did try to supersede the whole 


of culture by a single stab 


even a momentarized cross- 


any one culture cannot ade 


iV explained by any one mechanism. 


see how the gears mesh; but what 


machine cannot be discovered 


Mead is particularly dangerous for 


to follow in these situations. 


hologist 
understands psychoanalytic mechanisms 
uses them. But she was also nourished 


the anthropologica! fountain-head with 


as, and she therefore knows, even when 


is not it, what the of 
] 


rical influences is and the point 


expressing furce 
beyond 
h it will not do to transgress them. 

I] the of the 


They are cited because it appears to 


so much for limitations 


real attempt at inquiry, not just another 


And the 


r of explanation is left behind, and 


of journalism. as soon as 
er’s descriptions are taken as such, cavil 

He is perceptive, intelligent, a keen 
The 


picture is incisive and refreshing. If 


rver, expresses himself felicitously. 


and there it seems a bit overdrawn, or 
rdrawn, that is only expectable in an 


in which nothing is obviously going to 


complished without risking some sub- 
vity. In all physiognomic characteriza- 
the 
That courage Gorer has—and 


one must have courage of his 


ressions. 
with it—and a considerable architectonic 
his depiction hangs together. 
ly made 


ling, if now and then a ph 


if only 


é 
causal system were not al- 


obtruc nom- 
remained troublesome and unexpiained, 
onfidence would be greater, one’s intel- 
satisfaction less alloyed 

A. L. Krogser 
Californiz 


versity of 


HIMsEL} 


MAN } 


‘ 
V irtue 


ligation to nis 


in denying 


his o uuilating” his 


ligation and th 
thwarted self. Tl 


finds itself 


validated not by authorit Je or 


yma 


supernatural icuon but by man’s construc 


tive needs and 


ot 


aspirauions as disc losed in the 


findings psychology and anthropology. 


therefore, allies him 


and 


Fromm ’s position, not 


only 


with those rationalists humanists 


whose ethical orientation is anthropocentric 
in the best sense of the 


the 


word but also with 
who that 


atter 


modern naturalists maintain 
ethical judgments can be the subject n 


The 


Aristotle, 


of a scientific 


with 


text bristles 
Spinoza, 
Equally 


morality. 
quotations trom 
Goethe, Ibsen, Dewey, and others. 
derivative are his “life as an art” formulation 
aiready fully explored by philosophers from 
to Ellis, his secularized 
of certain (taith, 


science, etc.) which have been traditionally 


Plotinus and 


re- 
defination concepts con- 
associated with theistic moralities and which 
heretofore have been expertly employed in 
similar vein by Santayana and his follower: 

Those who enjoyed the provocative manip- 
ulation of 


cape from Freedom no doubt will be furt 


psychological concepts in Es- 


her 
rewarded by his tinued lorati 

arde continued exploration of 
contemporary character-structure 


but they 


will find little, in my opinion, to enlighten 
Should 


ly stim- 


them on ethical theory and practi 


unsophisticated readers feel sufhcient 


. , 
ulated to investigate From: sources, 


they 


will discover, for in hat the author 


has oversimplified | and Spinoza 


by neglecting to dis former the 


necessary, materialistic ions for the 


good life, and in the elements of 
rational restraint, ascetic 


Or 


and resignation 


in moral maturity. readers may find, 


to cite a more pertinent e, that Fromm 


1as done scant wey’s position 
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on moral ends, because he assumes that in 
Dewey's theory of inquiry there is no room 
for ends as ideals, ostensibly only those em- 
pirically arrived at by appropriate means. 
Fromm fails to distinguish between ends as 
verified objects of knowledge and ends em- 
ployed as guiding principles, suggested either 
by the specific problem to be solved in in- 
quiry or by similar and related experiences in 
Such experiences would 
naturally relevant human 
including the “utopias” which Fromm thinks 
Dewey’s position has omitted. 


previous history. 


include all ideals 


The author’s repeated references to Spin- 
oza’'s concept of a “model of human nature,” 
from which allegedly “ends can be deduced 
before means are found to achieve them,” are 
instructive at this point because they point 
to the in the 
book: the actual gap between psychology and 
To M. Cohen, for example, who more 


first of three major defects 
ethics. 
than any other contemporary philosopher elab 
orated the Spinozistic concept in connection 
with his theory of polarity (unity and plural- 
function, etc.), ethical 


ity, substance and 


ideals are like scientific hypotheses. These 
aim to effect relations among existing objects 
and events so that their meaning can be de- 
termined. Hypotheses in this sense are goals, 
ever approachable but never attainable, like 
frictionless engines or absolutely rigid bodies. 
Similarly, ethical goals are ideal limits in 
the light of which we determine the extent 
of our attainments and which test the com- 
patibility and results of our ethical judg- 
ment. In the both Dewey and 


Cohen the end is used dialectically to explore 


case of 


the relationships between the ideal and the 


real, the possible and the actual, as these 


manifest themselves in social interactions. 
To Fromm, on the other hand, the “model 
of human nature” becomes synonymous with 
the ideal of one’s integrated personality. At 
best he has provided only the necessary but 
not the sufficient conditions for the moral 
life. Ethical 


ductive” character structure but their mean- 


acts may presuppose a “pro- 
ing and significance can never be fully ex- 
plained in terms of it. In failing, therefore, 
to bridge the gap between psychology and 


ethics, Fromm’s book is actually a manual 
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on mental hygiene and not, as he 
a presentation of “objective and 
of conduct” for society. 

The second defect in the work is th 
sence of any specific societal progra 
can effect the integrated personality. Kn 
edge, productive work, freedom, et 
main abstract pieties unless we are instruct 
in the means to achieve them. Especi 
Fromm to 


important problem because he differenti 


it incumbent upon discuss 


himself from those psychoanalysts wh 
legedly are interested only in “adjusting 


1 


their patients to their environment. | 
first place, how are we (following Arist 


injunction) to provide at least for n 


socio-economic needs, a provision neces 


before we can begin to cope with 


“purely” psychological problems? How 
Fromm tell his patients to plan their et 
society which pre 
All he tells us on t 


problem is “soluble.” 


lives in a “planless” 


tates mass neuroses? 


point is that the 


ondly, if it is, does he advise his pat 


to join political organizations whose ay 
goal is to resolve what he calls society’ 
torical contradictions”; or does he maint 
that such advice is not feasible since pe 


] 


must first resolve their personal pr 


before they can reasonably attempt 


therapies? He seems to lean toward 
latter but little 


it is almost impossible to analyze his 


view, with so clarity 


There is sufficient emphasis, | 


p si010N. 
ever, to warrant our asking how 
of past authoritarian cultures have su 
fully initiated democratic revolutions. § 
permits only a reference to Fromm’s 
unsatisfactory discussion of another ass 
problem: the character of the moral 
ment with regard to deterministic beh: 
The third major defect lies in a derelict 


which the author shares, as far as I ki 
with all other humanists and naturalist 
have dealt with ethics, i.e., the lack of 
phasis upon the implicit moral character 
Particularly at 


the sciences themselves. 


time when theistic and transcendental d 
mas are once more questioning the va 


method 


former rationalists are joining the others in 


of the scientific and when 
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ling the world that values cannot be 
d from facts, is it important to stress 
ily the sciences can generate a fruit- 
logy. Not only can the moral values 
cooperation, sacrifice, freedom, et 
associated with the scientific temper, 
as ideals for all men but the factual 
es themselves in the natural and 
ciences make logically clear the ends 
ne the means, which all sober minds 
choose for their salvation. A_ tech- 
cy, for example, which has demonstrated 
ility to achieve material security for all 
in this country has at the same time 
nted a moral end so obvious and com 
that to thwart its fuliest realization 
nfess oneself ignorant or selfish. The 
thus do more than supply us with 
ns and ends; they enable us to differen- 
between the supporters of a stultifying 
lity and those of a progressive one. 
these remarks be construed as a 
faith in uninterrupted, scientific 
terminating in some utopian har- 
I should like to point out that my 
support no such unwarranted opti- 
As I have argued elsewhere* against 
ho would rationalize man’s tragic fate 
who, like Fromm, would “solve” it 
the fulfillment of personality, man 
seems doomed to eternal frustration. 
ay be conditioned perhaps to accept in- 
1al limitations and death, but he will 
know surcease from emotional depriva- 
In fact, it is this very iniminence of 
an suffering which has made and always 
make morality possible. The highest 
| ideals man will ever be capable of 
have had their origin, I think, in that 
human being on earth who, having 
elf endured pain, understood ‘the neces- 
succoring his afflicted neighbor. We 
indeed, forever remain, as Thomas 


so aptly phrased it, “life’s delicate 


GrorcE KIMMELMAN 
lelphia 


oncept of tragedy in modern criticism. 
tics and Art Criticism, Vol. IV, No. 3, 
0, 


AND IMPAIRMENT IN Man. By S. H. 
rey and E. Chute. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. Pp. 4209. 


The author ‘en lave two purposes 
nind in h yk, a major one 
a minor e. The major purpose is to 
p and defend a new concept of fatigue 
pel once and for all the con 
fusions of a hundred years of thought and 
writing about fatigue. The minor one is to 
present a thoroughgoing survey of the 
erature from different fields in which fatigue 
research has flourished. These two purposes 
are, i some respects, incompatible. The first 
demands a logical, well-organized, and rigid 
presentation of the argument with only the 
pertinent evidence if it is to carry con- 
viction, whereas the second calls for a dis- 
cursive ranging over many fields among 
which the reader can select “in accordance 
with his taste, interest, and background.” 
The first purpose alone would eventuate in 
a monograph with few readers and no com- 
mercial publisher willing to take a chance, 
while the second alone would not satisfy 


the scientific interest of the authors. 


The second function is by far the easier 
to perform and is in the reviewer’s opinion 
a useful and highly commendable job. The 
surveys are from the “conventional” point of 
view, accepting whatever definition of fatigue 
oriented the researches. The accounts are 
only occasionally disturbed by reference to 
the new concept by way of the reminder 
that, of course, this is really not fatigue. 
Here the second purpose contributes im a 
negative fashion to the first by showing what 
fatigue is not. There are fifteen excellent 
surveys each of which can be read more or 
less independently of the others although 


th limiting conditions for 


they all deal wi 


the organism. They are “Electrophysiological 
Studies” (Chapter IV), “Anoxia and Related 
Limiting Conditions” (Chapter V), “Lack 
of Sugar in the Body as a Limiting Condi 
tion” (Chapter VI), “Temperature Extremes 
and Water and Salt Lack” (Chapter VII), 
“Metabolism and Nutrition” (Chapter VIII), 
“Conventional Visual Fatigue Studies” (Chap- 
ter IX), “Hours and Conditions of Work in 
Industry” (Chapter X), “Drug Action in Re- 


TY SS 
nae a IG, a NS a 


a tia 
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yee: 
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yn to Fatigue and Impairment” (Chapter their reactions be analyzed. The man 
XI), “Sleep and other Periodicities” (Chap ables conditioning their behavior ca 


ter XIII), “The Long-Term Changes in the controlled and their separate effect 
(Chapter XIV), “Mental Fa- be measured in the laboratory. U: 


il 


Individual” 
tigue” (Chapter XV), “Personal Factors in havior cannot be measured in t 
the Work Situation” (Chapter XVI), “Visual muitiples of some common quantitatiy 
Performance and Fatigue” (Chapter XVII), Measurement must be qualitative (C 
“Conflict and Frustration” (Chapter XVIII), I and XX). 
und “Chronic Fatigue and Related Syn Another feature of the organism 
dromes” (Chapter XIX). cept is that it places the primary 
Chapter II, which presents “Various Views forces in the organism, in ° contrast 
on Fatigue,” serves both purposes of the “conventional” view which puts the 
book. It comprises an assemblage of defini- mining factors in the environment. 
tions taken from.four sources, namely: 30 especially Chapters IX and XVII.) 
textbooks of psychology, 6 textbooks of physi- the difference between the organismi 
ology, a group of monographs, and articles the “conventional” appears today 
in scientific and medical journals. The last matter of degree only. The S-O-R 
quoiations giving the seems to be the conventional one 


n 


group furnishes 18 
points of view respectively of physiologists, 
psychologists, psychophysiologists, and med- conventional. The O is packed with 
ical men. The reviewer believes that all of tudes, motives, drives, needs, and des 
this material could have been more help- The authors undoubtedly piace stil! greater 
emphasis upon these aspects of the organis 


S-R or the “empty shell” concept the 


fully organized either according to men or 
to scientific disciplines as in the last group, as determiners of behavior than do 
instead of according to medium of publica- S-O-R psychologists and, more importar 
The authors encounter the usual diffi- still, they insist upon the wholeness and 


tion. 
analyzable character of the response. 


culties in lifting statements out of their con- 
texts. The reviewer a. any rate is represented these senses, then, they depart from 
by a definition of fatigue to which he does “conventional.’ 

subscribe and which does not appear How shall one find out about fatigu 


not 
“Fatigue is a well-known experience. 


on page 134 of his “Principles of Applied 
Psychology” where the authors place it. adult knows what it is to feel tired. 
Other references have not been verified. common-sense observations are responsi 
The primary ¢ontribution, a new concept our basic knowledge of fatigue at the 
of fatigue, is developed mainly in the “Intro- ent time, formal problems and the fort 
duction” (Chapter I), “Various Views on tion of systematic definitions in this 
Fatigue” (Chapter II), “Fatigue and Allied should have their origin in these” (py 
Concepts” (Chapter III), “Organization in 398). 
Neuromuscular Activity” (Chapter XII), There follows a series of 12 observa 
“Mental Fatigue” (Chapter XV), “Personal which “any fairly naive individual has | 
Factors in the Work Situation” (Chapter ably made regarding his own experience 
XVI), “Visual Performance and Fatigue” fatigue” (p. 398). These refer to subj 
(Chapter XVII), “Conflict and Frustration” experiences practically all being 
(Chapter XVIII) and “Conclusions” (Chap- “Accepting these common observati 
ter XX). valid, we are able to make further deduct 


The general orientation is organismic, about fatigue” (p. 398). These subj 


holistic, personalistic. From this orientation periences having been accepted as fatig 


other objectively measurable ph 


it follows that the individual person is 


unique, that each of his experiences is unique, usually comprehended within the ter 
and that the individual always acts as a as changes in quantity and rate of 
total unit. Individuals, therefore, cannot be variability of performance, energy expen 
grouped and dealt with as statistics nor can and the like are called impairment p! 
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do not come directly within the 


e experience of the individual and 
perimental indicators as he does have 


to be misleading. They are recog 


as important conditions limiting per- 


but they are not fatigue. 


authors have some 


vy, of course, the 
itions about the infallibility of com 


nse observation. A sentence in the 


juction says, “Fatigue has entered into 
experience in so many ways that ideas 

(p. 1). And 
“What do 


need to know about fatigue? 


it are highly diverse” 

- Conclusions, one finds this: 
ictually 
first thing that comes to mind is the 
essity of a scientific test for the accuracy 
deductions made from common experi- 
(p. 400). 

a part of a science of the person, do 


Adequate scientific tests, 


now exist, but the authors see promise 
such a science in the work of Angyal (p. 


Whit is the origin of these subjective ex- 

neriences which the authors call fatigue? 

nmon-sense that 

from conflicts, frustrations and aver- 

and may or may not 

the more objective indicators of impair- 

nt. Interesting material concerning such 

experiences is given in Chapters XII, XVII 

ind XVII. Their importance as factors in 

the “personal stance” cannot be questioned, 

nd the authors make a significant contribu- 

tion in pointing them out and emphasizing 
them. 


observation says they 


be associated 


Shall they be called fatigue? The deriva- 
the word fatigue seems to justify 
limitation to 


n of 
its broad usage or its 
ther subjective experience or objectively 
measurable changes in behavior. Granting 
for the moment the validity of the sub- 
and their importance, 
there is nothing in those experiences de- 
nding that they be labeled fatigue. The 
el should be a matter of expediency and 


ctive experiences 


nvenience of communication. It might be 

re convenient and more expedient to start 
vith a clean sheet and call them something 
ke feelings of CFA (conflict, frustration, 
version). The important thing is to iden- 
ufy them and recognize their importance 
in personality adjustment, and incidentally 


make 


traditional 


a beginning toward escape 
confusion inhering in 
word fatigue. 

| 


rsity 


PoFFENBERGI 
ia Unive 


ZUR 
PoLiTIscHER ERZIEHUNG UND SAFUBERUNG. 
By Paul Feldkeller 


Verlag, 1947. Pp. 48. 


Psycuo-Po .itixk: DEMOKRATISIERUNG, 


Berlin: Chronos 


This brief pamphlet de 


pam{ serves the attention 


of American psycholog nly because 


gists not 


it is one of the very few German psycholog- 


reached this 
since the end of the World War II 
but even more because it expresses what at 


least one German psycl 


ical publications which have 


country 


ologist thinks about 
; 


the most vital problem of democratization, 


political education and “purge” (by which 
the writer means the denazification) in Ger 
many. 

The author starts out with a philosophical 
discussion in the classic German tradition 
of such concepts as Umwelt (effective en- 
vironment) and Fallwelt, which 1s also called 
Syntagma or objectiver Geist, and simply 
Especially emphasized is 
individual in 


means “culture.” 
the fact 


the surrounding culture is directed 


absorbing 


by his 


that the 


Interesse, a concept which the writer does 
not analyze and which seems to stand for 
all kinds of totality of 
cultural absorbed, 


motivation. The 


values and norms thus 
that which might be called “personal cul- 
ture” of the individual, is named Psycho 
tagma. 

All these preliminaries serve only the pur- 
. that parts of this 
some and norms, 


and acquire an 


pose of stating some 


Psychotagma, i.¢., values 
may become rigid, inflexible 
overwhelming significance in the individual’s 
outlook. 


Psychome, 1.e., idéés fixes or obsessions. A 


These are «wberwertige ldeen or 


strong personality with firm convictions is 
not a fanatic but a Hochtagmatiker as long 
Such 


as he does not loose his lovable traits. 
cording to the writer, was the last 


a man, a 
German Kaiser. 

A true fanatic suff 
paranoia but from a | 


rs not from a complete 
wderline condition: he 
“Auch det 


; not paranoiac but “paranoetic.” 


1S 
Hysteriker Hitler was nicht paranoisch, aber 
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doch ‘paranoetisch’. Ste allie leien an ‘tiber- 
wertigen Ideen’ in einem Grade ais waren 
Sie hypnotisiert worden” (p. 13). 

All cruelties perpetrated by the Nazis are 
ascribed to the fact that they suffered from 
certain fixed ideas, obsessions. Why certain 
individuals resisted the tremendous 
pressure and comply with the 
Zeitgeist, sometimes at the cost of their lives, 
is a question which the writer asks himself, 
but relegates it to metaphysics. 

The political fanatic (Paranoetiker) is de- 
scribed as one suffering fiom an intellectual 


social 
refused to 


cramp (inability to reason), because of a 
collectively formed obsession (overvaluation) 
such as represented by Nazi slogans Herren- 
volk, Blut und Boden, etc. The writer quotes 
McDougall to the effect that vanity (EfArgeiz) 
is the motive behind the fanaticism. 

The few fanatical leaders 
does not explain by itself why fanaticism 
has become a mass phenomenon. A special 
predisposition, “permeability” to certain ob- 
sessions must be present among the masses 
of followers. What constitutes this special 
susceptibility to fanaticism among the Ger- 
mans who became nazified? 

The author believes that a Nordic people 
—such as the Germans—cannot become fa- 
natical in its entirety. If, however, up to 
go per cent of Germans have become fa- 
aatics, it is due to a specific German char- 
acteristic. which the writer calls “shock 
readiness” (Schockbereitschaft). The intel- 
lectual shock, called also stupor and thought 
paralysis, is the familiar blocking of intel- 
lectual processes in examination, stage fright, 
etc. It appears frequently ip social situa- 
tions when a subordinate, terrorized by his 
superior, avoids his wrath by “playing pos- 
sum” intellectually, that is, by being unable 
to say anything avoids being noticed. Thus 
a sort of socio-biological usefulness of mental 


existence of a 


blocking is suggested. 

The susceptibility to this special kind of 
Subordinationsschock was particularly wide- 
spread in Germany because of German his- 
tory, social structure, and tradition: prac- 
tically everybody stood in a sharply de- 
fined relationship of subordination to some 
What is characteristic 


‘subordination shock” is 


superior or other. 
about the German 


‘ 
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that the subject does not experience it a; , 
defect but rather enjoys it as a le; 
expression of awe and reverence. 

it as such it takes a personality trait nar 
Knechtseligkeit (serf mentality). While the 
shocked subordinate stops thinking, he is nos 
aware of any “blind spot” in his mental 
All he is aware of is that he is carrying 
Thus the traditional 
education to blind obedience made possible 


out his duty. 


the success of a few fanatics. 

These explanatory remarks about the ori. 
gin of Naziism are followed by pract 
considerations of «what now in Ger 
The writer 1s strongly dissatis{ 


to do 
many. 
with the present-day endeavors to reedu 
the German youth. His objection is that t 
is being done in the form of propagar 
carried out by and for the benefit of var 
parties. On his part the wr 
suggests that: (1) democracy 
taught by personal example in everyday 
uations; (2) youth should be taught 

scientious thinking,” 1.e., critical responsi 
thinking, and should be trained in disc 
ing prejudices, what we would call ster 


political 
should 


types, personal biases, etc.; (3) training 
Christian rather than “heroic” ethics. Fin 
ally, the writer advocates the denazificati 
i.c., the removal from public office of 
tellectual leaders rather than underlings, in 
dicating that the reverse is true today. 

As a scientific contribution the pamphl 
does not offer anything that has not 
discussed in much fuller detail and on 
much deeper level of analysis in America 
sociological, psycholgoical, and__psychiatr 
writing of recent years. It is too bad that 
these writings apparently have not be 
made available to the author and other Ger 
man scientists who could make use of them. 
While of little theoretical vaiue, the pampl 
let has undoubtedly considerable value as a 
document. 

The writer is no doubt a sincere man 
good-will, one of those very few Germano 
psychologists on whose activities depends 
any success in the democratization of Ger- 
many. Therefore, of paramount importance 
is the problem: how democratic are the 
presen.dxy German democrats? 

In this respect the pamphlet sheds some 





mericé 


rchiatr 


er Ger 
f them. 
pamph 


ue as a 


man 

serman 
Jepends 
of Ger- 
ortance 


ire the 


$s some 
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ant light. The same author, who 
strongest words of moral indigna- 

and condemnation for the deeds of his 
trvmen, who even before Hitler was 
for his pacifist writings, is stll to- 
convinced racist and believes that 
peoples have or have not certain 
logical traits (e.g., the ability to or- 
because of their race (pp. 23-24). 
lly, in order to illustrate the in- 
faulty think- 
writer uses the following example. 


group membership on 


educated Arab in Algiers will 


admit that the French occupation 
h 


country has brought about tremendous 
in the form of material progress, 
tion, education, etc. And yet the same 
a member of his group hates the 
h and demands their removal from the 
This, according to the writer, 
how a collective obsession distorts 
king and makes one blind to one’s own 
interest. Apparently it never occurred 
writer that: (1) the Arabs, now that 
ave learned the tricks of technol gical 
ation, may be able to preserve its 
even after getting rid of colonial 
n; (2) that freedom may be a 
which it pays to sacrifice even some 

rial comforts. 
viously there are still things that the 
resent German democratic leaders must 
learn before they can teach democracy to the 


the German population. 


BoHDAN ZAWADZKI 
The College of the City of New York 


L'INconsciENT. By Jean-C. Filloux. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 
Pp. 128. 

If this offering is a representative sample of 
the 300 little books in the series que sais-je? 
being issued in France to supply the lack of 
educational and literary facilities, the move- 
ment, sponsored cooperatively by the uni- 
ersity presses of the nation, is evidently 
a satisfying success. However it may be with 


other titles in the series, this one covers with 
compact precision its subject matter. In nine 
chapcers is told the story, not only of the 
concept of the unconscious, but the history 


and development of depth psychology. The 


origin of the concept in the philosophy of 
Leibnitz is described, followed by its develop- 
ment in the work of C. G. Carus and 
Schopenhauer, up to the time of its utiliza- 
tion by the French psychiatrists who worked 
in the atmosphere influenced by von Hart 
mann. The more familiar account of 
Freud’s amendment of the concept as taken 
from Charcot and Janet is set forth briefly 
and clearly. 

Although the title suggests restriction to 
theories about the unconscious itself, the re 
lated mechanisms belonging to psychoanalyt 
ical theory and procedure are well sum- 
marized. The deviations of Adler and Jung 
are taken into account, as are recent Ameri- 
can psychoanalytical techniques like psycho- 
drama. The exposition closes with a dis- 
cussion of the place of the unconscious in 
literary production. 

The brevity of the work without essential 
sacrifice of scientific principle is its best com- 
mendation. Graduate students could well 
make use of it for the dual purpose of guid- 
ance in review and perfecting a reading 


knowledge of French. 


Howarp Davis SPoERI 
American International College 


Forty-FOUR JUVENILE THteves: THEIR CHAR 
ACTERS AND Home-Lire. By John Bowlby. 
London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 1946. 
Pp. 56. 

Dr. John Bowlby, the psychiatrist in charge 
of the Child Guidance unit of the Tavistock 
Clinic, London, in this interesting series 
of case studies of young boys and girls who 
were referred to the clinic for stealing, main- 
tains that he has demonstrated beyond doubt 
that the elucidation of the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency is dependent upon psycho- 
analytic investigation. Not denying that the 
problem is also one for the sociologist and 
the economist, he takes the traditional! psycho- 
logical stand that persistent stealing by young 
children is due to inner stress and strain 
rather than to economic need or social 
pressure. A psychiatric study of each child, 
supplemented by case histories, mental tests, 
and school reports, led him to conclude that 
the prolonged separation of a child from its 


mother at some period in the first five 
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years of its life causes emotional traumas that 
almost invariably result in socially unaccept 
able behavior; in these cases, habitual stealing. 

These children were not delinquents in an 
official sense, i.e., with few exceptions, they 
had net appeared in a juvenile court. He 
compared this group with a controi group of 
children of the same age and intelligence 
who had been referred to the clinic as mal 
adjusted but not as thieves. 

The author divided the children (44 con- 
1930- 


secutive cases referred to the clinic in 
1939 for’ stealing) into six character types. 
Only two cases were considered “normal”— 


a finding not surprising in view of the fact 
that all had been referred because of emo- 
tional difficulties. The remaining 42 were 
considered abnormal, from the analytic point 
of view, with poor prognoses, provided no 
psychotherapy were available. They fell into 
the following (the 
“shut-in” type of personality), circular (de- 
pression co-existing with boastfulness), hyper- 
thymic (boastful, defiant), affectionless (lack 
of warmth of feeling for anyone), 
schizoid (daydreaming, obsessions, hallucina- 
He rejects the concept of the “con- 


categories—depressed 


and 
ana 


tions). 
stitutional psychic inferior” as neither valid 
nor useful 

The type receiving the most attention in 
this report he called “affectionless characters”; 
children characterized by lack of normal af- 
fection, sense of responsibility. 
Such children, he believe’. show definitely the 
influence of a bad early environment and 
constitute a distinct clinical syndrome. 


shame, or 


Detailed histories of each child in this 
group are given, with evidence to show the 
motivation for stealing. The author argues 
that a child separated for a long time from 
his mother, or mother substitute, in the early 
years of his life resorts to stealing for libidi- 
nal satisfaction, mistaking the symbol of love 
for the real thing. From the child’s earliest 
days his libidinal impulses are satisfied by 
Food and 
other objects become symbols of affection. 


A child separated from his mother thus 


obtaining possession of things. 


craves her love and, if unsatisfied, resorts to 
stealing. The fact that many of these chil- 
dren steal from their own mothers is clearly 


not an accident, the author maintains. Very 


finds, 
Without 


aflectionate relationship the whole 


these children, he 


few of 
thing of economic value. al 
of the super-ego is improperly de 
hence the libidinal and aggressive j; 
are poorly regulated. The growth of 
The 


or deserted, or the 


love is retarded. mother mai 


died child may 
been placed in a hospital wher 
frequently visited by the mother. § 
the impulse of affection is swar 
rage, the hatred effectively inhibiting 
growth of love. Normally, fantasies 
hatred are usually corrected by a 
who is near the child even though 
not exceptionally affectionate. But 
the mother is separated from the cl 
a long time he develops extravagant f 
and he both himself and ot 


untrustworthy and unloveworthy, § 


sees 


becomes an outlet, though not the onl; 
of a-social behavior. 

The author’s explanations are wel 
mented by references to the cases at 
The children w 
emotionally (but not thi 


control group of 
disturbed 
referred to in support of his hy; 
for few, if any, of the control group 

early life traumas of this kind. N 
the non-stealing controls as diagnosed 
The author does not 
the sweeping that ail 

who persistently steal belong to the “ai 
less” character type but of those he 
terized as “affectionless” al! but on 
serious offenders, the majority truant 
In his group of 44 


“affectionless.” 


conclusion 
pf 


well as stealing. 
he found 23 persistent thieves, only 
cent of which had suffered prolong: 
ration. 

More 


research of this kind is need 


trace the chain of events that leads from ear 


deprivation to eventual delinquency 
explain why and in what manner so! 


prived children do not resort to del 


behavior or, specifically, to stealing. T! 


the author is enthusiastic in his ex] 


of the Freudian theories, he makes a 
for a continued research in whic! 


and_ socio-economic 


This book was not 


psychoanalytic 
are investigated. 


on a planned research project but gre 
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r’s experience in the clinic with a 
ber of cases and an inadequate 
It was this experience, he tells 
the creation of certain hy 
s which were here put to the em 
This reviewer, however, wonders 
these hypotheses were not first de 
the author’s study of Freud and 
whether the facts uncovered (a 
lives of these children would have 

by another investigator with 
ent > of reference. The reviewer 
gree with the author that research, 
ther hand, might be overbalanced 
tistics without an adequate formula- 
the theoretical problems that hide 

| the tacts. 

study the “affectionless” children 
not compared with other youthful 
who were not emotionally disturbed. 
till do not know how many boys and 
steal because of their association with 
children in areas where petty steal- 


ss conventional, or who 


momentary impulses Dut are never 


to a clinic for psychiatric examina 


tion. Demonstrable causal relationships that 


1 


be applied to delinquents but that 


might | 

would not fit the non-delinquent group were 
not found in this studv. In the reviewer's 
opinion such a search would be futile for 
no one has yet been able to demonstrate 
that the delinquent child can be so well dif- 
ferentiated from the non-delinquent in re- 
| 


spect to psychological factors, though there is 


no reason to dispute the author’s conclusion 
prolonged separation of a child from 
mother (or mother substi during 
first five years of his life is sometimes 
principal cause of his delinquent char- 
acter development and persistent misbe- 
havior. 
Epwin Powers 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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can Psychological Association from 
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two volumes are out-of-print: numbers 
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and sold in sets or separately. Five 
numbers which are almost gone, num- 
bers 2, 12, 20, 22, and 25, will be sold 


only with a complete order. 


Ten per cent discount is given on 
orders over fifty dollars. 


American Psychological Association 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
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